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L’objet des sens externes dans la conception 
aristotélicienne de la sensation 


Dans ces quelques pages nous nous proposons d’exposer la pensée 
d’Aristote sur l’objet de chaque sens externe. Nous n’ignorons pas 
que ces vues sont aujourd’hui largement dépassées. Mais pour 
mesurer le chemin parcouru depuis le Stagyrite, il est. indispensable 
de connaitre le point de départ qu’il nous a laissé. Ce point de 
départ est assez mal connu. 

Aristote applique a l’étude de l’Ame sensitive sa méthode habituelle 
qui est d’aller du général au particulier. C’est ainsi qu’aprés avoir 
traité de la sensation et de l’objet des sens en général,! il aborde la 
question de l’objet de chaque sens externe en particulier.? Or, cette 
étude particuliére conduit 4 des considérations qui relévent incontes- 
tablement de la science expérimentale, et donne lieu 4 des vues qui 
sont aujourd’hui périmées. Aussi est-on porté a croire que le traité 
de l’Ame n’a plus qu’une valeur historique, vu que, d’une part, il sort 
des cadres d’un traité purement philosophique, et que, d’autre part, 
les apercus d’ordre scientifique qu’il contient ne tiennent plus devant 
les conclusions actuelles de la science. Ce. n’est pas notre intention 
de dire ce qu’il faut penser d’un jugement aussisommaire. Rappelons 
seulement, 4 la suite de saint Thomas, que le traité de l’Ame a pour 
sujet l’Ame et ses puissances. Comme celles-ci, 4 part |’intelligence 
et la volonté, sont des facultés organiques, elles donnent lieu 4 une 
double considération : on peut les envisager, en effet, soit du cédté de 
lame, soit du cdté du corps.* C’est au premier de ces points de vue 
que se place ici Aristote, pour parler de l’objet de chaque sens. C’est 
dire que les conditions matérielles de cet objet ne sont touchées que 
secondairement, et seulement dans la mesure ot elles nous font 
connaitre le sensible en acte, c’est-a-dire le sensible en tant que percu 
par le sens. Que la mise 4 exécution de cette intention d’Aristote 
appelle aujourd’hui certaines mises au point, rien n’est plus Juste que 
de le prétendre. Mais que le procédé soit en lui-méme dépourvu de 
toute valeur objective, nous ne le croyons pas. L’exposé qui suit 
aidera peut-étre 4 étayer cette conviction. 


* 
* ; * 


1. Antstors, De Ame, Il, ch.5 et 6. 

2. ArisToTE, idem, II, ch.7-11. 

3. 8. Tuomas, In De Sensu et Sensato, lect.1 (ea. Pirotta) n.7. 
4. S. Tuomas, op. cit., lect.6, n.79. 
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1° L’objet de la vue : le visible 


Chaque sens est spécifié par son objet propre. La vue est spécifiée 
par le visible. Ce terme s’applique d’abord 4 la couleur, puis & 
certains objets que l’on peut décrire, mais qui, de fait, ne sont pas 
désignés par un terme commun. Aristote fait ici allusion aux choses 
qui ne sont visibles que dans |’obscurité, contrairement a4 la couleur, 
laquelle n’est visible qu’a la lumiére.1. Ce terme s’applique encore au 
feu, lequel est visible 4 la lumiére et dans Vobscurité.? 

Rien de plus exact que cette division. Tout ce qui est visible, 
en effet, l’est. soit & la lumiére, soit dans l’obscurité, soit dans l’une 
et l’autre. 


* 
* * 


a) La visibilité de la couleur : 


Aristote précise en quel sens le prédicat visible est attribué a la 
couleur. Vusibile enim est color ; hic autem est, de quo visibile per se 
praedicatur, secundum se autem, non ratione, sed quoniam in seipso 
habet causam essendi visibile.* Dire de la couleur qu’elle est visible 
de soi, c’est affrmer qu’elle a en elle-méme la cause de sa visibilité, 
ce qui revient a dire, explique saint Thomas, que la visibilité est une 
propriété de la couleur, au méme titre que la parité ou l’imparité est 
une propriété du nombre.‘ 

Selon Tricot, cette interprétation de saint Thomas est A rejeter.® 
Rien de plus faux, 4 notre avis. L’expression per se, quand il s’agit 
de l’attribution d’un prédicat 4 un sujet, signifie tantét que le prédicat 
est de l’essence du sujet, tantdt que le sujet est de l’essence du prédicat. 
On a alors le premier et le second mode de perséité. Ainsi la propo- 
sition homo est animal donne lieu A une perséité du premier mode, 
tandis que la proposition nasus est simus donne lieu A une perséité du 
second mode. Dans le premier cas, on dit que le prédicat est, en 
quelque sorte, cause du sujet, puisqu’il entre dans sa définition ; dans 
le second cas, c’est le contraire ; le sujet est cause du prédicat. Or 
cest précisément & ce dernier mode d’attribution qu’Aristote fait 
allusion, puisqu’il affirme expressément que l’expression per se, appli- 
quée 4 la visibilité de la couleur, signifie qu’elle a en elle-méme la 
cause de sa visibilité. Il est de la nature de la couleur de mouvoir 
ce qui est diaphane en acte ; c’est ainsi qu’elle posséde en elle-méme 


1. Artstorn, De l’Ame, II, ch.7. 418 a 27 et 419 a 1-5. 
2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 419 a 23 ; 

3. ARistors, op. cit., 418 a 28 ; 

4. 8. Tuomas, In II de Anima, lect.14, n.401. 


5. Tricor, J., Aristote, De ’ Ame, traduction nowvelle et_no: is, Librairi ' 
. z t P 
sophique J. Vrin, 1934, p-106, note 1. : SH. gra 
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la cause de sa visibilité.1 L’interprétation de saint Thomas est done 
on ne peut plus conforme au texte d’Aristote. 


b) Les conditions de la visibilité de la couleur: la lumieére et le 
diaphane : 


La couleur est visible de soi, parce qu’elle meut le diaphane en 
acte ; c’est sa nature, dit expressément Aristote.2 Mais que sont la 
lumiére et le diaphane ? 

Le terme diaphane désigne ce qui n’a pas de couleur propre. Il 
n’est donc pas visible de soi. Mais, comme il regoit les couleurs étran- 
géres, il devient visible d’une certaine maniére. C’est le cas de |’eau, 
de l’air et de plusieurs corps solides.? 

Notons cependant que la transparence n’est pas une propriété 
de l’air ou de l’eau, non plus que des autres corps, en tant que tels. 
C’est une propriété naturelle, une nature commune 4 plusieurs corps, 
qu’Aristote qualifie de vertu, pour signifier, sans doute, qu’elle est 
principe de vision. Elle se trouve dans les corps 4 des degrés divers.* 

Cette description nous fait voir que le diaphane comporte trois 
déterminations : en premier lieu, il est visible, par ot il se dintingue 
des choses qui ne le sont pas ; en second lieu, il n’est pas visible par 
lui-méme, par ov il se distingue des corps lumineux ; enfin sa visibi- 
lité lui vient d’une couleur étrangére ; en cela il se distingue des corps 
colorés.§ 

Quant a4 la lumiére, elle est l’acte du diaphane en tant que tel. 

_C’est un fait d’expérience que les corps tels que l’air et l’eau ne sont 
actuellement transparents que s’ils sont illuminés. C’est dire que, de 
soi, le diaphane est en puissance 4 l’égard de la lumiére, et aussi des 
ténébres, qui en sont la privation, comme la matiére premiére est en 
puissance tant A la forme qu’a la privation. La lumiére est donc au 
diaphane, ce que la couleur est 4 l’extrémité des corps ; elles sont, 
lune et l’autre, l’acte du sujet qui les regoit. Aussi Aristote affirme-t- 
il que la lumiére est, en quelque sorte, la couleur du diaphane, quand 
celui-ci est actualisé par quelque corps lumineux, tel que le feu ou un 
corps céleste.® 

Il découle de ce qui précéde que la lumiére est nécessaire 4 la 
vision, en raison du diaphane, non en raison de la couleur. Prétendre 
le contraire, serait affrmer que, par eux-mémes, les corps ne sont 


1. S. THomas, op. cit., n.403. 

2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 418 b. 

3. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 418 b 5. 

4, Anistots, De sot et Sensato, ch.III, 439 a 21; s. THomas, In De Stiei et 
Sensato, lect.6, n.82. 

5. Casaran, Comm. in de Anima Aristotelis, ed. P. I. ea o.p., vol. II, Romae, 
1939, p.182, n.197. 

6. Aristotn, De l’ Ame, 418 b 8 ; s. THoMas, op. cit., n.405. 
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colorés qu’en puissance, et que c’est la lumiére qui les rend actuellement 
colorés. Cela équivaudrait 4 dire que, dans Vobscurité, les corps ne 
sont pas actuellement colorés. C’est ce que prétendait Avicenne, et 
Cajétan inclinait 4 penser comme lui. Cette opinion s’appuie sur le 
fait que celui qui est dans l’obscurité voit ce qui est dans la lumiére, 
mais que l’inverse n’est pas vrai. Dés lors, dit-on, ce n’est que par 
la lumiére que la couleur meut le diaphane. Sans compter que si la 
couleur est visible de soi, comme la lumiére l’est également, on aura 
deux objets formels différents pour une seule puissance.” 

Quoi que pensent Avicenne et Cajétan, la pensée d’Aristote sur 
ce point ne laisse place & aucun doute, puisqu’il affirme clairement que 
la couleur a en elle-méme la cause de sa visibilité. La lumiére est donc 
nécessaire, non pas pour actualiser la couleur, mais pour actualiser le 
diaphane, et permettre ainsi la vision de la couleur. 

C’est ainsi que l’a compris saint Thomas, qui trouve ici une 
application du principe que toute forme, en tant que telle, est principe 
d’une opération dont l’effet lui ressemble. Comme la couleur est une 
forme, elle est, de soi, cause de sa similitude, dans le milieu sur lequel 
elle agit. Mais parmi les formes, les unes sont parfaites, les autres 
imparfaites. La forme parfaite a cette supériorité sur la forme impar- 
faite que, non seulement elle produit sa similitude dans le sujet qui la 
recoit, mais qu’elle dispose ce sujet 4 la recevoir, ce que ne fait pas la 
forme imparfaite. Or la couleur est une forme imparfaite en regard 
de la lumiére, car elle n’est pas autre chose qu’une lumiére obscurcie 
par un mélange d’opacité. Elle n’a donc pas ce qu’il faut pour disposer 
le diaphane & le recevoir. Cette disposition est l’effet de la lumiére 
pure.* 

On voit par 14 que la lumiére est, en quelque sorte, la substance 
de la couleur, et que tout le visible se réduit & une méme nature. 
La couleur est donc visible de soi ; ce n’est pas une lumiére extrinséque 
qui la rend telle. Quant au fait que les couleurs illuminées sont vues 
par celui qui est dans l’obscurité, saint Thomas l’explique tout simple- 
ment en disant que cette obscurité n’est pas totale, et qu’elle laisse 
place 4 une illumination du milieu suffisante A la réception de la 
couleur. 

Cette identité i r : 
lumiére et la couleur eee ite eae: a Ar Mi oe s 
selon lui, l’une et Vautre sont l’acte d’ fatine auiet le dances 
nee a7 eae ; acte d’un méme sujet, le diaphane.* 
que la ati Vest & Te est Pacte du diaphane en puissance, tandis 

u diaphane en acte. Mais cela ne change rien 


1, Caséran, op. cit., pp.183-184, nn.198-199 et p.192, n.211. 
2. 8. Tuomas, In II de Anima, lect.14, n.423. ny 
3. 8. Tuomas, op. cit., n.425. 

4. 8. Toomas, op. cit., n. 426. 

5. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 418 b 9, 418 b 26. 
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& la nature du diaphane, car si la couleur n’actualise pas le diaphane 
en puissance, c’est que sa luminosité est trop faible.1 Du reste, selon 
Aristote, le diaphane en puissance se confond avec l’invisible, c’est-a- 
dire avec l’incolore et l’obscur, car c’est la méme nature qui eat tantét 
obscurité et tantdt lumiére.? 

Ici surgit une difficulté. En effet, lobscurité et la lumiére sont 
opposées, puisque |’une est la privation de l’autre. D’autre part, 
c’est la méme puissance qui connait les opposés.? Faut-il conclure A 
la visibilité des ténébres? Dans ce cas l’objet de la vue sera aussi 
bien l’invisible que le visible. 

La solution de cette difficulté se trouve chez Aristote. Elle 
réside dans le fait que l’expression « percevoir par la vue » comporte 
plusieurs acceptions. « Tout en ne voyant pas, dit Aristote, c’est 
néanmoins par la vue que nous discernons l’obscurité de la lumiére, 
bien que ce ne soit pas de la méme facon ». Et un peu plus loin il 
ajoute : «...c’est pourquoi d’ailleurs, méme les sensibles une fois 
éloignés, les sensations et les images continuent d’exister dans les 
organes sensoriels ».4 

L’opération de la vue, explique saint Thomas, est double. L’une 
consiste dans l’impression que l’organe visuel regoit des sensibles 
extérieurs ; c’est ainsi que nous sentons la couleur. L’autre consiste 
dans ce que saint Thomas appelle le judicrwm sensus, c’est-a-dire dans 
cette opération par laquelle la vue, aussi bien que chaque sens externe, 
connait son acte in actu ezercito.’ Il ne s’agit pas ici d’un acte 
réflexe, mais tout simplement de cette impression qualitative qui n’est 
pas la méme, pour chaque sens externe, selon qu’il percoit ou ne 
percoit pas son objet propre. Il ne s’agit pas davantage de l’opération 
du sens commun, puisque saint Thomas dit expressément que ce juge- 
ment appartient 4 chaque sens externe.® Bref, nous percevons les 
ténébres par notre puissance visuelle, quoique cette perception ne 
puisse pas étre qualifiée de vision au sens propre. 


c) Le réle intermédiaire du soph! dans la perception de la 
couleur : 


La couleur, envisagée quant 4 sa quiddité, est ce qui meut le 
diaphane en acte. Comme le diaphane n’est en acte que par la 
lumiére, il s’ensuit que la couleur est ce qui est visible 4 la lumiére. 

Il faut noter ici le rdle que joue le milieu transparent, selon 
Aristote, dans la sensation de la couleur. Celle-ci n’agit pas sur l’ceil 


S. THomas, op. cit., n.430. 

ARISTOTE, op. cit., 418 b 27. 

S. THOMAS, op. cit., 0.428. 

. Aristors, De l’Ame, III, ch.2, 425 b 20-25. ° 

. S. Tuomas, In III de Anima, lect.2, n.588 ; In II de Anima, lect.13, n.384. 


. 8. THomas, loc. cit. 


eA PWN pr 
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immédiatement, mais par l’intermédiaire du diaphane. On peut le 
démontrer par une expérience bien simple. il sufhit de placer un 
objet sur le globe oculaire ; la vision est alors impossible. C est dire 
que la couleur agit d’abord sur un milieu transparent, lequel, 4 son 
tour, meut l’organe visuel.! Il faut un contact entre la couleur et 
il, mais ce contact ne permet la vision que s'il s’établit par l’inter- 
médiaire du diaphane. 

Ce milieu transparent, dont parle Aristote, n’est pas le vide. 
Démocrite pensait que si l’espace intermédiaire devenait vide, on 
verrait une fourmi qui serait dans le ciel. Bien loin de 1a, dit Aristote, 
on ne verrait rien du tout. Et ce qu’il dit, 4 propos de la sensation 
visuelle, il l’affirme & propos des autres sensations. Elles comportent 
toutes un intermédiaire entre l’organe et l’objet.? 

Cet enseignement est 4 retenir, car il éclaire ce que dit Aristote 
au chapitre quatre, touchant la nature de la sensation. On sait que 
le quoddam pati signifie que la sensation n’est pas une passion au sens 
propre, en ce sens que l|’action du sensible sur l’organe ne se fait pas 
au détriment de celui-ci. Mais elle est une passion en ce sens qu'il 
y a réception, par le sens, de quelque chose 4 quoi il est en puissance. 
Dans cette réception, ot les espéces sont recues sans la matiére, 
V’organe sensoriel est engagé A titre d’instrument. Or l’organe est un 
corps. Il regoit donc corporellement.* Par conséquent, quelque imma- 
nente que soit la sensation, elle implique une activité matérielle, 
puisqu’elle est conditionnée, selon Aristote, par le contact entre 
Vorgane sensoriel et une réalité corporelle qui s’interpose entre cet 
organe et son objet. 


* 
* * 


Il va de soi que ces considérations sur la couleur, la lumiére et le 
‘diaphane s’appuient sur l’expérience vulgaire. Car ce sont la des 
réalités pour le sens commun. Elles donnent lieu 4 des concepts qui 
correspondent 4 une certaine quiddité. Que dans la détermination 
derniére de cette quiddité il nous faille recourir aux informations de la 
science dite expérimentale, parce que celle-ci nous fait connattre des 
faits qui échappent 4 l’expérience vulgaire, rien de plus certain. 
Aristote ignorait ces faits. Aussi affirme-t-il, contre Démocrite, que 
la lumiére n’est pas un corps, parce que deux corps ne peuvent pas 
occuper simultanément le méme lieu ; et, contre Empédocle, qu’elle 
ne se meut pas localement, parce que, si tel était le cas, on s’en aper- 
cevrait.* Toutefois, ces affirmations, qui ne tiennent pas devant les 
découvertes de la physique moderne, ne nous autorisent pas & mettre 
en doute la valeur de la psychologie aristotélicienne. Ce que rejette 


1. Aristorn, De l’Ame, II, ch.7, 419 a 10-20. 
2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 419 a 25-45. 
3. ARISTOTH, op. cit., 418 b 15-25. 
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Aristote, quand il s’oppose 4 Démocrite et 4 Empédocle, est, de fait, 
une théorie physique ; car il n’est pas dans les attributions du sens 
commun de déclarer que la lumiére est un corps, et qu’elle parcourt 
des distances fantastiques, A une vitesse qui défie imagination. Et 
cette théorie, Aristote la rejette parce qu’elle lui parait contraire aux 
faits. Rien de plus légitime qu’une telle attitude. 

Ajoutons qu’en s’intéressant, comme il le fait, & la constitution 
physique de la lumiére, Aristote nous fait voir implicitement sa 
conviction que l’étude des conditions matérielles impliquées dans la 
sensation, est indispensable & une connaissance compléte de l’étre 
sensitif. Mais les généralités auxquelles il s’en tient nous font voir 
également que le traité de l’Ame n’est pas le lieu désigné pour une 
étude détaillée de ces conditions. 


2° L’objet de Vouie: le son 


a) Le son en puissance et le son en acte : 


L’étude du son, chez Aristote, débute par la distinction entre le 
son en acte et le son en puissance.!. On peut dire d’une cloche qu’elle 
a une belle sonorité, méme si elle ne sonne pas actuellement. Distinc- 
tion élémentaire, dira-t-on, et qui se rencontre 4 propos de tous les 
sensibles. Cependant il y a ici une particularité que souligne saint 
Thomas, et qui n’est pas sans importance au point de vue de la signi- 
fication de l’expression sensible en acte. C’est que le sensible en acte 
se réalise d’une double maniére : d’abord dans la chose qui est le sujet 
d’une qualité sensible, et ensuite dans le sens qui pergoit cette qualité, 
au moment ot il la percoit. La couleur en acte, par exemple, c’est 
soit ce qui est recu par la puissance visuelle, au moment de la vision, _ 
soit ce qui est dans le corps coloré, méme en l’absence de toute vision. 
Il en est ainsi pour tous les sensibles, 4 l’exception du son, lequel n’est 
sensible en acte que dans le sens qui le percoit ou dans le milieu qui 
le recoit, mais non dans l’objet sonore. La il n’existe qu’en puissance.’ 

Cette précision de saint Thomas est 4 retenir, car elle nous fait 
voir qu’il y a lieu de parler de sensible en acte sans qu’il y ait sensation, 
et que, dés lors, le sensible en acte, qui ne fait qu’un avec le sens en 
acte, n’est pas la méme chose que le sensible en acte considéré en 
lui-méme. Et s’il y a une différence, sous ce rapport, entre le son et 
les autres sensibles, elle provient de ce que le son, contrairement aux 
autres sensibles, n’est pas une qualité permanente, une propriété 
inhérente aux corps sonores, comme la couleur |’est aux corps colorés. 
Dire d’un corps qu’il est coloré, c’est affirmer qu’il est visible ; dire 


1. Anistots, De Ame, ch.8, 419 b 5. 
2. S. Toomas, In II de Anima, lect.16, n.441. 
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d’un corps qu’il est sonore, ce n’est pas affirmer qu’il résonne, mais 
qu’il peut, moyennant certaines conditions, engendrer des sons. _ 

Cette différence entre le son et les autres sensibles nous explique 
pourquoi Aristote traite de la génération du son dans le traité de 
Ame, quoique cette question, qui concerne le sensible en lui-méme, et. 
non pas en tant qu’il est perceptible, n’intéresse que de loin la psycho- 
logie. Le son que l’on pergoit, c’est le son en acte. Or, comme le son 
en acte n’a pas d’existence stable, mais seulement celle qu’il posséde 
pendant qu’il est engendré, Aristote traite de la génération du son en 
méme temps qu’il traite de sa perception, contrairement a ce qu’il fait 
pour les autres sensibles.! 


b) La génération du son : 


La production du son en acte, si l’on s’en tient a l’expérience la 
plus élémentaire, est le résultat du choc de deux corps dans un milieu 
approprié. Il y a donc trois facteurs d’impliqués dans la production 
du son en acte : ce qui cause le choc, ce qui le regoit et le milieu qui 
le transmet.? 

La méme expérience nous apprend aussi que tous les corps ne sont 
pas sonores. Les corps mous, tels que la laine et l’éponge sont dépour- 
vus de sonorité.* Ilen est ainsi, parce qu’ils cédent, au lieu de résister, 
au choc qu’ils regoivent, ce qui a pour effet d’empécher I’air d’étre 
repoussé avec violence, condition indispensable 4 la production du 
son.‘ Les corps creux favorisent aussi la résonance 4 cause de l’air 
qu’ils emprisonnent, pourrait-on dire... Mis en mouvement sous |’action 
d’un premier choc, cet air ne peut s’échapper rapidement ; le choc 
regu se communique 4 d’autres parties de l’air ainsi emprisonné ; les 
chocs se multipliant, le son se prolonge.® 

Le milieu par excellence de la propagation du son est l’air, 
quoiqu’il soit aussi entendu dans l’eau, mais beaucoup plus. faible- 
ment. §il’on se rappelle que, selon Aristote, le milieu de la sensation 
est un réceptacle pour le sensible, on comprendra que l’air, en lui- 
méme, est dépourvu de son. Celui-ci n’en est donc pas une propriété. 
Le réle de l’air, dans la génération du son, consiste dans la résistance 
qu’il offre & l’action des solides qui s’entrechoquent. Comme cette 
résistance n’est possible que si l’air ne se disperse pas sous le choc 
qu’il regoit, il s’ensuit que celui-ci doit étre rapide et fort.* 

Au sujet de la génération du son, Aristote se demande quelle en 
est la cause active : est-ce le corps qui frappe ou celui qui est frappé ? 


1. §. THomas, op. cit., n.439. 

2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 419 b 10. 

3. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 419 b 6, 14. 

4. 8. Tuomas, op. cit., 0.443, 

5. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 419 b 17 ; 8. THomas, n.444, 

6. ARisrors, op. cit., 419 b 20-25 ; s. THomas, op. cit., nn.445-446. 
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Il répond que l’un et l’autre le sont, chacun 4 sa maniére. En effet, le 
son nait du mouvement de deux corps qui s’entrechoquent, c’est-a- 
dire de deux corps qui sont tour a tour actifs, l’un par rapport a l’autre, 
puisque le corps qui frappe rencontre la résistance de celui qui est 
frappé, ce qui le rend passif A son tour.! 


c) La seconde génération du son: Vécho: 


L’écho est un son secondaire. Il se produit, selon Aristote, 
lorsque |’air, maintenu en une seule masse par une cavité qui l’empéche 
de se disperser, renvoie comme une balle l’air qui le frappe.? Saint 
Thomas commente ce passage du de Anima au moyen d’une compa- 
raison entre la propagation des ondes aériennes et celle des ondes 
liquides. §il’on jette un objet dans l’eau, dit-il, il se forme des ondes 
circulaires autour du point ot la surface liquide a été heurtée, ondes 
qui vont s’affaiblissant 4 mesure qu’elles s’agrandissent, jusqu’a ce 
qu’elles disparaissent totalement. Mais si, avant de disparaitre, ces 
ondes rencontrent un obstacle, de nouvelles ondes circulaires se 
forment, qui vont heurter les premiéres plus ou moins violemment, 
selon qu’elles seront plus ou moins prés de leur point d’origine. 

L’écho est un phénoméne de ce genre. Quand un son se produit 
au moment ot deux corps solides s’entrechoquent, il se forme des 
ondes aériennes circulaires qui permettent la diffusion du son de tous 
cétés. Mais si, avant que le son ne s’éteigne, c’est-A-dire avant que 
les ondes ne disparaissent totalement, |’une d’elles frappe un obstacle, 
de nouvelles ondes se forment, animées d’un mouvement contraire 4 
celui des premiéres. L’air est alors renvoyé, et c’est ainsi que nait 
Vécho.* 

Si les choses sont ainsi, il est juste de penser que toute production 
d’un son est accompagné d’un écho. Mais |’écho n’est pas toujours 
perceptible, ce qui explique qu’il soit un phénoméne relativement 
rare. Car il en est du son comme de la lumiére : celle-ci est toujours 
réfléchie, mais cette réflexion n’est pas toujours manifeste ; elle l’est 
seulement quand le corps qui recoit la lumiére est poli. Ainsi en est-il 
de l’écho ; il n’est pas autre chose qu ’un son réfléchi. Mais on ne se 
rend compte de cette réflexion que si le milieu dans lequel le son est 
produit affecte la forme d’une cavité qui en permet la multiplication.‘ 


d) La sensation auditive : 


On sait que, selon Aristote, aucun sensible n’agit diecteraent sur 
les sens externes. Toute sensation implique un intermédiaire entre 


1. S. THomas, op. cit., n.443. 

2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 419 b 25. 

3. S. THOMAS, op. cit., nn.447-448. 

4, ARISTOTE, op. cit., 419 b 25-32 ; s. THomAs, op. cit., n.450. 
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le sens et son objet propre. Celui de l’audition est liainge condition 
qu’il soit mi comme une masse une et continue. Cette condition se 
réalise quand la surface du corps qui regoit le choc est lisse. Les 
surfaces rugueuses, au contraire, sont un obstacle a la résonnance, 
car les aspérités qu’elles contiennent ont pour effet de diviser |’air. 

Nécessaire 4 la génération du son, cette masse d’air une et conti- 
nue est aussi indispensable 4 sa perception. Aussi Aristote affirme- 
t-il que l’air est connaturel a l’oreille. Enfermé dans les cavités de 
Vorgane auditif, il se trouve en état d’offrir une résistance qui permet 
l’audition, comme la résistance de l’air, 4 la surface des corps sonores, 
permet la résonnance, car, engendré ou pergu, le son a pour cause 
Vair en mouvement.? 

Notons 4 ce sujet que l’air ainsi enfermé dans l’organe auditif 
est, au dire d’Aristote, connaturel 4 l’oreille, ce qui fait dire 4 saint 
Thomas que cet air est 4 l’oreille ce que 1’élément liquide est & l’ceil.* 
Il est, pourrait-on dire, une partie de l’organe auditif. Partie inté- 
grante de l’organe auditif, cet air est, comme tel, immobile,‘ puisque 
la fonction de l’organe est de capter le son, qui est lui-méme de |’air 
en mouvement. Comme les autres sens, et méme comme toute 
faculté de connaissance, l’ouie est dépourvue de la détermination 
qu’elle regoit quand elle connait. 

Du fait que les deux conditions requises 4 l’audition, de la part 
de l’organe sensoriel, sont la présence de |’air dans l’oreille et l’immo- 
bilité de cet air, il s’ensuit que deux obstacles empéchent |’audition : 
la corruption de cet air, quand, par exemple, l’air pénétre dans l’oreille, 
ou sa mobilité, quand il lui arrive d’étre animé d’un mouvement 
propre.- Une oreille saine n’a pas de résonnance propre. Aussi 
Aristote voit-il un signe de la défectuosité de l’ouie chez celui dont 
loreille est affectée d’un bourdonnement continu semblable au son 
que rend une corne.® 


: Pour ce qui est des différences que comporte le son, Aristote s’en 
tient au grave et 4 laigu. Ces différences, dit-il, ne sont manifestes 
que dans le son en acte, et le nom par lequel on les désigne est une 
métaphore empruntée aux qualités tangibles. Le son aigu, par 
exemple, produit un effet analogue a celui d’une piqire ; le son grave 
celui d’une poussée. Le son aigu est celui qui agit beaucoup sur le 


. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 419 b 33, 420 a 3. 

. S. THomas, op. cit., 0.454. 

. S. Tuomas, op. cit., 0.453. 

. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 420 210. 

. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 420 a 14-17 ; 8. THOMAS, op. cit., nn.455-459. 
. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 420 a 17. 
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sens en peu de temps ; le son grave est celui qui agit peu, mais dans 
un temps plus long. Cela ne veut pas dire que rapide et aigu sont 
synonymes. Mais, comme le mouvement est cause du son, sa rapidité 
ou sa lenteur sont causes de l’acuité ou de la gravité du son.! 


e) Dela voix: 


Aprés avoir traité du son en général, objet de l’ouie, Aristote fait 
quelques considérations sur la voix, laquelle est une espéce de son. 
C’est le son propre A l’étre animé, encore que tous les animaux n’en 
soient pas doués. C’est par analogie qu’on attribué la voix aux étres 
inanimés, par exemple 4 la fitite et A la lyre, analogie qui repose sur 
le fait que le son qu’ils rendent présente une certaine similitude avec 
les caractéres de la voix : l’extension, la mélodie et le langage.? 

Saint Thomas explique cette simple affirmation d’Aristote. En 
général, la percussion d’un étre inanimé engendre un son. Mais ce 
son ne se prolonge pas ; il cesse avec la percussion méme. La voix 
est un son qui résulte, lui aussi, d’une percussion, la percussion de 
air contre l’organe. Comme il est au pouvoir de l’animal de mainte- 
nir cette percussion au gré de son appétit, le son est, de ce fait, prolongé. 
Les instruments de musique permettent une telle prolongation, et 
c’est une des raisons qui font qu’on parle de voix 4 leur sujet. Les 
sons qu’ils rendent sont aussi caractérisés par le grave et l’aigu, dont 
la combinaison produit une mélodie, laquelle est une autre propriété 
de la voie.t Enfin ces mémes instruments offrent une ressemblance 
avec la voix en tant que celle-ci est l’instrument du langage. Le 
langage est fait de mots, qui sont eux-mémes composés de syllabes 
dont l’émission nécessite autant de percussions distinctes. C’est pour 
cela qu’Aristote fait du langage une des espéces de la quantité dis- 
créte.6 La méme discontinuité, résultant de percussions distinctes, 
se rencontre dans les instruments de musique, et c’est lA une autre 
raison de leur préter une voix.® 

* bd * 

Nombreux sont les animaux qui n’ont pas de voix. Ce sont ceux 
qui n’ont pas de sang ou qui ne respirent pas, au dire d’Aristote, lequel 
trouve la chose raisonnable, étant donné que le son résulte d’un 
mouvement de l’air.?7 Aussi s’explique-t-on que |’organe de la respi- 
ration soit aussi celui de la voix. Car l’air que l’animal respire sert 


1. ARISTOTE, op. ctt., 420 a 26 ; s. THOMAS, op. cit., nn.461-465. 
2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 420 b 5. 

3. S. THOMAS, op. cit., n.467. 

4, S. THOMAS, op. cit., n.468. 

5. ArIsToTE, Catégories, ch.4, 4 b 24. 

6. 8S. THomas, op. cit., n.469. 

7. Anistors, De l’Ame, 420b 9. 
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a deux fins : 4 Ventretien de sa vie et & son bien-étre. Il en est de 
l’air respiré comme de la langue, dont on se sert a la fois pour gouter 
les aliments et pour parler. Le gout répond donc a une nécessité ; 
le langage articulé, au bien-étre de Vanimal. Aussi le gout est-il 
plus universellement répandu que la parole. De méme, la VOIX est 
une perfection que tous les animaux ne possédent pas, parce qu elle 
nest pas une nécessité vitale, mais un moyen qul permet l’exercice 
d’une vie plus parfaite.' 
Si la voix n’appartient qu’aux animaux qui respirent, il ne s’ensuit 
pas qu’on doive appeler voix tout bruit produit par l’air respiré, 
pas plus qu’on n’appelle voix tout son qui émane d’une partie quel- 
conque d’un animal. Sans doute, la voix résulte du choe de Pair 
respiré contre l’organe qui améne |’air aux poumons, mais a condition 
que |’émission du son s’accompagne d’une représentation, car la voix 
est un son pourvu de signification soit naturelle, soit conventionnelle.? 


* 
* * 


3° L’objet de Vodorat : lV odeur 


a) Difficulté du sujet : 


Ce sensible n’est pas aussi facile 4 déterminer que ceux dont il 
a été question jusqu’ici : la nature de l’odeur n’est pas aussi manifeste 
que celle du sonore, du visible ou de la lumiére. Cette obscurité 
provient de la médiocrité de notre odorat. Chez nous, ce sens manque 
de finesse et ne percoit pas son objet avec certitude. Sous ce rapport, 
Vhomme est inférieur 4 beaucoup d’animaux : il ne percoit les odeurs 
que si elles sont agréables ou désagréables. Il en est de notre organe 
olfactif comme de l’organe visuel des animaux aux yeux secs, comme 
les appelle Aristote, tels que les insectes et certains poissons. De 
méme que ces derniers, 4 cause de la débilité de leur vue, ne voient 
que ce qui les terrorise ou les réjouit, ainsi nous ne sentons les odeurs 
que si elles ont quelque chose d’excessif, par ot elles nous plaisent ou 
nous déplaisent.? Notons ici la relation qu’Aristote voit entre la 
perception sensible et la connaissance intellectuelle : la quiddité de 


’odeur nous échappe, parce que la sensation que nous en avons est 
elle-méme obscure. 


0) Odeur et saveur: 


Il existe une certaine affinité entre le godt et l’odorat ; de méme 
en est-il pour les saveurs et les odeurs. Or, comme le procédé naturel 
de la connaissance est d’aller du connu A l’inconnu, et que, d’autre 


1. ARIsToTE, op. cit., 420 b 16-22. 
2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 420 b 26-33. 
3. ARISTOTE, op. cit., ch.9, 421 a 6-15 ; s. THOMAS, op. cit., lect.19, nn.479, 480. 
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part, les saveurs nous sont plus manifestes que les odeurs, nous parve- 
nons a la connaissance de celles-ci, au moyen de la similitude qu’elles 
ont avec celles-la. Comme la saveur, l’odeur est tantdt douce, tantdt 
amére. Pour certains objets, la saveur et l’odeur sont proportionnées 
Pune 4l’autre : les deux sont agréables ou désagréables ; pour d’autres, 
e’est le contraire. De méme, certaines odeurs sont aigres, irritantes, 
acides ou grasses. Comme on le voit, toutes ces épithétes sont 
empruntées aux saveurs, parce que celles-ci nous sont plus manifestes 
que les odeurs, et que, dans la plupart des cas, les saveurs et les odeurs 
se correspondent. C’est ainsi que l’odeur et la saveur douces ont 
pour cause le miel et le safran, tandis que l’odeur et la saveur aigres 
viennent du thym et des choses de ce genre.! 

Les saveurs nous sont plus manifestes que les odeurs, parce que 
le sens qui les percoit, le gotit, est une sorte de toucher. Or, le toucher 
est le sens qui procure 4 l’homme le plus de certitude. A ce point de 
vue, nous l’emportons, et de beaucoup, sur les autres animaux, méme 
si nous sommes inférieurs 4 plusieurs sous le rapport de la vision, de 
Vaudition et de l’olfaction. Cette finesse du toucher, chez ’homme, 
explique pourquoi il est le plus intelligent des animaux. Elle explique 
également comment il se fait que, parmi les hommes, les uns sont mieux 
doués que d’autres au point de vue intellectuel : ceux dont la chair 
est dure ont un mauvais toucher, et, par le fait méme, sont peu doués 
quant 4 lesprit ; ceux dont la chair est molle ont un meilleur toucher, 
et sont, par le fait méme, plus intelligents.? 

Cette correspondance entre les aptitudes mentales et la perfection 
du toucher, saint Thomas la fait dépendre de deux causes. La premiére 
est que le toucher est le fondement de tous les autres sens. II est 
diffusé par tout le corps ; tous les autres organes sensoriels, quels 
qu’ils soient, sont aussi des instruments du toucher, et c’est par lui 
qu’un étre est dit sensitif. Il suit de 14 que celui qui posséde un 
meilleur toucher posséde une meilleure nature sensitive, et, par le fait 
méme, une meilleure intelligence, car la perfection du sens est une 
disposition A la perfection de l’intelligence. On voit, par cette expli- 
cation, pourquoi la perfection de l’intelligence n’est pas rattachée 4 
celle de la vue, méme si la vue est le plus spirituel de tous nos sens, et 
celui qui s’étend A une plus grande diversité de choses. C’est que la 
vue, ainsi que les sens autres que le toucher, est une perfection relative, 
eu égard a la nature sensitive, tandis que le toucher est une perfection 
absolue. Or, c’est le sens pris absolument qui est une disposition & 
V’intelligence, non pas le sens pris relativement. On peut donc étre 
supérieurement doué quant 4 la puissance visuelle ; cette qualification 
n’appelle pas, de soi, une intelligence supérieure.* 


1. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 421 a 26-421 b 3. 
2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 421 a 16-26 ; s. THomas, op. ctt., nn.481-483. 
3. S. THoMAs, op. cit., n.484. 
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L’autre raison qu’apporte saint Thomas, pour expliquer que la 
perfection de 1’intelligence correspond A celle du toucher, est que la 
finesse du toucher est consécutive 4 l’excellence de la complexion. Il 
se sert, 4 la fois, des mots compleavo et temperantia, ce qui indique bien 
qu’il veut signifier par la une certaine combinaison des éléments qul 
entrent dans la constitution du corps. Si ces éléments sont bien 
combinés, il en résultera une heureuse complexion, et, par le fait méme 
un excellent toucher. On s’explique qu’il en soit ainsi, car l’organe du 
toucher est lui-méme composé des éléments dont le corps est constitué. 
Il en posséde donc les qualités, lesquelles sont précisément les qualités 
tangibles, c’est-A-dire le chaud, le froid, le sec et l’humide..., etc. 
De 1A vient que, pour percevoir ces qualités, l’organe du toucher ne 
doit étre lui-méme ni froid, ni chaud, ni sec, ni humide 4 l’extréme, 
mais se trouver dans un état intermédiaire. C’est dire que, par 
définition, l’excellence du toucher résulte d’une combinaison bien 
proportionnée des éléments dont le corps est constitué. D’un autre 
coté, comme toute forme est proportionnée 4 sa matiére, une heureuse 
complexion est la conséquence d’une 4me noble, ce qui explique la 
relation qui existe entre l’acuité de l’esprit et la finesse du toucher.? 


c) La perception de l’odeur : 


L’odeur, comme tous les autres sensibles, agit sur le sens au 
moyen d’un intermédiaire, qui est tantét l’air, tantét eau. Est-il 
vrai que l’eau soit un milieu approprié 4 la propagation des odeurs ? 
Pour Aristote, la chose est certaine, puisque les animaux aquatiques 
sont attirés par l’odeur d’une nourriture éloignée, comme le sont ceux 
qui vivent dans l’air.2 Mais ce fait ne laisse pas de poser une difficulté. 
C’est que les animaux aquatiques, et, d’une maniére générale, ceux 
qui n’ont pas de sang, ne respirent pas, au dire d’Aristote. D’autre 
part, homme ne pergoit les odeurs qu’en aspirant l’air ; s’il exhale ou 
retient son souffle, il ne sent rien, méme quand l’objet est placé sur 
lorgane olfactif. Faut-il déduire de ces faits que les animaux qui ne 
respirent pas pergoivent les odeurs au moyen d’un sens autre que 
celui par lequel homme les pergoit ? Il n’en est rien, répond Aristote, 
et, cela, pour deux raisons. D’abord, parce que c’est l’odeur que ces 
animaux pergoivent, tout en ne respirant pas. Or, comme ce sont les 
sensibles qui donnent lieu & des sens spécifiquement distincts les uns 
des autres, il s’ensuit que le sens, au moyen duquel l’odeur est percue 
est spécifiquement le méme pour tous les animaux. En second lieu, 
c’est un fait que les odeurs fortes, comme celle du bitume et du soufire, 
produisent sur ces animaux qui ne respirent pas, le méme effet nocif 
qu’elles exercent sur l’odorat de homme. C’est dire que, dans 


1. S. THomas, op. cit., n.485. 
2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 421 b 8. 
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chaque cas, c’est le méme sens qui est affecté, de méme que c’est la 
vue, et non pas louie, qui est blessée par un excés de lumiére.? 

Il n’existe donc pas de sens autre que l’odorat, en ce qui concerne 
la perception de l’odeur. Mais l’organe olfactif, chez l’homme, différe 
de celui des autres animaux, comme ses yeux différent de ceux de 
certains animaux. Les yeux de l’homme comportent des paupiéres, 
qu’il est nécessaire de relever pour voir. Les animaux aux yeux secs 
n’en ont pas: ils voient immédiatement ce qui survient dans le 
milieu diaphane. Ainsi en est-il de l’organe olfactif : il est 4 décou- 
vert, chez les animaux qui ne respirent pas ; tandis qu’il est muni 
d’un opercule, chez les autres. De 1A vient que ces derniers ne peuvent 
percevoir l’odeur dans |’eau : le fonctionnement de leur organe olfactif 
nécessite l’écartement de l’opercule qui le recouvre, et cet écartement 
est lui-méme conditionné par la respiration, laquelle est impossible 
dans l’eau.? 

Il est & peine besoin d’ajouter que l’inodore est percu par l’odorat, 
tout comme l’invisible est percu par la vue : c’est la méme puissance 
qui percoit les opposés, et l’on ne connait la privation que par ce dont 
elle est la privation.* 


4° L’objet du gotit : le sapide 


a) L’intermédiaire dans la perception de la saveur : 


La premiére question que se pose -Aristote, au sujet du godt, est 
de savoir si ce sens s’exerce par le moyen d’un intermédiaire, comme 
c’est le cas pour la vue, l’ouie et l’odorat. Nous avons vu, en effet, 
que, pour ces derniers, l’air et l’eau sont des intermédiaires 4 travers 
lesquels se propagent la couleur, le son et l’odeur. En est-il ainsi du 
goat? Comporte-t-il un intermédiaire 4 travers lequel se propage 
la saveur? — Non, répond Aristote, car le got est une sorte de 
toucher, et la saveur, une sorte de tangible. Or, le toucher, contraire- 
ment & la vue, & l’ouie et 4 l’odorat, pergoit son objet sans |’inter- 
médiaire d’un corps étranger. L’intermédiaire, ici, fait partie de 
Vanimal : c’est un intermédiaire conjoint. On doit donc en dire 
autant du goit, puisqu’il est un toucher. En effet, l’objet du godt, la 
saveur, a sa source dans l’humide, lequel est une des qualités tangibles.* 

On serait tenté de croire que le gofit, aussi bien que les autres 
sens, s’exerce par le moyen d’un intermédiaire extrinséque, par exemple, 
Yeau. Si, en effet, un corps sapide, soluble dans l’eau, est placé dans 


1. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 421 b 12-25 ; s. THomas, op. cit., lect.20, nn.496-498. 

2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 421 b 26-422 a 5 ; s. THOMAs, op. cit., n.499. * 
3. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 421 b 6 ; s. THOMAS, op. cit., n.489. 

4. ARISTOTE, op. cit., ch.10, 422 a 7 ; 8. THoMAS, op. cit., lect.21, nn.502, 503. 
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V’eau, celui qui est dans l’eau percevra la saveur de ce corps. Il semble 
bien que, dans ces conditions, l’eau serve d’intermédiaire. Cependant, 
i] n’en est rien. Sans doute, dans cette hypothése, la saveur est 
percue au moyen de l’eau ; mais il en est ainsi, parce que la saveur 
se trouve mélangée a l’eau, non parce que |’eau sert d’intermédiaire 4 
la saveur.! On en a la preuve dans le fait que la sensation perd de 
son intensité, quand la saveur est ainsi pergue par Vintermédiaire 
del’eau. C’est dire que l’eau ne regoit pas la saveur 4 la maniére dont 
lair ou l’eau recoivent la couleur. Ce que la vue pergoit, 4 travers 
lair ou V’eau, ce n’est pas de l’air ou de l’eau colorés, mais la couleur 
méme de l’objet distant. Bref, l’intermédiaire extrinséque de la 
sensation, au sens ow l’entend Aristote, ne subit pas une modification 
physique de la part du sensible. Parce qu’une telle modification se 
réalise, dans le cas de la saveur, on en conclut & l’absence d’un tel 
intermédiaire, en ce qui concerne le gott.? 

Toutefois, si l’eau n’est pas un véritable intermédiaire dans la 
sensation gustative, il reste que cette sensation ne s’exerce pas sans le 
concours de l’humidité. L’humidité est 4 la perception de la saveur, 
ce que la lumiére est 4 la perception de la couleur. Aussi, l’objet du 
goat doit-il étre humide, ou susceptible de le devenir. C’est a cette 
fin que la salive est ordonnée.? 


b) Gott et toucher : 


Du rapprochement que fait Aristote entre le gotit et le toucher, 
il ne faut pas conclure a l’absence d’une distinction spécifique entre 
les deux. Le gotit et le toucher se ressemblent, quant a la maniére 
dont ils pergoivent leur objet ; ils se dintinguent quant a l’objet qu’ils 
percoivent. Pour l’un et l’autre sens, la perception de l’objet se fait 
par contact ; mais l’objet percu n’est pas le méme. Le toucher a 
pour objet propre les qualités des corps simples, c’est-A-dire des corps 
dont l’animal est constitué ; tandis que l’objet propre du godt est la 
saveur, laquelle n’est pas une des qualités des corps simples. Cepen- 
dant, la saveur prend sa source dans une des qualités des corps simples, 
a savoir l’humide. C’est dire que le gotit et le toucher sont formelle- 
ment distincts, quoique radicalement semblables. Aussi, envisagé 
comme moyen de discerner les saveurs, le got est autre chose que le 
toucher ; mais, en tant qu’il percoit les qualités tangibles de la nourri- 
ture, c’est un toucher, car, selon Aristote, c’est le toucher qui est le 
sens de la nourriture.4 Aussi, est-ce dans la mesure ow il est un 
toucher, que le gofit donne lieu A la tempérance ou A Vintempérance, 


1, ARISTOTE, op. cit., 422 213. 

2. 8. THomas, op. cit., nn.506, 507. 

3. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 422 a17 ; s. Tuomas, op. cit., n.508. 

4. ARISTOTE, op. cit., ch.3, 414b 7; 8. THOMAS, op. cit., n.504. 
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car la tempérance concerne directement le sens du toucher. C’est 
: : : 
Pusage de la nourriture, bien plus que la perception de sa saveur, qui 


procure des jouissances pouvant donner lieu A la tempérance ou a 
Vintempérance.! 


c) Ce que Von percoit par le gott : 


De méme que la vue pergoit le visible et l’invisible, tel que 
Yobscurité ou l’excés de lumiére ; de méme que |’ouie percoit l’audible 
et limaudible, tel que le silence ou le son excessif ; ainsi le godt 
pergoit le sapide et l’insipide, c’est-a-dire non seulement ce qui n’a 
pas ou que peu de saveur, mais aussi ce dont la saveur est fortement 
désagréable. 

Etant donné que le sapide est humide, et que celui-ci est potable, 
Aristote voit dans le potable et le non-potable le principe de ce que 
Von pergoit par le goat. Notons, cependant, que le potable et le non- 
potable relévent 4 la fois du gofit et du toucher : du toucher, en tant 
qu’humides ; du godt, en tant que sapides.? 


d) L’organe du gotit : 


Puisque sentir, c’est patir sous l’action du sensible, la sensation 
n’est possible que si le sens est susceptible d’étre informé par son 
objet. Cette réceptivité concerne donc l’organe sensoriel, puisque la 
sensation s’exerce par le moyen d’un organe. C’est dire que la sensa- 
tion gustative n’est possible que si le godt, dont 1’objet est l’humide et 
le savoureux, n’est lui-méme ni humide, ni savoureux en acte, non 
plus qu’incapable de le devenir, tout comme la vision n’est possible 
que parce que l’ceil est dépourvu de couleur et capable de la recevoir. 

Cette affirmation est fondée sur l’expérience. Nous savons, en 
effet, qu’on ne gotite pas quand la langue est trop séche ou trop humide. 
Dans ce dernier cas, en particulier, humidité déja existante empéche 
le contact avec celle qui survient. C’est ce qui arrive A celui qui, 
aprés avoir goité une forte saveur, est incapable d’en percevoir une 
autre ; c’est aussi le cas des malades: tout leur est amer, parce 
qu’ils pergoivent avec un organe chargé d’amertume.’* : 


e) Les espéces de saveurs : 


En ce qui concerne la classification des saveurs, Aristote distingue 
d’abord les saveurs simples, c’est-a-dire celles qui s’opposent contraire- 
ment, 4 savoir le doux et l’amer ; puis, celles qui en dérivent, 4 savoir 


1. ARISTOTE, Ethique, II, ch.13, 1118 a 25 ; s. Tuomas, In III Ethicorum, lect.20, 
nn.613, 614 ; In II de Anima, lect.21, n.511. 


2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 422 a 20-35 ; s. THOMAS, op. cit., nn.509, 510. 
3. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 422 b1-10 ; s. THoMAs, op. cit., nn.512-513. 
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Ponctueux et le salé ; enfin, celles qui s’interposent entre ces derniéres, 
4 savoir l’aigre, l’Apre, l’astringent et l’acide.! 

Au sujet de cette classification, il importe de noter, avec saint 
Thomas, que la distinction spécifique des saveurs a son origine dans 
la maniére dont elles agissent sur le sens du gott, c’est-a-dire selon 
qu’elles l’affectent agréablement ou désagréablement, non dans les 
choses matérielles qui produisent ces saveurs.? Ce qui donne lieu a 
cette remarque de saint Thomas, c’est que les saveurs ont pour cause 
le chaud, le froid, le sec et ’humide, lesquels, d’aprés la physique 
ancienne, sont les qualités élémentaires des corps. Or, le chaud et le 
froid, de méme que le sec et l’humide, sont des contraires, en ce sens 
qu’ils sont extrémement opposés. On pourrait conclure de la que la 
contrariété du doux et de l’amer se raméne 4A l’opposition qui existe 
entre le chaud et le froid ou le sec et l’humide. Saint Thomas nous 
avertit qu’il ne faut pas l’entendre ainsi : la contrariété du doux et 
de Vamer réside dans leur maniére opposée d’affecter le gotit, selon 
que la sensation est agréable ou désagréable. C’est dire, au fond, que 
la saveur a sa nature propre, marquée par la relation essentielle qui 
existe entre le godt et son objet propre. 


* 
* * 


5° L’objet du toucher : le tangible 


a) La pluralité du toucher : 


A propos du toucher, Aristote affirme, en premier lieu, que ce 
sens n’est pas un mais multiple. La raison qu’il en donne est que 
tout sens qui est un ne porte que sur une seule contrariété : le blanc 
et le noir, pour la vue ; le grave et l’aigu, pour louie ; le doux et 
Yamer, pour le gofit. Or, le tangible, objet du toucher, comporte 
de multiples contrariétés : le chaud et le froid, le sec et l’humide, le 
dur et le mou, le lourd et le léger..., etc. On doit donc affirmer la 
pluralité du toucher.? 

On serait tenté de contester cette affirmation, sous prétexte que 
les autres sensibles comportent, aussi bien que le tangible, de multi- 
ples contrariétés, telles que la faiblesse et l’intensité, la rudesse et la 
douceur, en ce qui concerne le son. Et l’on pourrait en dire autant 
& propos de la couleur. Mais alors, pourquoi cette exception pour 
le toucher? — Parce que, répond Aristote, les multiples contrariétés 
que comportent les autres sensibles se rattachent toutes 4 un méme 


1. ARIsToTE, op. cit., 422 b 10. 
2. S. Tuomas, op. cit., n.515. 


3, A , ; : 
Py oe De VAme, II, ch.11, 422b 17,23 ; s. Tuomas, In II de Anima, lect.22, 
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sujet : la faiblesse et l’intensité, la rudesse et la douceur, que l’ouie 
pergoit, se rattachent toutes & un méme sujet : le son. Il n’en est 
pas ainsi des contrariétés que percoit le toucher ; on ne peut les 
rattacher & un sujet commun.! 

Pour comprendre ce que dit ici Aristote, il faut tenir compte de 
Vinterprétation de saint Thomas.?. Rappelons, d’abord, que la dis- 
tinction des puissances est proportionnelle 4 celle des objets : s’il 
existe une distinction formelle entre la vue et l’ouie, c’est que leurs 
objets, la couleur et le son, sont formellement différents. C’est dire 
que l’unité de chaque sens vient de ce que le sensible auquel il est 
ordonné constitue un seul genre. Comme tout genre ne comporte 
qu’une seule contrariété premiére, il s’ensuit que l’objet d’un seul 
sens ne comporte qu’une premiére contrariété. Pour la vue, les 
premiers contraires sont le blanc et le noir ; pour l’ouie, le grave et 
Vaigu. 

Cependant, cette premiére contrariété, unique en chaque genre, 
n’exclut pas d’autres contrariétés secondaires, dont les unes sont des 
subdivisions du genre, les autres, des contrariétés purement acci- 
dentelles. Le corps animé, par exemple, se divise en sensible et non- 
sensible ; le sensible, 4 son tour, en raisonnable et non raisonnable ; 
ce sont la autant de contrariétés qui divisent le genre « corps ». Noir 
et blanc sont aussi des contraires pour ce genre, mais ceux-ci sont 
purement accidentels. C’est en se placant 4 ce point de vue, qu’on 
peut parler de multiples contrariétés, 4 propos des sens autres que le 
toucher. On dira, par exemple, 4 propos du son, qu’en plus du grave 
et de l’aigu, il comporte d’autres contrariétés telles que la faiblesse et 
lintensité. Il n’en va pas ainsi pour le toucher : ici, ce sont les 
contrariétés premiéres et per se qui sont multiples ; ces contrariétés 
multiples ne s’unifient pas dans un seul genre, comme c’est le cas 
pour les autres sensibles ; de 14 résulte, au dire d’Aristote, la pluralité 
du toucher. 

C’est ici que la pensée du Stagyrite nécessite une juste interpréta- 
tion, car, en un sens, on peut assigner un sujet commun 4 toutes les 
qualités tangibles, puisque toutes ces qualités ont pour sujet le corps 
en tant que tel. Mais cela ne détruit pas ce que dit Aristote, quand 
il affrme qu’on ne peut réduire 4 un seul sujet les multiples contra- 
riétés du toucher. Par sujet d’une contrariété, en effet, on peut 
entendre soit le genre lui-méme, qui est en puissance 4 leur égard, soit 
la substance qui sert de sujet A ce genre. En ce dernier sens, on dira 
que le corps coloré est le sujet de cette contrariété que constituent le 
noir et le blanc. En ce sens également on dira que le corps, en tant 
que tel, est le sujet des multiples contrariétés que constituent les 
qualités tangibles. Toutes ces contrariétés, en effet, se ramifient 


1. ARISTOTE : op. cit., 422 b 27 ; S. Tuomas, op. ctt., nn.520. 
2. S. THomas, op. cit., nn.522-525. 
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dans une méme substance, laquelle n’est autre que le corps, en tant 
que tel. Mais il est évident que celui-ci ne constitue pas un genre 
unique, qui serait en puissance par rapport & ces multiples contrariétés 
que sont le chaud et le froid, le sec et Vhumide, le dur et le mou pip ober 
C’est ce qui fait dire 4 saint Thomas, commentant Aristote, que le 
toucher est subjectivement un mais formellement multiple.’ Cette 
interprétation est on ne peut plus conforme 4 la doctrine d’Aristote : 
on va s’en rendre compte & l’instant, en examinant ce qu’il dit de 
V’organe du toucher. 

On serait tenté de croire que l’organe du toucher n’est autre que 
la chair, étant donné que la sensation tactile se produit dés que la 
chair est mise en contact avec le tangible. Aristote ne voit pas dans 
ce fait une raison suffisante d’affirmer que la chair est l’organe du 
toucher. Car, dit-il, si on recouvre la chair d’une membrane ou 
d’une toile fine, la sensation tactile va se produire aussitét que cette 
membrane ou cette toile viendra en contact avec l’objet. Dira-t-on, 
alors, que cette membrane est l’organe du toucher? Non, évidem- 
ment. A supposer, maintenant, qu’une telle membrane, au lieu 
d’étre artificielle, fat naturelle 4 l’homme, la sensation serait sans 
doute plus rapide ; cependant, on ne dirait pas de cette membrane 
qu’elle est l’organe du toucher, mais un intermédiaire naturel.2 De ce 
fait, Aristote tire une conclusion en faveur de la pluralité du toucher. 
Il arrive 4 cette conclusion au moyen d’une hypothése fondée sur 
Vanalogie qui existe entre la chair qui recouvre notre corps et |’air 
qui nous entoure. Si cet air faisait partie de nous-mémes, comme la 
chair fait partie de notre corps, nous serions tentés d’y voir l’organe 
de la vision, de l’audition et de l’olfaction, comme nous sommes tout 
naturellement portés 4 croire que la chair est l’organe du toucher. 
Dans ces conditions, la vue, l’ouie et l’odorat nous paraitraient n’étre 
qu’un seul et méme sens, comme il arrive pour le toucher. Mais, 
sachant que cet air est distinct de nous, nous comprenons qu’il n’est 
pas l’organe de la vision, de l’audition et de l’olfaction, et qu’il existe 
des organes différents pour chacune de ces sensations. Par conséquent, 
la vue, l’ouie, l’odorat sont des sens distincts. En ce qui concerne le 
toucher, la distinction n’est pas manifeste, parce qu’ici l’intermédiaire 
est une partie de nous-mémes.? 

Aristote voit une autre preuve de la pluralité du toucher dans 
le fait que la sensation tactile s’exerce aussi bien par la langue que 
par les autres parties de notre corps. En effet, au moyen de la langue 
nous percevons le chaud, le froid, le sec, l’humide..., ete. Mais il y 
a une chose que la langue pergoit, et que ne percoivent pas les autres 
parties de notre corps: la saveur. De 1A la distinction que nous 


1. S. THomas, ibid. 
2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 422 b 35, 423 a 5. 
3. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 423 a 6-13 ; s. THomas, op. ctt., 0.527. 
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faisons entre le goiit et le toucher, distinction que nous ne ferions pas, 
si les autres parties de notre corps percevaient aussi la saveur. Or, 
e’est & cause d’une illusion de ce genre, que la pluralité du toucher 
nous est cachée : incapables de différencier le toucher qui percoit le 
ehaud et le froid de celui qui sent le sec et l’humide, nous croyons A 
’unité formelle du toucher. Bref, la croyance A l’unité formelle du 
toucher repose sur l’illusion que la chair est l’organe de la sensation 
tactile, alors qu’en réalité elle n’en est que l’intermédiaire connaturel. 
De fait, selon Aristote, cet organe est interne, et se trouve localisé dans 
la région qui est voisine du cceur.} 


b) L’intermédiaire dans le toucher : 


Puisque la chair n’est pas l’organe du toucher, mais son inter- 
médiaire connaturel, il y a lieu de se demander si, en plus de cet 
intermédiaire intrinséque, il existe, pour le toucher comme pour les 
autres sens, un intermédiaire extrinséque. La chose n’est pas évidente, 
parce qu’ici la sensation se fait par contact. A cette question, la 
réponse d’Aristote est affirmative : toute sensation comporte un inter- 
médiaire extrinséque.? Cette réponse est fondée sur l’hypothése que 
tous les corps comportent une troisiéme dimension. Dés lors, chaque 
fois qu’un corps s’interpose entre deux corps, il est impossible que 
ceux-ci se touchent immédiatement. C’est le cas des corps qui se 
trouvent dans l’eau ou dans l’air. Pour les premiers, la chose est 
évidente : si voisins qu’ils soient l’un de l’autre, l’eau qui les sépare 
empéche leur contact immédiat. Il en est de méme pour les seconds : 
Vair les sépare ; mais ce fait nous échappe, parce que nous vivons 
dans l’air, tout comme les animaux aquatiques ne remarquent pas que 
l’eau les sépare des objets avec lesquels ils viennent en contact.* Une 
illusion de ce genre se produit dans la sensation tactile, et aussi dans 
la sensation gustative : nous croyons 4 l’absence d’un intermédiaire 
extrinséque, parce que la présence de cet intermédiaire n’est pas aussi 
évidente ici que dans la vision, l’audition et l’olfaction. C’est 1a que 
nous sommes naturellement portés 4 voir la différence entre le toucher 
et le godt et les autres sens : nous affirmons spontanément que la vue, 
Vouie et odorat percgoivent a distance, tandis que le toucher et le 
gotit pergoivent par contact immédiat. 

_ Cependant il y a ici une différence. En ce qui concerne la vue, 
Vouie et Vodorat, l’objet meut d’abord l’intermédiaire, lequel, 4 son 
tour, meut le sens. En ce qui concerne le toucher et le gott, les 
choses se passent autrement : c’est simultanément que |’objet meut 
Vintermédiaire et le sens, comme il arrive 4 celui qui est frappé a 


1. Anistotr, De Sensu et Sensato, ch.II, 439 a 1. 
2. Aristote, De l’Ame, II, ch.11, 423 b 8. 
3. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 423 a 22-35 ; s. THoMAs, op. cit., lect. 23, nn.530-533. 
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travers son bouclier.1 Au sujet de cette simultaneéite, saint Thomas 
apporte une précision 4 la pensée d’Aristote. Cette simultanéité, 
dit-il, il faut l’envisager non pas tant dans ordre du temps que dans 
celui de la causalité. Si l’on s’en tenait a l’ordre du temps, il serait 
faux de dire que cette simultanéité est propre au toucher, puisqu’elle 
se réalise dans le cas de la vision. Ce que veut dire Aristote, c’est que, 
dans le cas des autres sens l’immutation de l’intermédiaire est cause de 
Vimmutation du sens, parce qu’ici l’intermédiaire est nécessaire. 
Dans le cas du toucher, au contraire, une telle causalité n’existe pas, 
parce qu’ici l’intermédiaire est, en quelque sorte, accidentel. En 
d’autres termes, s’il existe un intermédiaire dans la sensation tactile, 
c’est dd au fait que les corps qui se touchent sont entourés d’eau ou d’air.* 


c) L’organe et Vobjet du toucher : 


On a vu que la chair n’est pas l’organe du toucher, mais son inter- 
médiaire. Aristote en voit une preuve indubitable dans le fait que 
l’animal sent les objets qui sont posés directement sur sa chair. Aucun 
sens, en effet, ne pergoit son objet, quand celui-ci est posé directement 
sur l’organe : on ne voit pas, si l’objet coloré est placé sur le globe 
oculaire. C’est dire que l’organe du toucher n’est pas a |’extérieur 
mais 4 l’intérieur, et que la chair est au toucher ce que l’air et l’eau 
sont aux autres sens, c’est-A-dire un simple intermédiaire.* 

Au moyen du toucher, nous percevons les qualités tangibles, 
c’est-a-dire les qualités qui concernent le corps en tant que tel, savoir 
le chaud, le froid, le sec et l’humide. Bref, le toucher a pour objet 
les qualités propres 4 chacun des corps élémentaires : l’eau, l’air, la 
terre et le feu. C’est dire que l’organe du toucher est en puissance 
vis-a-vis de ces qualités, puisque sentir c’est subir |’action du sensible. 
Par conséquent, ce que nous percevons, au moyen du toucher, ce 
n’est pas le chaud, le froid..., etc., que l’organe méme posséde d’une 
fagon actuelle, mais ce qui, dans ces qualités, constitue un excés par 
rapport 4 l’état actuel de l’organe. Celui-ci est, en quelque sorte, 
situé 4 mi-chemin entre les qualités tangibles qui sont contraires l’une 
4 lautre. Et c’est précisément cet état moyen qui permet a l’organe 
du toucher de percevoir les extrémes, car un tel état constitue une 
sorte d’opposition qui le rend apte a subir l’action de l’un et de l’autre : 
en regard du froid, le tiéde est chaud ; en regard du chaud, il est froid. 
De méme que l’organe destiné 4 percevoir le blanc et le noir n’est en 
acte aucun de ces sensibles, mais en puissance seulement ; ainsi, 


Vorgane du toucher n’est en acte ni chaud ni froid, mais en puissance 
seulement.‘ 


1. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 423 b 13-18. 

2. S. THoMAs, op. cit., n.544. 

3. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 423 b 20-27 ; s. THOMAS, op. cit., n.545. 

4. ARISTOTE, op. cit., 423 b 28, 424410; s. THOMAS, op. cit., nn.546, 547. 
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Cependant, comme l’observe saint Thomas, il existe une diffé- 
rence entre le toucher et les autres sens. C’est que les autres sens sont 
entiérement dénués des qualités sensibles auxquelles ils sont ordonnés : 
ceil n’est nullement coloré. L’organe du toucher, au contraire, 
posséde, d’une maniére entitative, les qualités tangibles ; sa potentia- 
lité, relativement 4 ces qualités, réside dans le fait qu’il les posséde a 
un degré moyen. De 1a vient qu’il existe une relation entre la com- 
plexion de l’animal et la perfection de son toucher : l’excellence du 
toucher résulte de l’équilibre harmonieux des éléments qui composent 
le corps. De la vient également que, de tous les animaux, l’homme est 
celui qui posséde le meilleur toucher.! 


* 
* * 


Telles sont les vues d’Aristote sur l’objet propre de chaque sens 
externe. Comme nous le disions au début de cet article, la science 
psychologique contemporaine ne ressemble guére 4 celle d’Aristote sur 
ce point précis. Et cela est tout 4 fait normal en un sujet si étroite- 
ment lié 4 la science expérimentale. Mais cela ne rend pas inutile, 
croyons-nous, l’examen de la pensée d’Aristote. Ce dernier faisait 
grand état de la pensée des autres. Son traité de |’Ame en est un 
exemple frappant : le quart de ce traité est consacré 4 Vhistoire des 
doctrines sur l’Ame. Voici en quels terme il justifie l’importance qu’il 
accorde 4 ces doctrines. « Puisque nous étudions lame, il est néces- 
saire, en méme temps que de poser des problémes que nous aurons a 
résoudre par la suite, de recueillir les opinions de nos devanciers qui 
ont professé quelque doctrine a ce sujet, afin de tirer profit de ce 
qu’elles auront de juste, et d’éviter ce qui ne lest pas. » ? 


Stanislas CANTIN. 


1. S. THOMAS, op. cit., n.548. 
2. ARISTOTE, op. cit., I, ch.2, 403 b 20-23. 


Natural Law and Modern Jurisprudence 


I. LAW AND THE FORMATION OF THE CITIZEN 


1. The influence of the community 


It is almost with surprise that we remark in the Ethics, where 
Aristotle is preparing his transition to the Politics, the important and 
even critical role he assigns to law in the formation of virtue.' It is 
our habit to think of law as occupied with ends more immediate and 
pedestrian like monitoring traffic, taxing our cigarettes, and suppressing 
violence. Only in its more striking manifestations, as when after 
scrupulous due process, without anger or pity, it solemnly exacts the 
poena capitalis, do we glimpse in its disinterested concern for justice 
some hint of the ‘‘ sacred majesty of law.’’ So too for the legal 
profession itself. Lawyers are best known to us for jousting in civil 
actions, advising great corporations, and drawing up legal forms 
foolproof against the resourcefulness of yet other lawyers. None of 
this suggests a connection between law and virtue. 

But these workaday functions involve quite subordinate aspects 
of law and stand to its primary purposes as a munitions worker to 
victory in the field. The distinction between lawyers and great 
lawyers is classical. Once we see the law in its more universal aspects, 
we can recognize an essential part of political prudence ? whose end is 
of all the arts and practical sciences maxime principalis and “ divine.” * 

Yet here too we must labor to purify a degenerated and laicized 
notion of the political life. Soldier and surgeon we can easily picture 
in dedicated role. But before the ‘“ politician ’’ can excite our rever- 
ence he must find another name with less odious connotations.. And 
even when he is rebaptized as Judge, Senator, or President, — tanti 
ponderis est peccatum— we may see in his great office simply an 
avenue to prestige and profit, or the instrument of power. That 
is why the vita civilis is the special object of those thirsty for honors,‘ 


1. Ethics, Bk X, c. 10,1179 b. References to the Ethics are from the Ross edition of 
Aristotle’s works, Oxford, 1925, vol. rx. 


2. In VI Eth., lect.vi1, nn.1197-1201. References are to the Marietti edition of 
St. Thomas’ commentary. 


3. In I Eth., lect.u, nn.25,30. 


4. “ Fere totus civilis vitae finis videtur esse honor, qui redditur bene operantibus in 
vita civili quasi pions Et ideo colentibus civilem vitam probabile videtur felicitas 
in honore consistere”’. Ibid., lect.v, n.63. Cf. also In II Politicorum, lect.xtv, n.315, and 
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in itself a sign of its nobility as bearing in a peculiar manner on the 
final good of man.! It is the art of ruling free men, the art of arts in 
its own order.? 


Est enim civitas principalissimum eorum quae humana ratione constitui 
possunt. Nam ad ipsam omnes communitates humanae referuntur. 
... Si igitur principalior scientia est quae est de nobiliori et perfectiori, 
necesse est politicam inter omnes scientias practicas esse principaliorem et 
architectonicam omnium aliarum, utpote considerans ultimum et perfectum 
bonum in rebus humanis.* 


For unhappy historical reasons it is common nowadays to oppose 
the interests of man and society, to identify the latter simply with 
the State or government, and thus (since all power is subject to abuse) 
to sense in the structures of civil society itself a natural threat to the 
person. ‘This situation is aggravated by a peculiar feature of modern 
life in the large American city especially : the diminishing role of 
“ mediating ”’ communities like the family, church, and neighborhood 
in transmitting cultural values. No other societies effectively 
intervene between the individual and the State which tends more and 
more to absorb the resultant vacuum. With this loss of an authentic 
sense of political community, the State comes to be regarded as a 
gigantic administrative machine and a wholly artificial device for 
securing a minimum of public order and efficiency, generally on a 
purely material and empirical level.4 A kind of social positivism 
excludes all human ends qualitatively superior to those which imme- 
diately interest the individual himself so that any order imposed for a 
common good appears to subtract from personality and liberty 
rather than to complete them. There is lacking here all appreciation 
of the special unity proper to civil society which far from effacing 
natural diversity, on the contrary, supposes and nourishes it.’ The 
defect of such individualism is in its truncated view of human nature 
that misses the sense in which an individual, while a substantial whole, 
is at the same time also naturally a part ordered to the good of another 


1. “ Oportet quod ultimus finis pertineat ad scientiam principalissimam de fine primo 
et principalissimo existentem, et maxime architectonicam, tamquam praecipientem aliis 
quid oporteat facere. Sed civilis scientia videtur esse talis... Ergo ad eam pertinet 
considerare optimum finem.” In I Eth., lect.u, n.25. 

2. See Politics, Bk I, ¢.5 1254 a. References to the Politics are from the Ross 
edition, vol.x. 

3. In Libros Politicorum, Prooemium, n.7. 

4, See the remarks of Pope Pius XII in his 1955 Christmas Allocution with regard to 
purely quantitative methods of measuring the function of the State. (Catholic Mind for 
March, 1956, pp.164-165). 

5. “ Civitas non solum debet esse ex pluribus hominibus, sed etiam ex differentibus 
specie, idest ex hominibus diversarum conditionum. Non enim fit civitas ex hominibus qui 
sunt totaliter similes secundum conditiones.”’ Jn II Polit., lect.1, n.180, tertio, 
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whole.! The city is in fact anterior by nature to the individual and 
family in the same sense that act is said to be prior to potency.’ It is 
in civil society that man and the family find their natural human 
completion,* meaning by that not just security from marauding bands 
and from physical want, but the abundant means for the “ happy 
life ’’ — the life of intellectual and moral virtue. 

An abortive notion of man’s relation to the body politic according 
to which there would exist in fact no community at all but only an 
external accidental bond, is not without its repercussions on the 
philosophy of law. Law as an instrument of the public power is 
limited by the ends of that power and as we restrict the interests of the 
one, so of the other.‘ Later on we will examine more closely how this 
affects the process of formal legislation in a democratic society. For 
the moment we wish to point out the bearing of the civil community, 
through its laws, on the moral formation of its members. 

Neither vice nor virtue is entirely natural to man ® and for the 
latter he needs besides a habit checking the natural drift of concu- 
piscence,* the direction of a prudent reason. And that is what laws 
are for.’ It is striking that, for the Greeks, the barbarians were those 
‘“who were not governed by civil laws” * and that the term we 
ourselves oppose to barbarian is civilized. Apart from his fellows, 
Polyphemus is also ‘ without law or justice’? — an affectator belli 
all the more fearful in that natural resourcefulness and “ virtue ” 
equip him with means to satisfy his*‘untamed appetites.» We owe 
it to the city, the polis, that litigation has supplanted the feud ° and 
that the good behaviour we take for granted — being civil — is for 
most people easy and pleasant. 


1. “ Quia homo naturaliter est animal sociale, utpote qui indiget ad suam vitam multis 
quae sibi ipse solus praeparare non potest ; consequens est, quod homo naturaliter sit pars 
alicuius multitudinis per quam praestetur sibi auxilium ad bene vivendum.” ~Jn J Eth., 
lect.1, n.4. 


2. “‘Tllud dicimus esse naturam uniuscumque rei, quod convenit ei quando est eius 
generatio perfecta : sicut natura hominis est quam habet post perfectionem generationis 
ipsius...naturalis.”’ In I Polit., lect.1, n.32. 


3. Cf. In I Polit., lect.1, n.31, tertio ; nn.40-41. 
4. “ Leges de omnibus loquuntur, secundum quod potest convinci, quod pertineat 


ad aliquid utile communitati. ... Semper enim in legibus ferendis attenditur id quod est 
utile et quod est principale in civitate.”” In V Eth., lect.11, n.902. 


5. Cf. Ia ITzx, q.95, a.1, c. 
6. In VII Eth., lect.xrx. 
7. Cf. In X Eth., lect.x1v, nn.2148-49 ; n.2153. 
8. In I Polit., lect.1, n.28. 
9. Politics, Bk I, ¢.2, 1253 a. 
10. Cf. Hotmus, O.W., The Common Law, Little, Boston, 1881, p.37. 


11. “ Homo reducitur ad iustitiam per ordinem civilem; quod patet ex hoc quod eodem 
nomine apud graecos nominatur ordo civilis communitatis, et iudicium iustitiae, scilicet 
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Because the community touches so squarely on the conduct of 
life, a crucial importance attaches to the “‘ consensus ”’ or what Walter 
Lippman calls ‘“ the public philosophy.” For expressed or implicit 
in it are the values which shape the laws. And here we must note 
with Aristotle that it makes little difference whether these laws be 
written ones or not.1_ Law determines morality through its power to 
induce a habit. But just as effective as coactivity, in its obvious and 
elementary sense of physical force, is the consuetudo popularis from 
which it is hard to depart and against which even formal law itself may 
prove futile. Morality, it is true, must be personal and deliberately 
accepted before it is genuine morality. But the community has much 
to say in deciding the material form this morality is to take ‘ sicut 
apud Germanos olim latrocinitum non reputabatur iniquum.”* The 
mere fact that a community ideal comes to an individual from the 
outside and before he is capable of forming moral judgments favors its 
acceptance as objectively valid. 

Aristotle has shrewdly noted the importance of early training 
and of a good start in learning to take pleasure in the right sort of 
things.‘ By and large it is the pleasant thing that we are going to do. 
A peculiar vividness attaches to our childhood experiences which offer 
nature her first deployment so that “‘ we favor and persist in them.’ 5 
Thus they fix the direction for the formation of our early habits, and 
habit in turn tends to reinforce itself as a source of pleasure more basic 
even than novelty.® All delight is founded ultimately on “ similitude”’ 
or proportion to nature,’ and habit is itself a second nature. Consue- 
tudo vertitur in naturam. Much depends therefore on whether this 
second nature imposed in childhood is good or bad since nature ex- 
presses itself in actions that bear a similitude to it.® 


dike. Unde manifestum est quod ille qui civitatem instituit, abstulit hominibus quod essent 
pessimi, et reduxit eos ad hoe quod essent optimi secundum iustitiam et virtutes.” In I 
Polit., lect.1, n.41. 

1. Ethics, Bk X, ¢. 9, 1180 b. The nomoi, for which Socrates had such reverence, 
were old formulations and not contemporary legislative acts: They transcended strict law 
and entered the domain of social ethics. This is why Aristotle connects education with the 
spirit of the laws and says they are intended to make the citizens good and just. See 
Barker’s edition of the Ethics, pp.lxix et ff. 

2. Ia ITae, q.97, 2.3, ad 2. 

. Ia ITae, q.94, 2.4, ¢. 

. Ethics, Bk II, ¢.2. 

. In VII Polit., lect.xu, 0.1256. 
. Cf. IIa ITae, q.32, 2.2, ad 3. 
othida atts G27, 8.0." 

8. “ Finis proprius et proximus (virtutis) est quod similitudo habitus existat in actu.” 
In III Eth., lect.xv,n.549. Thus the good intended by the courageous man is ipsa fortitudo. 

We can be deceived here by the fact that our most vehement pleasures are corporeal 
and accompanied with motion and change which thus appear to be per se causes of delight. 
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These considerations are of special significance for the democratic 
society. In distinguishing the virtues proper to the citizen and those 
of the good man, Aristotle excepted the case of the ruler himself.’ 
In this citizen all the virtues and not just the civic ones were required 
so that his direction of the community be really prudent and that his 
vision of the final purposes of life be not corrupted by passion, it being 
understood moreover that one’s estimate of the common good must 
inevitably take its color from what he conceives the end of life itself 
to be. 


Unde secundum quod homines diversimode existimant de fine vitae 
humanae, secundum hoc diversimode existimant de conversatione civitatis. 
Qui enim finem humanae vitae ponunt delectationes vel potentiam aut 
honores, existimant illam civitatem esse optime dispositam in qua homines 
possunt vivere delitiose vel acquirere multas pecunias, aut consequi magnos 
honores vel multis dominari. Qui vero finem praesentis vitae ponunt in 
bono quod est praemium virtutis existimant illam civitatem esse optime 
dispositam in qua homines maxime pacifice et secundum virtutem 
vivunt.? 


Consequently, in the democracy, where all the citizens in some 
measure participate in rule and where the vox populi is especially 
audible, the operative concept of the common good will be a grass-roots 
idea and here more than elsewhere the public philosophy will be 
incorporated in the laws and be reinforced by them in turn. We have 
only to reflect on how many lines of conduct in areas critical for the 
status of a society (those, for example, touching marriage and the 
family) are now currently accepted whereas a century ago, a relatively 
brief span in the life of a community, they were the frowned upon 
exceptions. Particularly with modern devices for propaganda and 
mass-communication media, the modern democracy is always in danger 
of degenerating to the “‘ znordinatus status popularis ’’ with its venale 
suffragium * and the tyranny of the “still small voice of the herd.’ 
For this reason Pope Pius XII warns of the necessity for a special 
spiritual maturity in a people living under this regime.‘ 


(Cf. Ia ITae, q.31, 0.5, c.; In VII Eth., lect.xtv, nn.1533 ff.) But this is accidental to the 
nature of pleasure which is essentially a quies in bono adepto. Because our material potencies 
are limited, they are not only impeded by the absence of their objects but also exhausted by 
excess. (Cf. Ja IJae, q.32, a.1, ad 1; a.7,ad 3.) Motion and change are pleasurable in so 
far as they restore equilibrium and thus prevent the “ corruption” of habit (q.82, 
a.2, ad 8). ; 

1. Politics, Bk III, c. 4, 1276b-1277a. (St. Thomas, lect.111.) 

2. In IT Poltt., lect.1, n.170. 

3. Cf. Ia ITae, q.97, a.1, c. 


4, 1944 Christmas Allocution, AAS XII (1945), pp. 1-10. (Catholic Mind for Feb. 
1945). 
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2. The role of jurisprudence 


a) The necessity of jurisprudence 


Since laws are among the chief means to the common good — a 
good specifically human, complex in structure, and one to be pro- 
gressively realized ! — it is easy to see the necessity of a sound juris- 
prudentia or science of law. It is a moral science, obviously, since the 
political order has man for its subject, foundation, and end. Of neces- 
sity it must consider principles whose discovery and defence are the pro- 
per task of other disciplines but which bear heavily on the legislator’s 
art. The nature of man and his destiny ; the origin of rights and 
authority ; the nature of justice : these are but some of those ‘‘ larger 
questions of the law ” that the great jurists warn us not to dismiss as 
though having only academic importance with regard to the real down- 
to-earth issues of the courtroom. Veram philosophiam non simulatam 
affectamus.? Law is more than a craft. The term jurisprudence, it is 
true, draws immediate attention to those active moments when it is 
working close to the complexities of a concrete problem. But prudence 
needs a fulcrum and supposes more than mere synderesis.* It is the 
application of right reason to a singular, and no situation is so fluid and 
contingent as to escape all control of necessary principles as its pomt 
of reference. Law deals with ends and an ultimate end must commu- 
nicate its motion to the subordinate ones that intervene. 


Sicut nihil constat firmiter secundum rationem speculativam nisi per 
resolutionem ad prima principia indemonstrabilia, ita firmiter nihil constat 
per rationem practicam nisi per ordinationem ad ultimum finem qui est 
bonum commune.‘ 


The legal order must be founded on some judgment as to the nature 
and end of man. Lez ab hominis natura est repetenda. For it is man 
as such that jurisprudence has for its subject, unlike medicine, to 
which the political art is often compared * and which treats him in 
parte inferiori only. 

The effects of this objective difference between law and medicine 
can be seen when we consider the two agents, doctor and jurist, who 
exercise these arts. The former may be agnostic or anarchist and his 
patient may still prosper under his treatment “ quia opera quae fiunt 


Wag Oe opty es al (os } 3 

2. Uupran, De Justitia et Jure, lib. I. Cited by Suarez in the prooemium of De 
Legibus, Vivés ed., p. Ix. 

8. Ila IIae, q.47, a.15, c. 

4. Ia IlIae, q.90, a.2, ad 3. 

5. Cf. Ethics, Bk I, ¢.13, 1102 a. 
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ab artibus habent in seipsis quod pertinent ad bene esse artis.” 1 But the 
philosophy and value judgments of the jurist pass into the very 
substance of his operatum, the law or judicial sentence, and define 
it.? 

The physician imitates nature in taking from her his model of the 
healthy body and finding in her processes suggestions as to a method 
for realizing it. And the legislator, too, refers to nature for some 
measure of the citizen his laws aim to produce. Homines non facut 
politica sed eos accipit a natura.* However, the measure nature 
offers him is a very remote one — quaedam principia praeparat.‘ 
Nature never produces the citizen in the same automatic way it does 
the healthy body. The city is even more remote from nature than 
the family and more dependent on practical reason. Man must not 
only search out the means for effecting it ; he must discover for 
himself what a good city is to be like. The blue-print itself is a work 
of reason. This obviously involves his philosophy even when he 
professes none, or where, as sometimes happens, he is determined not 
to let his philosophy intrude. Such a determination on the part of 
the jurist in itself implies definite views on the end of the legal order 
which are by no means as detached or unobtrusive as may at first 
appear. The point is worth notice because this sort of openmindedness 
comes in for frequent applause as our protection against the dogmatism 
of ‘‘ the natural-law men ”’ reading their prejudices into the law. One 
speaks, for example, of Mr. Justice*Holmes’ ‘‘ impassioned indif- 
ference ”’ heroically excluding his own moral conceptions and views on 
social policy. Humility and reverence for the mystery of the universe 
kept him to the end a “ bettabilitarian ”’ taking no final position on 
man’s meaning in the cosmos.’ But the ‘‘ Darwinian strain in his 
thinking ”’ that saw all life as roar and struggle, and “ all societies 
founded on the deaths of men,’’ comes out in a famous decision permit- 


1. In VI Eth., lect.1v, n.282. 


2. Cf. IIa IIae, q.60, a.1, c. and ad 1 for connection between the sentence and the 
disposttio judicantis. 

“Implicit in every decision where the question is, so to speak, at large, is a philosophy 
of the origin and aim of law, a philosophy which, however veiled, is in truth the final arbiter. 
It accepts one set of arguments, modifies another, rejects a third, standing ever in reserve 
as a court of ultimate appeal. Often the philosophy is ill-co-ordinated and fragmentary. 
Its empire is not always suspected even by its subjects. Neither lawyer nor judge, pressing 
forward along one line or retreating along another, is conscious at all times that it is philosophy 
which is impelling him to the front or driving him to the rear. None the less the goad is 
there. If we cannot escape the Furies, we shall do well to understand them.” Carpozo, 
B., Nature of the Judicial Process, Yale, p. 41. 


3. Politics, Bk I, ¢.11, 1258 b. 
~4. In Polit., prooemium, n.2. 
5. The Holmes-Pollock Letters, (2 vols.), Cambridge, 1941, vol.2, p.22. 
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ting the sterilization of a feeble-minded woman on the rather forthright 
ground that ‘‘ three generations of imbeciles are enough.” 


The judgment finds the facts that have been recited and that Carrie 
Buck ‘‘is the probable potential parent of socially inadequate offspring, 
likewise afflicted, that she may be sexually sterilized without detriment to 
her general health and that her welfare and that of society will be promoted 
by her sterilization,’’ and thereupon makes the order. In view of the 
general declarations of the legislature and the specific findings of the court 
obviously we cannot say as matter of law that the grounds do not exist, and 
if they exist they justify the result. We have seen more than once that the 
public welfare may call upon the best citizens for their lives. It would be 
strange if it could not call upon those who already sap the strength of the 
state for these lesser sacrifices, often not felt to be such by those concerned, 
in order to prevent our being swamped with incompetence. It is better for 
all the world, if instead of waiting to execute degenerate offspring for crime, 
or to let them starve for their imbecillity, society can prevent those who 
are manifestly unfit from continuing their kind. The principle that 
sustains compulsory vaccination is broad enough to cover cutting the 
Fallopian tubes.* 


This is not exactly “‘ letting the cosmos alone ”’ or showing “‘ meticulous 
regard for the strict legal profile of a case.’”’ ‘ For all his humanism,” 
comments his editor, ‘“‘ he despised the sentimental outlook. Over 
and against the invasion of individual liberty he set the decisive social 
value of preventing the deterioration of the race.”’ ? 


b) The dignity of jurisprudence. 


Divinarum et humanarum rerum scientia. It is this inherent 
dignity of jurisprudence that accounts in all probability for the 
prestige of the great lawyer in all times and for all times, and which 
makes of the court of law one of the principal channels mediating a 
nation’s culture. This influence, which would be considerable enough 
where it confined just to lawyers themselves, extends in fact far beyond 
the limits of the profession. Grotius and Blackstone, long dead, are 
still with us, and the decisions of Holmes are among the documents of 
American philosophy. This is especially so in times of upheaval when 
values and ways of life long taken for granted are suddenly and 
radically challenged. Among those to whom we look for a justification 
or, if need be, the necessary reappraisal or adjustment, is the Jurist. 
These are “ the great moments of the law ”’ when it has to rise above 


1. Buck v. Bell, 274 U.S. 200 (1927). Cited in The Mind and Fatth of Justice Holmes, 
Modern Library, N.Y., 1954, p. 356. Thisisa collection of Holmes’ more important deci- 
sions and legal writings with commentary by the editor, Max Lerner. It is cited hereafter 
under the name of Lerner. 

2. LERNER, op. cit., p.356. 
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prejudice and passion, and fix upon eternal reasons to reaffirm a 
forgotten truth, formulate a new principle, or overturn an established 
error. 

This is not to say that jurisprudence thrives on crises alone. 
In the daily recurrent tasks of law —in legislation and litigation ; 
in criminal, constitutional, and international law — there is a steady 
flow of problems to exercise and vex the jurist, particularly the Judge, — 
and force him to frequent meditation on the nature of law, its sources, 
methods, and its ends. These difficulties arise from the complex 
nature of the good law seeks to obtain. It is the instrument of 
government whose primary purpose is to maintain justice as the 
principal virtue controlling the relations between citizens. Because 
these relations in a large community are complicated and fluctuating, 
there arise a corresponding complication in the machinery of law itself. 
Situations arise where the laws fail to provide, or conflict, or seem to 
defeat rather than assist the ends of justice. What does a judge do 
whose office is to apply the law and not create it? Does a murderer’s 
estate have a valid legal claim under his victim’s will? One law 
affirms the binding force of a will in good legal form. Still another 
forbids the court to add to the prescribed penalties for crimes. How- 
ever, a New York court refused to make the award, arguing a wider 
unwritten principle that no one should profit by his crime. Yet in a 
similar case the Supreme Court of Ohio decided for the criminal on the 
principle durum est sed ita lex.} . 

These problems fall into two general sorts. There are those 
proper to the subject matter of practical science where we must have 
final recourse to prudence and experience, and rest content with 
approximate, tentative, solutions. The others are properly scientific 
as Aristotle understands it in the Politics,? or “‘ speculative ”’ in the 
sense that St. Thomas divides speculative from practical science in 
the prologue of his commentary. They concern common universal 
principles which do not depend on reason for their ordering but 
instead direct it, however remotely, in its operations. 

Legal positivism is itself a witness to the decisive bearing of these 
principles. Whether or not, as a formulated theory of law, it is 
fighting a losing battle, it continues still by force of numbers and the 
prestige of its adherents in schools of law and in the highest courts of 
the land, to dominate American legal thought in one or another of its 
forms. At first glance these varieties may seem disparate enough 
but all separate the legal order from its root, through natural law, in 
the Lex Aeterna. Expressed in such cool language it may seem a point 
about which lawyer-professors and lawyer-philosophers may politely 


1. Cf. Wu, John, Fountain of Justice, Sheed and Ward, p. 177. Also Carpozo, op. 
-y PLZ. 


2. Bk I, ¢.11, 1258 b. 
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debate with little or no consequence for the courtroom. Yet in the 
totalitarian state with its kangaroo trial, its scrapped treaty and 
genocide programme, Pope Pius XII has identified “ the true counte- 
nance of juridical positivism.” ! It is for this reason that in his 1949 
allocution to the members of the Rota, the Pope urged the combatting 
of this droit nowveau as the still pressing task of jurisprudence. It is in 
fact these bitter realities of the twentieth century, when the legal 
profession was never so influential, that have occasioned fresh reflection 
on the basic postulates of law and a renewed interest in natural-law 
jurisprudence. To cite a most prominent example, we may recall the 
profound and continuing embarrassment of some distinguished lawyers 
in their search for valid legal grounds on which to arraign the Nazi war 
criminals. For all their personal horror of the gas chamber and slave 
camp, their own jurisprudence left them with the uneasy feeling that 
Nuremburg established a dangerous legal precedent and had in fact 
defined a new sort of crime : that of losing a war.? 

In the course of this study we will pay some special attention to 
the positivism of Oliver Wendell Holmes. A quarter of a century 
after his death at ninety-five he ranks a secure second after John 
Marshall among the formative influences in American law. Unfor- 
tunately, he is equally celebrated as the foe, the debunker even, of 
natural law, and at least in the popular mind, famed more for his 
‘“ cynical acid ” and “ barbaric yawp ”’’ than for his legal craftsmanship. 
Popularly acknowledged as a philosopher of the law, few would propose 
him as a profound philosopher simpliciter. The philosophy indeed 
is almost too facile for criticism, consisting for the most part in ‘a series 
of maxims that caught his fancy as-a young man in his twenties, and 
repeated verbatim for the next seventy years. But the merits of his 
solid contributions to the progress of American law are often attached 
to his uncomplicated positivism and cited as its vindication. From 


1. In the Allocution of November 1949 to the Italian Jurists. (AAS, XVI, [1949], pp. 
597 ff.). He returned to this same point in his Allocution to the Sixth International 
Congress on Penal Law in October, 1953. These papal pronouncements on questions of 
law have been collected in Actes Pontificaux No. 62 (Le Droit), Institut Social Populaire, 
Montréal. 

2. Cf. the preface of Justice Jackson to International Conference on Military Trials 
published by Department of State, 1949. 

The same problem was present at the end of World War I. Cf. The Holmes-Pollock 
Letters, vol. I, p.225. Ina letter to Laski Holmes wrote : “ I often think of the way our side 
shrieked during the late war at various things done by the Germans such as the use of gas. 
We said gentlemen don’t do such things — to which the Germains : ‘ who the hell are you? 
we dothem.’ There was no superior tribunal to decide — so logically the Germans stood as 
well as we did.” The Holmes-Laski Letters (2 vols., numbered ey vol. 2 begin- 
ning with page 822). 

3. In a letter to Laski, agreeing on the admissibility of infanticide, ie writes: “ Of 
course I agree with you as to morality and have uttered my barbaric yawp on the subject 
from time to time.” Jbid., p.704. 
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this point of view it is hard to judge whether the overall influence of 
Holmes has been for good or bad. But it is certainly there and makes 
it worth the trouble to point out that his shrewdness and sense for the 
realities of law as presented in a concrete case, far from depending on 
his positivism, were sometimes thwarted by it. Holmes, under the 
spur of Laski’s surprising enthusiasm for the Spanish jurists, was ever 
promising himself to read Suarez. But St. Thomas never came even 
that close to the honor. ‘‘ I took Cohen’s word for it that I needn’t 
read Thomas Aquinas.” ! Perhaps, in view of the questions that 
preoccupied him in his legal writings and decisions, he might have 
found the treatises on Law and on Justice at least suggestive. 


II. LAW, REASON, AND MORALITY 
A. A positivist view of the law 


Law, as we are most familiar with it, is described as a rule imposed 
on human activity for some common good as determined by public 
authority : ‘‘ Quaedam rationis ordinatio ad bonum commune, ab eo qui 
curam communitatis habet, promulgata.” 2? Probing this notion a bit 
further, we say that law is a dictate of practical reason since reason 
alone can thus measure a relation of means to end. Rationis enim est 
ordinare ad finem. This is the sense of the statement, cardinal in this 
whole matter, that reason is a first principle of human action.? Before 
we can act as men, reason must act. 


Actionum quae ab homine aguntur, illae solae proprie dicuntur 
humanae, quae sunt propriae hominis inquantum est homo. Differt autem 
homo ab ailiis irrationalibus creaturis in hoc quod est suorum actuum 
dominus. Unde illae solae actiones vocantur proprie humanae, quarum 
homo est dominus. Est autem homo dominus suorum actuum per rationem 
et voluntatem... Illae ergo actiones proprie humanae dicuntur quae ex 
voluntate deliberata procedunt.‘ 


We are likely to reduce law simply to an act of will because the 
lawmaker’s free will brings it into existence. Quod placuit principi 
legis vigorem habet. Furthermore, law addresses itself to the subject’s 
will, compelling to actions he may be reluctant to take or restraining 
from those he may be inclined to do.’ A motorist does not recognize 


1. Cf. The Holmes-Laski Letters, pp.689 ; 1183. 

2. Ia IIae, q.90, a.4, c. 

3. Ia ITae, q.90, a.1, c.: “ Regula autem et mensura humanorum actuum est ratio, 
quae est primum principium humanorum actuum... Rationis enim est ordinare ad 
finem, qui est principium primum in agendis.’”’ Cf. q.17, a.1. 

4, Ia IIae, q.1, a.1, ec. 

5. Ia IIae, q.90, a.1, ec. 
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a speed limit as law just because he finds it a reasonable means for 
saving lives, but because it can be enforced. And force we associate 
with will. Movere ad agendum proprie pertinet ad voluntatem.: 

On the other hand, it is usual also to stigmatize an unjust law 
precisely as “ willful.” To the extent it departs from reason in the 
direction of mere force, it defects from the perfect notion of law — 
magis esset iniquitas quam lex.2 The implications of this natural 
testimony are profound for the hint it gives of a final relation between 
law and truth. But it is important to note that even such unreasonable 
law remains a “ rule of reason ”’ still by the mere fact that it commands 
or orders.* That is why we can still speak of the tyrant’s prescriptions 
as laws : some vestige of reason remains even here.‘ Regula rationis 
does not mean, except as consequence, a rule for reason but one 
emanating from it. And a bad law means that reason has somehow 
gone awry either because its end is unjust or because the means it 
prescribes are not apt. 

What further helps to obscure the essential part played by 
reason in the generation of law is our proneness to identify it with 
the promulgation it receives in the written statute which is only a 
“sign ” of law. Lodged in the statute, the command has acquired a 
kind of hypostasis giving it the appearance of an impersonal force. 
Some appear in fact to mean exactly this when they speak of ‘‘ gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men ’’ — a viewpoint which, as we shall see, 
gets encouragement from the way judges at times interpret the law, 
adhering to its strict letter and reasoning severely from its terms with 
more solicitude for the elegantia juris than for the original intention of 
the legislator. 

This innocent severance of the idea of law from its origin in 
deliberate human choice conspires well with legal positivism in its view 
of law as a neutral fact. This is not to say immediately that law is 
indifferent to human progress, that it is no index to moral values and 
“« felt needs,”’ or that there is by definition no such thing as law that is 
unjust. But it does mean that these moral considerations are irrelevant 
to the essence of law and do not prejudge its being or not being real 
law with all of law’s juridical effects.. Indeed, if we understand 
morality in any absolute sense to mean something other than the 
current mores prevailing in a given community or the values accepted 
there, it would not even supply a norm for deciding what is good law. 
“The first requirement of a sound body of law is, that it should 
correspond with the actual feelings and demands of the community, 


1. Ia Ilae, q.90, a.1, objectio 3a. 
2. Ibid., ad 3. 

31a llae,.q.17,0a41;.¢: 

4, Ia ITae, q.92, a.1, ad 4. 
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whether right or wrong.’ ! Law is law because it is there and can be 
enforced. ‘I don’t care a damn if twenty professors tell me that a 
decision is not law if I know the courts will enforce it.” ? 


The scope of state sovereignty is a question of fact. It asserts itself as 
omnipotent in the sense that it asserts that what it sees fit to order it will 
make you obey. You may very well argue that it ought not to order certain 
things and I agree. But if the government does see fit to order them, I 
conceive that order is as much law as any other — not merely from the 
point of view of the Court, which will of course obey it — but from any 
other rational point of view — if as would be the case, the government had 
the physical power to enforce its command. Law also as well as sovereignty 
is a fact. If in fact Catholics or atheists are proscribed and the screws put 
on, it seems to me idle to say it is not law because by a theory that you 
or I happen to hold (though I think it very disputable) it ought not to be.* 


In other words, jurisprudence can no longer be defined as the 
scientia justi et injustt. The foundation of law is now force, and the 
object of jurisprudence is no longer the law that ought to be but the 
law that is. And to law in this realistic sense are resolved finally all 
questions of legal rights and duties.‘ Unfortunately, the moral 
phraseology that lingers in much of our law betrays us into imagining 
these rights and obligations as realities existing apart from the law and 
served by it. This is putting the cart before the horse. Rights and 
duties do not determine law ; they are created by it. 


The object of our study [jurisprudence] is prediction, the prediction of 
the incidence of the public force through the instrumentality of the courts. 


. Lerner. op. cit., The Common Law, p.57. 
. The Holmes-Laski Letters, p.115. 
. Ibid., p.21. 


One 


4. “I don’t talk much of rights as I see no meaning in the rights of man except what 
the crowd will fight for. I heard the original Agassiz say that in some part of Germany 
there would be revolution if you added a farthing to the cost of beer. If that is true the 
current price of beer was one of the rights of man at that place.’ Jbid., p. 68. ‘ All law 
means I will kill you if necessary to make you conform to my requirements.”’ Jbid., p.16. 


5. “ The law is full of phraseology drawn from morals, and by the mere force of 
language continually invites us to pass from one domain to the other without perceiving it, 
as we are sure to do unless we have the boundary constantly before our minds. The law 
talks about rights, and duties, and malice, and intent, and negligence, and so forth, and 
nothing is easier, or, I may say, more common in legal reasoning, than to take these words 
in their moral sense, at some stage of the argument, and so to drop into fallacy. For 
instance, when we speak of the rights of man in a moral sense, we mean to mark the limits 
of interference with individual freedom which we think are prescribed by conscience, or by 
our ideal, however reached. Yet it is certain that many laws have been enforced in the 
past, and it is likely that some are enforced now, which are condemned by the most enlight- 
ened opinion of the time, or which at all events pass the limit of interference as many 
consciences would draw it. Manifestly, therefore, nothing but confusion of thought can 
result from assuming that the rights of man in a moral sense are equally rights in the sense 
of the Constitution and the law. No doubt simple and extreme cases can be put of imagin- 
able laws which the statute-making power would not dare to enact, even in the absence 
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... The primary rights and duties with which jurisprudence busies itself 
are nothing but prophecies. One of the many evil effects of the confusion 
between legal and moral ideas is that theory is apt to get the cart before 
the horse, and to consider the right or duty as something existing apart from 
and independent of the consequences of its breach, to which certain sanctions 
are added afterward. But as I shall try to show, a legal duty so called is 
nothing but a prediction that if a man does or omits certain things he will 
be made to suffer in this or that way by judgment of the court — and so of 
a legal right. ...The prophecies of what the court will do in fact, and 
nothing more pretentious are what I mean by the law.! 


All this is tied up logically with Holmes’ scepticism, his deter- 
minism, and the biological interpretation he gives to human life and 
history. Obviously if our most compelling certitudes are just “‘ can’t 
helps,” and man a predatory animal “no different from the other 
species, having for his main business to live and propagate, and for his 
main interest food and sex,” 2 not much room is left for an objective 
juridical order independent of the positive law. ‘‘ The ultima ratio 
not only regum but of private persons is force.’”’? The value of 
Holmes’ voluminous correspondence lies in its having made explicit 
the direct connection between his anthropology and this Draconian 
jurisprudence. In the intimacy of these letters he put ideas quite 
baldly and with a certain relish in their power to shock. But in more 
austere writings like The Common Law and The Path of Law which are 
the most extensive expression of his legal philosophy, the biologism is 
below the surface, though not far, and the strong conclusions appear 
to flow from a cool hardheaded analysis of the common law and the 
conduct of the courts. Since The Common Law has been judged alone 
sufficient to establish him among the creative forces in American law, 
it is important that we examine the argument. 


B. An analysis of Holmes’ legal positivism 
I. LAW AND COACTIVITY 


What is the general reasoning in the passages we have cited? 
Simply that because the public power gets its way and this thanks 


of written constitutional prohibitions, because the community would rise in rebellion and 
fight ; and this gives some plausibility to the proposition that the law, if not a part of 
morality, is limited by it. But this limit of power is not coextensive with any system of 
morals... I once heard the late Professor Agassiz say that a German population would 
rise if you added two cents to the price of a glass of beer. A statute in such a case would be 
empty words, not because it was wrong, but because it could not be enforeed.”” LERNER, 
op. cit., Path of Law, p.74. This essay originally appeared in H arvard Law Review, X (1896), 
pp. 457-478. It is found also in Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, Harcourt, N.Y. , 1920. 


1. Ibid., p.74. 
2. The Holmes-Laski Letters, p.1125. 
3. LERNER, op. cit., Common Law, p.59. 
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to superior physical force, it is therefore indifferent to and makes no 
profession of a juridical order superior to itself ; that therefore again, 
no such “ overlaw ” exists and so abstract rights and obligations are 
mere ghosts seen in the law,! “ the hypostasis of a prophecy.” ? 

Now we have only to observe coactivity as normally exercised 
through a rational person for the non-consequence to appear.’ If 
there be nothing a priori unlikely in a legislator making law precisely 
in recognition of an obligation imposed on him desuper to do so, his 
resort to force, far from implying indifference to moral values, indicates 
his determination to see them served. That force as final arbiter 
subdues even an opposition that is justified means only that legislators 
can be fallible or corrupt. Force attaches to law not because it is an 
ultima ratio but because men have appetites not always docile to reason. 
Criminal law and much of civil law supposes this disorder present to 
some degree even in the majority.‘ 

The fact that law is thus premised on disordered appetite and 
designed as a means to curb it, leads Holmes to conclude that “ to 
dispel the confusion between law and morality ”’ and to grasp the 
fundamental question of what constitutes law and legal duty, we must 
look upon the law through the bad man’s eyes.°® 


We shall find that he does not care two straws for the axioms or 
deductions, but that he does want to know what the Massachussetts or 
English courts are likely to do in fact, I am much of his mind. The 
prophecies of what the courts will do in fact and nothing more pretentious 
are what I mean by law.® 


Now apart from noting in passing that the legislator and the 
good man also have a point of view which, touching agibilia, might 
be more perceptive, it is doubtful that even the bad man himself is 
getting his due — at least the ordinary bad man who has not been 
reading Spencer. What he cares two straws for in the law, and what 
he judges law to be, need not coincide. At least as regards the 


1. The Holmes-Laski Letters, p.389. 


2. Lerner, op. cit., Natural Law, p.397. This essay appeared originally in Harvard 
Law Review, XXXII (1918), pp.40-44. 

3. Holmes never wavered in the confidence that he had cut through the fogs generated 
by emotional thinking and “ church-descended talk of transcendentalist ” (H-L 1069), to 
expose the real heart of the law. Yet for all his labor for realism as against the illusions of 
conceiving law as something apart from what courts decide — “ a brooding presence in¥the 
sky ” — heappears to have accomplished the same sort of thing in his own way. Itispossible 
after all to “ hypostatize ” decisions, statutes, force, sovereignty, etc., and conceive them too, 
as well as rights and duties, floating in the air without their anchor lines in human action 
and deliberation. 

4. Cf. Ia IIae, q.95, a.1, ¢. 

5. Lerner, op. cit., Path of Law, p.74. 

6. Ibid., p.75. 
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criminal law it is improbable that even the subject in need of coercion 
would consider sanctions as the essence of law or as anything but a 
punishment for violating what is already law and already binding. 
He may not quite explain this even to himself. The fact remains that 
justice is specific to man. It takes time and practice to uproot it so 
thoroughly as to put him mentally at home in world where justice has 
no meaning.!. The view-point recommended by Holmes as “ the 
real test of legal principles ”’ gets no support from any facts of anthro- 
pology or human psychology. It gets its only plausibility from the 
fact that sanctions are attached to law with the bad man’s appetites in 
mind. The legislator, though defining a strict right or duty, cannot 
afford to merely indicate or command but must speak in language the 
bad man understands and in terms of what is likely to appeal to him 
given the peculiar state of his affections.2. The definition of law as 
force is based not on any analysis of the generation of law nor of its 
operation but on Holmes’ social Darwinism. Any other definition 
is excluded in advance where society is conceived not as a natural unit 
but as a system of forces in conflict. 


The tacit assumption of the solidarity of the interests of society is 
very common but seems to us false. The struggle for life, undoubtedly, is 
constantly putting the interests of men at variance with those of the lower 
animals. And the struggle does not stop in the ascending scale with 
monkeys but is equally the law of human existence. Outside of legislation 
this is undeniable. It is mitigated by sympathy, prudence, and all the 
social and moral qualities. But in the last resort a man rightly prefers his 
own interest to that of his neighbors. And this is true in legislation as 
in any other form of corporate action. All that can be expected from 
modern improvements is that legislation should easily and quickly, yet not 
too quickly, modify itself in accordance with the will of the de facto supreme 
power in the community, and that the spread of an educated sympathy 
should reduce the sacrifice of minorities to a minimum. But whatever 
body may possess the supreme power for the moment is certain to have 
interests inconsistent with others which have competed unsuccessfully. 

The more powerful interests must be more or less reflected in legislation; 
which like every other device of man or beast, must tend in the long run to 
aid the survival of the fittest. ...The fact is that legislation in this 
country, as well as elsewhere, is empirical. It is necessarily made a means 
by which a body, having the power, puts burdens which are disagreeable to 
them on the shoulders of somebody else.* 


Il. THE DOCTRINE OF THE EXTERNAL STANDARD 


Darwinism provides the setting also for Holmes’ famous doctrine 
of the External Standard which contains the key to legal history and 


1. Cf. In V Eth., lect.xv, n.1074. 
2. Cf. In X Eth., lect.x1v, n.3146. 
~ 3. LeRNER, op. cit., Masters and Men, p.50. 
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shows the law’s independence of moral considerations. Consequences, 
not motives, are the law’s affair. That such is the true ethos of 
law is clear from its progressive tendency to disregard internal sub- 
jective factors in determining liability (or any other legal distinctions 
for that matter). The basic principles of criminal and civil liability 
are essentially the same } as is evident from the many instances where 
it is uncertain whether an imposed liability is a fine or a tax.* Despite 
a moral terminology that speaks of guilt, malice, negligence and the 
like, the effort of law’s evolution is to fix all liability, criminal and civil, 
on the basis of a sensible external standard to which the individual must 
measure up at his peril. 


These standards are not only external but they are of general appli- 
cation. They do not merely require that every man should get as near as 
he can to the best conduct possible for him. They require him at his own 
peril to come up to a certain height. They take no account of incapacities, 
unless the weakness is so marked as to fall into well-known exceptions, such 
as infancy or madness. They assume that every man is as able as every 
other to behave as they command. . If they fall on any one class harder than 
on another, it is on the weakest. For it is precisely to those who are most 
likely to err by temperament, ignorance, or folly, that the threats of the 
law are most dangerous.’ 


Law, aiming at an external good, exacts no more, but no less, than 
external conformity to the rule. If that is achieved law is satisfied. 
Some things it permits and encourages even where malice may be the 
motive ; other it punishes even though innocent and justified. As 
for the hardship imposed on the weak, law is and should be careful of 
the species only. Despite much ‘‘ hyperaethereal ”’ talk, ‘‘ sacredness 
of human life is a municipal ideal valid only within the jurisdiction.” ¢ 
Law uses the individual as a “ tool to increase the general welfare at 


1. Lerner, Path of Law, p.75 ; Common Law, pp.59, 69. 


2. Ibid., p.75. We might note two things here. The cases that are uncertain are 
borderline ; there are many where there is no doubt that the punishment is vindictive. 
Secondly, as we shall point out later, the legislator is not charged with vindicating the whole 
moral order. He cannot undertake to stamp out all vice and he may even confer a legal 
status on acts objectively wrong (IJa I], q.77,a.1, ad 1). Many legal determinations of 
natural law are in themselves objectively indifferent and the sanctions imposed by the state 
may be simply intended as an effective means for securing the desired good. Thus, to 
discourage without prohibiting divorce, the law might make the process costly. Or it 
might ticket repeatedly for overnight parking merely to keep it under control. The 
problem will arise more often for Holmes than for the jurist who recognizes a natural law. 
Holmes has no guide except the law’s expressed intention or definition of an act as criminal. 
For the rest, he must judge by the consequences (Lerner, op. cit., p.69). When the state 
hangs or imprisons, we presume it is a punishment. But when one pays cash and goes free 
to repeat the act, what then ? 

3. Ibid., Common Law, p.63. 


4. The Holmes-Pollock Letters, II, p.86. Again The Holmes-Laski Letters, p.217. 
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his own expense,”’ sacrificing him as it sees fit and can.!_ That is why 
ignorance does not excuse from the law. It also explains punishment 
for crime (when this is not just a wise indulgence regulating the 
appetite for revenge).? Here there is no question of guilt or ‘‘ mystic 
bond between wrong and punishment.’ * An individual for one 
reason or another, no matter, has failed to meet the standard, and 
law, careful of the species, reacts. 


Public policy sacrifices the individual to the general good. It is 
desirable that the burden of all should be equal, but it is still more desirable 
to put an end to robbery and murder. It is no doubt true that there are 
many cases in which the criminal could not have known that he was breaking 
the law, but to admit the excuse at all would be to encourage ignorance 
where the lawmaker has determined to make men know and obey, and 
justice to the individual is rightly outweighed by the larger interest on the 
other side of the scales.‘ 


In a letter to Laski we see what this means. Thus Holmes to an 
unlucky individual who has not measured up : 


“1 don’t doubt that your act was inevitable for you, but to make it 
more avoidable for others we propose to sacrifice you to the common good. 
You may regard yourself as a soldier dying for your country if you like. 
But the law must keep its promises.” > 


This is certainly consistent jurisprudence in a Holmesian cosmos 
and we should be grateful for his having worked the logic out. Lex 
ab hominis natura est repentenda. Much depends on whether or not 
man differs from the ape. Just now, however, we wish to weigh the 
thesis that jungle jurisprudence alone makes consistent and intelligible 
the natural tendency of law to follow an external standard. 


a) Law and the “ struggle for life” 


First a general point : in so far as reason and appetite represent 
two opposed concepts of law, a politique that submits its legal processes 
to the control of a standard at all, has willy-nilly made an option for 
reason. Such a discipline cannot be explained in a universe regulated 
by the laws of biology alone. This should be clear to any Darwinian 


1. Lerner, op. cit., p.61. 

2. Ibid., p.57 : “ If people would gratify the passion of revenge outside the law, if the 
law did not help them, the law has no choice but to satisfy the craving itself, and thus avoid 
the greater evil of private retribution.” (On the same page, quoting Sir James Stephen ; 
“ The criminal law stands to the passion of revenge in much the same relation as marriage 
to the sexual appetite.’’). 

3. Ibid., p.58. 

4, Ibid., p.62. 

5. The Holmes-Laski Letters, p.806. 
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not bent on having his cake and eating it, and provided he set aside 
all picturesque possibilities of what law might be like and stick with 
the law as it is and always has been. The good it aims to promote — 
the communitas in bene vivendo —is human and moral both in itself 
and in the conditions necessary for achieving it... How does it 
happen, after all, that law should throw its weight against robbery, 
murder, and libel? For the sake of peace and order, yes, but that is a 
long pull from the jungle where losses are left to lie as they fall. The 
parallel between law’s conscious solicitude for the common good and 
nature’s instinctive care for the species at the expense of individuals, 
in the sense that the parallel itself is apt, puts law on the side of reason. 
It takes a reason, even in nature, to plan for the bonum specier since 
only a concrete material good can be the object of sense apprehension 
and sense appetite. But the analogy between law and nature-in-the- 
raw disguises a critical difference. Nature does indeed sacrifice 
individuals to the species but the individual tiger still looks out for 
himself. And it is by individuals that laws are enacted and enforced. 
And — an important point —in these activities their aims are not 
instinctive but deliberately pursued. What explains this deliberate 
pursuit of a common good? A dominant class may legislate its 
appetites. Undoubtedly too a judge, though, as regards the parties 
before him, his interests are seldom immediately involved, may 
undergo the subtle influence of private preference and class sympathies. 
So long as the influence remains subtle, few are scandalized, and the 
law itself realistically provides to keep it to a minimum.? But when 
appetite and passion are plainly evident (as, for example, in the legal 
artifices aimed at circumventing the Supreme Court ruling on segrega- 
tion), the indignation it provokes reveals a common conviction that law 
has been perverted and not merely pushed to the length of its own logic. 
This is particularly apparent in the criminal law. What explains 
the laborious, not to say conscientious, research and reflection necessary 
to verify the standard, or the pains taken to insure due process? 
These are the constant accompaniments of law and absorb the greater 
part of its energies. They are evident in some heroic dissents of 
Holmes himself.? Yet they call for a kind of disinterested asceticism 


1. “ Lex praecipit ea quae pertinent ad singulas virtutes. Praecipit enim facere 
opera fortitudinis, puta cum praecipit quod miles non derelinquat aciem, et quod fugiat, 
neque proiiciat arma. Similiter etiam praecipit ea quae pertinent ad temperantiam, puta 
cum praecipit quod nullus moechetur, et quod nullus faciat mulieri aliquod convicium in 
propria persona. Et similiter praecipit ea quae pertinent ad mansuetudinem : sicut cum 
praecipit quod unus non percutiat alium ex ira, et quod non contendat cum eo opprobia 
inferendo. Et similiter est de aliis virtutibus quarum actus lex iubet, et de aliis malitiis 
quarum actus prohibet.”” In V Eth., lect.11, n.904. 

2. Cf. Ia ITae, q.95, a.1, ad 2. 


3. Notably in Frank vs Mangum, 237 U.S. 309, 345 (1915), where he dissented from 
the majority of the Supreme Court in holding that the defendant had been denied his right 
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unlikely in predatory animals. In the first place, these don’t associate 
in communities as the presence of their fellows is more a hindrance 
than a boon.!' And law supposes the community. Which means 
finally that it too supposes in men, at least secundum communem 
naturam, not violence but mildness.2 The criminal law is not a 
necessity for the majority of men. Were these naturally inclined to 
robbery and deterred only by the pressure of law, it scarcely needs 
showing that law would be helpless to control them. Large and 
experienced as they are, our law enforcement agencies are kept well 
occupied even now in matching the astuteness of the comparative few 
who live sine justitia et sine lege. While it must depend on force, law 
cannot force a whole multitude. ‘‘ Mensura debet esse homogenea 
mensurato.”’ * The values embodied in effective law are those to 
which the community as a whole has given its consent. 


b) The amoralism of the External Standard 


For Holmes the moral neutrality of law —its indifference to 
moral right or wrong, to moral guilt or innocence — is most clearly 
manifest in the purely external standard it uses to determine liability. 
Of course, the general basis of the standard is moral in the sense that 
it supposes certain kinds of action lie within a man’s power and that 
he exercises with regard to them a true responsibility. It seeks to 
prevent harms and inconveniences by warning a man that he does or 
omits certain specified actions at his peril. The standard is deter- 
mined by what experience teaches as to the ways in which harms occur 
and the foresight a prudent man might be reasonably required to 
exercise in order to prevent them. 


When a workman flings down a stone or piece of timber into the street 
and kills a man ; this may be either misadventure, manslaughter, or murder, 
according to the circumstances under which the act was done. If it were 
in a country village, where few passengers are, and he calls out to all people 
to have a care, it is misadventure only ; but if it were in London, or other 
populous town, where people are continually passing, it is manslaughter, 


to a fair trial and had been “ tried by mob.” This view received a tragic confirmation. 
Before the defendant, a Jew, could be executed, he was taken from his Georgia prison by a 
mob and lynched. 

1. Cf. In I Politic., lect. vu, n.103 : “ Videmus enim quod quaedam bestiae vivunt 
congregata in multitudine et quaedam vivunt dispersa et separata secundum quod expedit 
ad cibum ipsorum ; quaedam enim ipsorum sunt comedentia animalia, quaedam vero 
comedunt fructus, quaedam vero comedunt indifferenter omnia.” 

“ Unde non distinxit (Philosophus) vitas eorum, sed cibos quos eligunt naturaliter 
et secundum quod vivunt in desidia vel in pugna : nam ea quae comedunt alia animalia 
oportet esse pugnativa et quod dispersa vivant, aliter enim non possent cibum invenire ; 
sed animalia quae comedunt cibum qui de facili potest inveniri vivunt sim ea 

2. Cf. In VIII Eth., lect.1, nn.1541-42 ; In ITI Politic., lect.v, 0.387. 


3. Ia ITae, q.96, a.2. 
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though he gives loud warning ; and murder, if he knows of their passing 
and gives no warning at all.' 


The standard must not be set too high. It must be such as 
indicates blameworthiness in the average citizen in the sense that he 
at least had the power to meet it, so that failure to do so in his case 
can be termed negligence or crime. Yet this moral element of choice 
or blame has a pragmatic reference only. It is introduced simply to 
make the power of avoiding certain conduct the condition of liability. 
It still remains true that law is interested in consequences only and 
that its purpose is purely external. It punishes “ wrong’”’ actions 
“‘ not because they are wrong but because they are harms.” ? ‘A man 
may have as bad a heart as he chooses if his conduct is within the 
rules.”’ 3 


The true explanation of the reference of liability to a moral standard .. . 
is not that it is for the purpose of improving men’s hearts, but that it is to 
give a man a fair chance to avoid doing the harm before he is held responsible 
for it.4 


In a later chapter we will examine the extent of the legislator’s 
direct interest in the moral education of the community. For the 
moment it will be enough to indicate the confusions which have led 
Holmes to conclude from the use of an external standard to the 
amoralism of the legal order. 

Law originates in the social nature of man. It regulates him 
as a part of a civil multitude ordered to the common good.® Since 
this political activity is not the whole of human life, it follows that 
the areas of law and morality are not coextensive. A great part of 
the moral order is exempt from the legislator’s competence. 

For of all the moral virtues only justice directly interests the 
law since it is proper to justice to perfect man in relation to others 
and not just with regard to himself. The acts of the other virtues 
are commanded only to the extent they affect the common good.°® 

The proper matter of justice, however, is external actions. Only 
by these does man enter into relation with others and advance or 
hinder the common good. That is why law, though aiming at justice 
for its own sake, can be content with the mere external performance 
of an act regardless of the agent’s motive in performing it.7_ The mean 


. Lerner, op. cit., The Common Law, p.60. 

. Ibid., p.66. 

. Ibid., p.61. 

Ibid., 66. 

. Ia ITae, q.90, 0.2 ; [1a Tae, g.58, 0.5. ~_ 

. Cf. [Ta Tae, q.57, 4.1, ¢ ; Ia IIae, q.100, 0.2, c. 
. Cf. [Ia ITae, q.58, a.8, c. 
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of justice is a medium rei established without reference to the subjective 
disposition of the agent.1. While a correct interior disposition is 
necessary for a virtuous act of justice,? this aspect of things, the modus 
virtutis, is a matter of the agent’s own perfection and not the object of 
law. The law has not the equipment for regulating it. It can legislate 
only what it can enforce and it can enforce only what it is capable of 
judging — external acts.® 

Hence it is true that ‘““a man may have as bad a heart as he 
chooses’ so far as the law is concerned. That does not mean its 
purpose is not moral but only that its moral purpose is limited. ‘ Non 
enim idem est finis praecepti et id de quo praeceptum datur.”’ 4 The 
common good, we have already noted, is a human good. By the 
mere fact that it disposes man for the ends of civil society, law has a 
moral purpose. It is ambiguous to say it punishes wrong actions 
“not because they are wrong but because they are harms.” The 
harms are not morally neutral but are opposed to justice. 


c) The External Standard and ‘“‘ Natural Selection ”’ 


So long as the external standard of liability has some reference 
to personal responsibility it can be squared with a pattern of law 
pledged to the service of justice.’ How then does it favor the view- 
point of social Darwinism? Not because it is external but because it is 
universally applied without consideration for subjective internal 
factors that exclude responsibility in a particular individual. The 
Standard is naturally selective. Conduct may be blameworthy only 
in the ‘‘ prudent ”’ but it is punished in all. 


If, for instance, a man is born hasty and awkward, is always having 
accidents and hurting himself or his neighbors, no doubt his congenital 
defects will be allowed for in the courts of heaven, but his slips are no less 
troublesome to his neighbors than if they sprung from guilty neglect. His 
neighbors accordingly require him, at his proper peril, to come up to their 
standard, and the courts which they establish decline to take his personal 
equation into account.® 


Here one will immediately instance the case of insanity which 
law does in fact excuse. It is not easy to square practice and theory 


1. IIa Ilae, q.58, a.10, ¢ ; q.57, a.1, ¢. 

2. IIa Ilae, q.58, a.1, ¢. 

3. Cf. Ia ITae, q.96, a.3, ad 3 ; q.100, a.9, c. 

4, Ia IIae, q.100, a.9, ad 2. 

5. Given the purpose of human law, to secure the common good, it follows that 
punishments may be medicinal as well as vindictive. St. Thomas notes in several places 
that the gravity of a fault is not the only norm for determining penalties. See especially 
Ta IIae, q.105, a.2,ad 9. Also, Ia Ilae, q.76, a.4, ad 4 ; and IJa ITae, q.108, a.4: “ Ali- 
quis interdum punitur sine culpa, non tamen sine causa.” 


6. The Common Law, op. ctt., p.108. 
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here. Holmes mentions insanity only as an exception illustrating the 
general rule that ‘‘ every man is presumed to possess ordinary capacity 
to avoid harm.” He has already noted that since liability is founded 
on the idea of blame, the community would reject as too severe a law 
that punished where fault was plainly absent. However, he was 
speaking there of a law that ‘‘ punished conduct which would not be 
blameworthy in the average member of the community,” ! whereas the 
point here is that the insane are not average members. What accounts 
for the law’s unexpected patience with these obviously unfit members 
of the species ? 

The only solution indicated is that law does allow for incapacities 
that are clearly marked and “ specially excepted.” It is toward 
vague, undefined, peculiarities which do not go ‘“‘ beyond a certain 
point ” that the law is merciless. Of its nature law must be general 
and “‘ any legal standard must in theory be one which would apply to 
all men, not specially excepted, under the same circumstances.” ? 

Clearly, this shifts considerably the basis of the supposed philos- 
ophy behind the external standard. It is one thing to say law cares 
not a hoot for individual responsibility, and another to imply it can’t 
do all it might wish. Presumably the law would make allowances 
wherever incapacity is clear. As a matter of fact, the criminal law is 
taking more and more into account the psychological factors that 
destroy or diminish responsibility. And it still remains manageable 
law because real incapacity is eo 7pso exceptional. 

From his views elsewhere expressed on the sacredness of human 
life “outside the jurisdiction,” it is doubtful that Holmes admires 
much the law’s hesitation here before its clear duty to the species. 
One might argue, however, that this is merely a question of general 
state policy that does not engage the philosophy of liability. The 
logic of the external standard, he would say, is no more involved in 
excepting the insane than in the case of harm wrought by wild-animals. 
From its very purpose — to discourage harmful acts — a law of liability 
can apply only to those it can threaten. 

But if that be so, we must reexamine the law’s attitude toward 
those other sub-standard individuals on whom it does fall. Are these 
“less than ordinary ”’ — the weak and ignorant — responsible or not ? 
Holmes has already said no, and has consequently to rationalize the 
legal discriminations against them. But then we ask why they are 
any more liable than the insane? Are they just not clearly irre- 
sponsible? In that case the law is proceeding against them not al- 
together ruthlessly but on the supposition, erroneous perhaps, that 
they are free. In other words, both the practice and theory of the 
standard suppose even in individuals a mens rea. 


1. Lerner, op. cit., The Common Law, p.63. 
2. Ibid., p.108. 
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1. The criminal class and responsibility. The source of trouble 
here is Holmes’ misconception of the voluntarium, a point on which, 
as Aristotle observes, lawyers in particular ought to be clear precisely 
in order to determine correctly when actions call for punishment or 
pardon.!' For Holmes it appears that only the man of “ ordinary 
intelligence and prudence ” is capable of voluntary wrong-doing, and 
that ignorance and passion such as found in the criminal classes exclude 
true responsibility. This is the teaching implied in passages where he 
is Justifying the law’s wholesale application of the standard : 


Theory and fact agree in frequently punishing those who have been 
guilty of no moral wrong, and who could not be condemned by any standard 
that did not avowedly disregard the personal peculiarities of the individuals 
concerned. If punishment stood on the moral grounds which are proposed 
for it, the first thing to be considered would be those limitations in the 
capacity for choosing rightly which arise from abnormal instincts, want of 
education, lack of intelligence, and all the other defects which are most 
marked in the criminal classes.? 


Again, as proof that public policy sacrifices the individual to the 
common good, he notes that the laws do not excuse ignorance though 
‘‘ there are many cases in which the criminal could not have known that 
he was breaking the law.’”’* And again : the law takes no account 
of ‘‘ incapacities ”’ but falls hardest on the weakest : 


For it is precisely to those who are most likely to err by temperament, 
ignorance, or folly that the threats of the law are most dangerous. ...The 
individual may be morally without stain, because he has less than ordinary 
intelligence or prudence. But he is required to have those qualities at his 
peril. If he has them, he will not, as a general rule, incur liability without 
blameworthiness.* 


Now in a sense it is apt to speak of the criminal’s incapacities. 
Common speech in describing him as weak, recognizes him as stripped 
of an interior power meant for him as a rational creature. Vice may 
have become so habitual that he appears helpless to desire, let alone 
effectively will, to be quit of it. In the eighth book of his Confessions, 
St. Augustine has drawn the unforgettable portrait of this interior 
slavery — the strife within a man’s own household where the “ two 
wills” are at war. Imperat animus sili et resistitur. 

Yet he is also blamed for failure to martial over this weakness 
a power he is still judged to possess. His helplessness is confined 


1. Ethics, Bk III, c.1, 1109 b. Cf. also Bk VII, c.11, 1152 b, on the importance for 
politics of a proper understanding of delectatio. (St. Thom., lect.x1). 

2. LERNER, Op. cit., p.59. 

3. Ibid., p.62. 

4. Ibid., pp.63-64. 
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largely to the interior movements of appetite. While these certainly 
favor the commission of the external act for which alone the law 
punishes, yet the will exercises here a despotic control. 

Since freedom is rooted in both intellect and will, an act can be 
involuntary through a defect at either source.! If one has acted 
without the concurrence of appetite, in so far as he can be said to have 
acted at all, it is through violence. If the freedom of the act has been 
impaired through some defective presentation of the object to the will, 
he has acted in ignorance. But while all violence is simply opposed to 
freedom,? not every kind of ignorance makes an act involuntary.’ 
The action can still be willed and voluntariety is diminished only to the 
extent that ignorance is not itself due to the will, or in so far as the will, 
so to speak, has been deceived by the intellect so that the act can be 
truly said to have been placed not just 7m ignorance but propter 
ignorantiam. Often enough there has been rather a complicity between 
the erring judgment and the appetite. 

Now the ordinary criminal has not been induced to act through 
violence. That is just his trouble. He has been following appetite 
too heartily and acting per delectationem.6 And the more installed 
in his evil habit, the more voluntary is his slavery from this point of 
view. Dulciter premitur. If his act is involuntary at all, it must be 
so under the heading of ignorance — some defect in the judgment 
which tells him his criminal act is good to place. 

Every evil act supposes some sort of ignorance’ but it is an 
ignorantia ejus quod oportet at least as regards the sort of actions 
the law punishes vindictively. The election has been corrupted by 
appetite either in a general way or, as is more frequently the case, 
in a particular instance. This is so because actions have to do with 
singulars in concrete circumstances and so too do the passions taken 
in their proper sense of sense appetite. For this triumph of appetite 
and the consequent darkening of the judgment a man is almost always 
responsible since the passions lie within his political control.® Al- 
though he cannot straightway become a just man once the iron chain 


. Cf. Ia Ilae, q.17, a.1, ad 2; In III Eth., lect.1, n.386. 

. La ITae, q.6, 2-5. 

. Ibid., a.8. 

. Cf. Ia Ilae, q.76, 2.8, ¢. (apud finem). 

. “ Concupiscentia magis facit voluntarium.” Ja ITae, q.6, a.7, ¢. 

6. ‘‘ Omnes qui operantur ex violentia et involuntarii operantur cum tristitia. Unde 
et in quinto Metaphysicorum bene dicitur quod necessitas est contristans, quia contrariatur 
voluntati. Sed illi qui operantur propter aliquod delectabile adipiscendum, operantur cum 
delectatione. Non ergo operantur per violentiam et nolentes.” In III Eth., lect.11, n.402. 

7. Ibid., lect.m, n.410. 

8. In IT Eth., lect.v, 0.292; Ia IIae, q.22, e3 Cf. Ia Hae, q.9, a.2, ad 2. 

9. In I Eth., lect.xx, n.241. 
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of habit has been formed, he can at least undertake the long patient 
work of breaking the links, and in any case he could have prevented 
the habit from being formed.1. To speak of the passionwm sectator 
as a victim sacrificed to the law comes close to ridiculous. Law not 
only warns him away from the gallows but, fighting appetite with 
appetite,? helps him to become human and fit for community. Innati 
sumus ad habendas virtutes. Prodding him with its stiffening encour- 
agement, law with its special kind of discipline is restoring reason to 
its royal control and helping to instill a taste for virtue.® 


2. The External Standard and Imputability. We can see now that 
the reasons for the law’s deafness to pleas of ignorance are not alto- 
gether as fierce as Holmes would make them out to be. If the action 
for which a man incurs liability is one already proscribed by natural 
law, whether immediately or as determined by custom in the commu- 
nity, ignorance is unlikely to be without fault ‘ quia naturaliter est 
menti humanae inditum.”’4 If on the other hand it is an action which is 
mala quia prohibita, here too, granted an adequate promulgation, the 
state may reasonably suppose or, for that matter, demand a know- 
ledge of the law. Rews reputabatur propter negligentiam addiscendi.§ 
In the rare cases involving the difficilia iuris where ignorance is not 
negligent, a man may be presumed willing to bear his liability for the 
common good secured by the law and for the benefits he receives from 
a community governed by law. He must be patient with the imper- 
fections inherent in the nature of law which has to be generally for- 
mulated if it is to be a useful measure of singulars.* For cases of 
unusual hardship there are courts of equity. 

This explains how it happens that in actions of purely civil 
liability there is a more rigid adherence to the external standard than 
in cases where there is question of crime and of vindictive punishment, 
and why less allowance is made for ignorance. Imputability of 
ignorance is usually difficult to determine here and would be practically 
impossible if allowed as an excuse. Since the action is not as a rule 
one that is wrong per se, there is only the law itself to tell both good 
men and bad that it is excluded, and that one is liable if he places it. 
The legislator has banned an action not because it is wrong but to 

1. In III Eth., lect.xu, 0.513. 

2. “Homo pravus, quia appetit delectationem, debet puniri per tristitiam seu 
dolorem, quemadmodum subiugale, idest sicut asinus ducitur flagellis. Et inde est, quod 
sicut dicunt, oportet tales tristitias adhibere quae maxime contrariantur amatis delecta- 
tionibus ; puta si aliquis inebriavit se, quod detur ei aqua ad bibendum.” In X Eth., 
lect.x1v, n.2152. Cf. the following passages also. 

3. Ia ITae, q.94, a.l.c.; In X Eth., lect. xiv, 0.2149. 

4. In V Eth., lect.xv, n.1072. 

5. Ia Ilae, g.105, a.2, ad 9. 

6. Ia ITae, q.96, 2.1, c. and ad 2. 
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secure a public good, and for this he depends not on the virtue of the 
subject but on knowledge of the law. Hence the severity with 
infractions. When it is generally known that the law is determined to 
force a result, individuals are inspired to stay informed. 

Perhaps the most striking and frequent instance of this sage 
reasoning behind the external standard is found in the law of contracts. 
Holmes cites it as a prominent example of how moral phraseology 
leads to confusion. 


Morals deal with the actual internal state of the individual’s mind, 
what he actually intends. From the time of the Romans down to now, this 
mode of dealing has affected the language of the law as to contract, and the 
language used has reacted upon the thought. We talk about a contract as a 
meeting of the minds of the parties, and thence it is inferred in various cases 
that there is no contract because their minds have not met ; that is because 
they have intended different things or because one party has not known of 
the assent of the other.! 


Yet the fact is that the courts have bound parties to a contract that 
neither of them intended. One party thinks a promise will be construed 
to mean a week ; the other, that it will mean when he is ready. The 
court says it means ‘‘ within a reasonable time.’”’ Whence Holmes 
concludes : 


In my opinion no one will understand the true theory of contract or 
be able to discuss some fundamental questions intelligently until he has 
understood that all contracts are formal, that the making of a contract 
depends not on the agreement of two minds in one intention, but on the 
agreement of two sets of external signs — not on the parties’ having meant 
the same thing but on their having sad the same thing.’ 


But signs signify. The court is not saying that intentions don’t 
matter in contract. Words normally indicate intent and the court, 
in a doubtful case, is interpreting them for what they mean or are to 
mean hereafter. Hence even when it is clear ex aliwnde in a particular 
case that intentions do not correspond, or that a party has acted in 
bad faith, the law, with certain statutory exceptions, will still support 
a contract in good legal form. This does not argue indifference to 
justice. Words are as a rule all she has to go by, and the stability of 
contracts is a social necessity. Instead of assuming the impossible 
task of ascertaining intent apart from its normal signs, she warns 
contracting parties to say exactly what they mean. 

If the iniquities that result seem to be frequent, that is because 
contracts are still more frequent. As St. Thomas reminds us in 
connection with the evils consequent on private property, a system 


1. LERNER, op. cit., p.77. 
2. Ibid., p.78. 
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must be judged not simply by the inconveniences it admits — else we 
should have to leave the world — but also with an eye to the possibly 
greater ones it averts.!. At any rate even moralists who define con- 
tract by consent approve the law’s procedure here. Indeed the Church 
follows it in her own jurisprudence despite the fact that her laws, 
unlike civil statutes, reach directly into the internal forum.2 And 
Justice Cardozo (Holmes’ successor on the Supreme Court), citing 
his own experience, shows no aloofness to the moral issue in following 
the external standard : 


Here was a case where advantage had been taken of the strict letter of 
a contract to avoid an onerous engagement. Not inconceivably a sensitive 
conscience would have rejected such an outlet of escape. We thought this 
immaterial. The court subordinated the equity of a particular situation to 
the overmastering need of certainty in the transactions of commercial life. 
The end to be attained in the development of the law of contract is the 
supremacy, not of some hypothetical, imaginary will, apart from external 
manifestations, but of will outwardly revealed in the spoken or written 
word. ‘The loss to business would in the long run be greater than the gain 
if judges were clothed with power to revise as well as interpret.* 


IiI, SOME FURTHER ARGUMENTS OF HOLMES 


As drawn from an examination of the external standard, the 
positivist argument is not without a certain subtlety, especially when, 
as in The Common Law, it is mounted with a great deal of legal erudi- 
tion. As for some more general arguments and illustrations offered, 
they are surprisingly fragile. One ventures this censure with cir- 
cumspection after a reminder in Natural Law that “ the a priori men 
generally call the dissentients superficial.”’+ But careless definition 
of the point at issue and reckless inference are almost prominent 
throughout. 

In the passage just referred to, Holmes argues the phantom 
quality of a priori rights as follows : 


The most fundamental of the supposed pre-existing rights — the right 
to life — is sacrificed without scruple not only in war, but whenever the 
interest of society, that is, of the predominant power in the community, is 
thought to demand it. ...I remember a very tenderhearted judge being 
of the opinion that closing a hatch to stop a fire and the destruction of a 
cargo was justified even if it was known that doing so would stifle a man 
below. It is idle to illustrate further, because to those who agree with me 


1. In II Polit., lect.1v, n.206. 

2. Canon 1513, 2, makes an exception for a will lacking civil form when it is made 
in bonum Ecclesiae. 

3. Carpozo, B., Growth of the Law, Yale, 1924, p.235. 

4. LERNER, op. cit., p.397. 
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I am uttering commonplaces and to those who disagree I am ignoring the 
necessary foundations of thought.’ 


To show that the state admits no law above itself and that the 
individual stands to society as a means to end, he argues : 


No society has ever admitted that it could not sacrifice individual 
welfare to its own existence. If conscripts are necessary for its army, it 
seizes them, and marches them, with bayonets in their rear, to death. It 
runs highways and railroads through old family places in spite of the owner’s 
protests, paying in this instance the market value, to be sure, because no 
civilized government sacrifices the citizen more than it can help, but still 
sacrificing his will and his welfare to that of the rest.? 


In this connection we may recall his decision in Buck v. Bell 
already quoted. There he argued a fortiori to the state’s right to 
directly sterilize the unfit from the fact that ‘‘ the public welfare 
may call upon the best citizens for their lives,’’ apparently meaning 
war again. Thus he resolves a grave and delicate issue by a mere 
facon de parler.2 The United States, for one, has never claimed this 
direct power over a single life even to guarantee the welfare of a whole 
nation. It does not call upon a soldier for his life. It calls upon him 
to defend his country, his own patria, at the risk of life — a substantial 
distinction even outside the schools. 

Again in The Common Law he states that force is the ultima ratio 
and (as though this were the same thing) “ at the bottom of all private 
relations, however tempered by sympathy and all the social feelings, is 
a justifiable self-preference.’”? And the proof : 


If a man is on a plank in the deep sea which will only float one, and a 
stranger lays hold of it, he will thrust him off if he can. When the state 
finds itself in a similar position, it does the same thing. 


Although in The Path of Law Holmes alluded expertly to “ the 
errors of the school,” he seems unaware that these casus are among 
the loci communes familiar to even passing acquaintance with the 
manuals of scholastic ethics and moral theology. One might have 
expected here some recognition, if only to dismiss them, of the for- 
malities of the indirect voluntary and double effect. The assurance 
and finality with which he proposes these examples as definitive and 
unassailable evidence of the positivist thesis justify some doubt 
as to just how searching has been his reflection on the ultimates of the 


1. LERNER, op. cit., p.397. 
2. Ibid., p.58. 


3. We might note, in passing, the cavalier equation of vaccination with the severance 
of the Fallopian tubes. 


4. Lerner, op. cit., p.59. 
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law. They certainly indicate a private understanding of what is 
meant by natural law. 

The fact is that positivism has closed his mind to the possibility 
of any “‘ outside thing ”’ : 


What I can’t understand is the suggestion that the United States is 
bound by law even though it does not assent. What I mean by law in this 
connection is that which is or should be enforced by the courts and I can’t 
understand how anyone should think that an instrument established by the 
United States to carry out its will and that it can dispose upon a failure to do 
so, should undertake to enforce something that is ex hypothesi against its will. 
It seems to me like shaking one’s fist at the sky when the sky furnishes the 
energy that enables one to raise the fist. There is a tendency to think of 
judges as if they were the independent mouthpieces of the infinite, and not 
simply directors of the force that comes from the source that gives them 
authority. I think our Court has fallen into the error at times and it is this 
that I have aimed at when I have said that the common law is not a brooding 
omnipresence in the sky and that the United States is not subject to some 
mystic overlaw that it is bound to obey.? 


For positivism that is indeed an anomaly since the* legal order 
derives all its authority from below and all its strength in the vis 
coactiva. As for the common law and the schools, they say both yes 
and no to “‘ princeps legibus solutus est.” , 


Princeps dicitur esse solutus a lege, quantum ad vim coactivam legis : 
nullus enim proprie cogitur a seipso ; lex autem non habet vim coactivam 
nisi ex principis potestate. Sic igitur princeps dicitur esse solutus a lege, 
quia nullus in ipsum potest judicium condemnationis ferre, si contra legem 
agat. ...Sed quantum ad vim directivam legis, princeps subditur legi 
propria voluntate ;... Unde quantum ad Dei judicium, princeps non est 
solutus a lege, quantum ad vim directivam ejus ; sed debet voluntarius, non 
coactus legem implere. Est etiam princeps supra legem, inquantum, si 
expediens fuerit, potest legem mutare, et in ea dispensare, pro loco et 
tempore.’ 


The doctrinaire quality of Holmes’ realism would quickly appear 
from matching it with a typical trial record of an actual American 
court. It is still a rare judge who would recognize in The Path of Law 
his own thought processes as he pronounces sentence on the criminal. 
Certainly the common good may be uppermost in his mind, but the 
law, in principle always and in practice usually, is careful for the 
individual even where the common good seems to suffer by the law’s 
delay and where, were one to be cynical, the prompt sacrifice of an 
innocent might offer a handy opportunity pour encourager les autres. 
True, the insistence on due process is itself protective of the common 


1. The Holmes-Laski Letters, p.822. 
2. Ia ITae, q.96, 2.5, ad 3. 
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good, but in exercito it is for the individual. It would need long 
proving, for example, to show that during the protracted Rosenberg 
trial, the justices had present in their deliberations any considerations 
other than the legal rights of the accused. 

On all this American law is explicit. The United States does 
in fact recognize an overlaw to which she is subject. Her system of 
judicial review, unique even among common-law nations, that gives 
the judiciary power to overrule the executive and to declare null the 
legislation of Congress or the States, is a clear affirmation in practice 
that law is not force but reason. 

This point is worth noting. The impression is sometimes given 
that Anglo-American jurisprudence functions on a positivist concept 
of law and admits no absolutes. This seemingly because in contrast 
to systems of codified law, it proceeds inductively by cases, forming 
conclusions on the basis of experience, utility, and concrete cir- 
cumstances instead of finding, or pretending to find them already 
contained and predetermined in a legal principle. Dynamic, exper- 
imental, concrete, ‘‘ at bottom the juristic philosophy of the common 
law is the philosophy of pragmatism.” Its truth is relative, not 
absolute. 

Such statements can be distinguished. Certainly common law 
procedure is alien to a type of so called “ natural law theory ”’ that 
is mechanical and rationalistic. Against such understanding of ‘law 
as reason” the famous dictum of Hélmes : “ the life of the law has 
not been logic, it has been experience ”’ strikes home. It is also true 
that the administration of the common law both in England and 
America has been heavily influenced by positivism, and that many 
common-law judges are steeped in it. Moreover, the common law’s 
concrete method leaves it peculiarly exposed to contamination once 
the broad natural-law foundation is disregarded. The area of legal 
experiment then becomes limitless and precedents are established in 
contravention of natural law. 

Later on we will have better chance to judge the accord between 
the philosophy of the common law and natural-law jurisprudence. 
For the moment we can be content with a point drawn from the 
history of the common law and thus of some significance since the 
common law is its history. It was born and nourished in the eccle- 
siastical courts ; got its name in fact from the lex communis of the 
canonists. It had found itself before positivism was on the scene and 
had made early room for equity, which is not in the spirit of positivism. 
Becket, Bracton, and Thomas More were at home with it — men who 
had firm ideas on how to exegete ‘‘ quod placuit principi.” 


The king himself ought not to be under man but under God, and under 
the Law, because the Law makes the king. Therefore, let the king render 
back to the Law what the Law gives him, namely dominion and power z 
for there is no king where will, and not Law, wields dominion. That as a 
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vicar of God he ought to be under the Law is clearly shown by the example 
of Jesus Christ whose place he takes on earth. For although there lay 
open to God, for the salvation of the human race, many ways and means 
beyond our telling, His true mercy chose this way especially for destroying 
the work of the devil : He used not the force of His power but the counsel of 
His justice. Thus He was willing to be under the Law “ that He might 
redeem those who were under the Law.”’ For He was unwilling to use 
power, but judgment. . 

Thus also the blessed Parent of God, the Vigin Mary, Mother of the 
Lord, who by a unique privilege was above the Law, for the sake of giving 
an example of humility did not recoil from following lawful ordinances. 
The king should act likewise, lest his power remain unbridled.! 


JosEPH V. DoLaN, 8.J. 


(To be continued.) 


Le Scandale de la Médiation 


III. LE SCANDALE DE LA MEDIATION * 


« La place de Marie dans la doctrine catholique apparait a la 
lumiére de l’Ecriture une des formes du péché naturel 4 l’humanité : 
Vhomme naturel ne supporte pas que son salut soit accompli en dehors 
de lui, par pure gratuité, sans qu’il puisse y mettre la main. II ne 
veut pas tout devoir 4 Dieu, il discute jusqu’au bout ; il veut avoir 
sa part dans l’ceuvre de la rédemption. » 


Que le catholique se rende compte de la pleine portée de cette 
observation d’un auteur protestant ; elle est faite sans Apreté, dans 
Vintention de tirer les choses au clair, de dire en quoi on se sépare. 

Nous ne percevons pas toujours — la réitération en est, aussi, 
nécessaire — la confusion 4 laquelle se voueraient nos croyances si 
nous n’avions pour affermir notre foi que nos lumiéres personnelles, 
si nous devions refuser la tradition, oublier qu’aucune prophétie n’est 
objet d'explication personnelle.1 Nous jouirions de la condition de ceux 
qui, toujours a s nstruire, ne sont jamars capables de parvenr a la 
connaissance de la vérité. A Vexemple de Jannés et Jambrés qui se 
dressérent contre Moise, ils se dressérent, eux aussi, contre la vérité, 
hommes @ Vesprit corrompu, sans garantie en matiére de foi.2 Cette 
incertitude, nous pourrions méme aisément nous en glorifier, la voilant 
sous le nom de liberté, voire de liberté des enfants de Dieu. Nous 
pourrions en ce cas découvrir sans peine de nombreux arguments en 
faveur d’interprétations entiérement incompatibles. 

Faire montre d’indifférence ou de quelque hauteur 4 Pégard de 
ceux qui cherchent dans la séparation, ce serait donc le signe d’une 
ingratitude majeure envers le Magistére de l’Eglise, puisque & lui 
revient la certitude dont nous bénéficions. I] ne nous est pas permis 
de croire que nous, nous pouvons, mieux que d’autres, tirer de notre 
fonds personnel les sens que Dieu impose 4 sa parole. 


Le salut nous fut accordé, dit-on, par « pure gratuité ». S’ensuit- 
il que le salut de ’homme ait été « accompli en dehors de lui»? Et 
le Verbe s’est fait chair et il a demeuré parmi nous. Un Sauveur vous 


* Voir la premiére partie de cette étude dans Laval théologique et philosophique, 
Vol. XIV, n° 2, pp.166-185. 
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est né, qui est le Christ Seigneur.1 Or, tout ceci advint pour accomplir 
cet oracle prophétique du Seigneur: « Voici que la Vierge concevra et 
enfantera un fils, auquel on donnera le nom d’Emmanuel, nom qua se 
traduit : « Dieu avec nous.» Pourquoi Dieu a-t-il voulu nattre en 
« Drew avec nous»? Pourquoi devenir Fils de Vv homme, descendant 
d’Adam, de la postérité d’Abraham, d’Isaac et de Jacob? Dieu 
n’avait-il pas juré au prophéte David par serment de faire asseoir sur 
son tréne un descendant de son sang.* Pourquoi conclut-il des alliances 
avec les hommes? La Personne du Verbe ne dit-elle pas que le salut 
vient des Jurfs.4 

D’avancer la proposition que le salut de ’homme s’est « accompli 
en dehors de lui, par pure gratuité, sans qu’il puisse y mettre la main », 
e’est suggérer que bien en vain le Verbe se fit chair et, devenu homme, 
s’offrit en victime de propitiation pour nos péchés.® C’est nul doute 
un homme qui est né parmi nous, homme que les hommes ont fait 
mourir. Cet homme qui avait été livré selon le dessein bien arrété et la 
prescience de Dieu, vous l’avez pris et fart mourir en le clouant a la croix 
par la main des impies, mais Dieu Va ressuscité, le délivrant des affres 
de  Hadés.6 Mais pourquoi son Fils unique? Oui, Dieu. tant aimé 
le monde, qu’2l a donné son Fils unique, pour que tout homme qui croit en 
luz ne périsse pas mats ait la me éternelle.? 

Qui a exigé une victime de propitiation pour nos péchés? _L’offen- 
se du péché touche Dieu. Contre tor, tor seul, j’at péché.8 Dieu 
pouvait par conséquent remettre le péché sans exiger que justice fat 
faite, sans sacrifice, sans que ’homme eiit 4 mériter le pardon. Néan- 
moins, son Fils fut objet de mépris et rebut de Vhumanité, homme de 
douleurs et connu de la souffrance, comme ceux devant qui on se voile la 
face, il était méprisé et déconsidéré. Or c’étaient nos souffrances qu'il 
supportait et nos douleurs dont il était accablé. Et nous autres, nous 
Vestimions chatié, frappé par Dieu et humilié. Il a été transpercé a 
cause de nos péchés, écrasé a& cause de nos crimes. Le chatiment qui 
nous rend la paix est sur lui et c'est grace a ses plaies que nous sommes 
guéris.? Il fallait étre un homme pour subir une pareille sentence — 
une personne aussi véritablement homme que nous. Voyez mes 
mains et mes pieds : c’est bien mot! Touchez-mor et rendez-vous compte 
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quun esprit n’a ni chair ni os, comme vous voyez que j’en ar.’ Ce fut 
sirement un homme, enfin, qui est devenu malédiction pour nous, car 
il est écrit: « Maudit soit quiconque pend au gibet. » ? 

Que veut dire le mot « rédemption »? L’homme n’est pas racheté 
sil est pardonné sans qu’il paie le prix. Vous avez été bel et bien 
rachetés,* rachetés sans argent,‘ par le sang d’un homme. Puis donc 
que les enfants avaient en commun le sang et la chair, lui aussi y parti- 
cipa pareillement afin de réduire a Vimpuissance, par sa mort, celui qui a 
la puissance de la mort, c’est-d-dire le diable, et d’affranchir tous ceux qu, 
leur vie entiére, étaient tenus en esclavage par la crainte de la mort. Car 
ce n’est certes pas des anges qu’tl se charge, mats c’est de la descendance 
d’Abraham qu’il se charge. En conséquence, il a di devenir en tout 
semblable a ses fréres, afin de devenir dans leurs rapports avec Dieu un 
grand prétre miséricordieux et fidéle, pour exprer les péchés du peuple. 
Car du fait qwil a lui-méme souffert par lV épreuve, il est capable de venir 
en aide a ceux qui sont éprouvés.® 

Comment donc peut-on affirmer que le salut de "homme ait été 
« accompli en dehors de lui»? Pour sir, le Christ n’est pas une 
personne humaine, mais il n’empéche qu’il soit véritablement homme. 
C’est d’évidence 4 la gloire des hommes qu’ils aient été rachetés par 
un homme. En cela consiste précisément la justification. L’homme 
purement homme ne pouvait l’accomplir ; toutefois le Verbe, fait 
chair, est-il moins homme parce que Dieu ? 

Dieu ne peut étre débiteur envers luicméme, comme il ne peut 
étre inférieur 4 lui-méme dans sa divinité. Si Dieu réclame que 
justice soit faite, il faut qu’il puisse emprunter le caractére de débiteur. 
Quelle que soit la méthode choisie pour pardonner les hommes, c’est 
toujours de Lui que viendra le pardon. C’est moi, c’est mot qui devais 
tout effacer et de tes péchés ne plus me souvenir. Dés lors que, dans 
son immense miséricorde, Dieu veut que l’homme paie le prix de la 
rédemption, Lui, qui est de condition divine, il s’anéantit lui-méme, 
prenant condition d’esclave ... devenant semblable aux hommes.?~ C’est 
malgré tout la volonté humaine du Fils de Dieu qui se soumit & celle 
du Pére! « Cependant, que ce ne soit pas ma volonté qui se fasse, mais 
la tienne!»® La Passion fut méritoire A cause de cette obéissance. 

La Miséricorde a choisi pour nous, ainsi, la voie de la justification 
dans |’Homme-Dieu ; il ne semble aucunement que cela témoigne 
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dune gratuité inférieure A celle du pardon sans propitiation. La 
pécheresse fut-elle moins parfaitement pardonnée du moment qu’elle 
le fut en conséquence des mérites du Christ? Sommes-nous moins 
miséricordieusement sauvés parce que, la mort étant venue par un hom- 
me, c’est par un homme aussi que vient la résurrection des morts.! Si, par 
la faute d’un seul, la multitude est morte, combien plus la grace de Dieu 
et le don conféré par la grace d’un seul homme, Jésus-Christ, se sont-ils 
répandus a profusion sur la multitude.? 

Le pardon par voie de rédemption est plus que gratuit. Ils sont 
justifiés par la faveur (dérean : gratis) de sa grace en vertu de la rédemp- 
tion accomplie dans le Christ Jésus.* Si, en cette expiation, Dieu 
comble l’homme d’une gloire plus grande, s’il veut que l’homme par- 
vienne a la vie éternelle pour l’avoir méritée, devienne par sa faveur 
une cause de son propre relévement, l’inouie miséricorde se manifeste, 
somme toute, de fagon plus parfaite encore. C’est elle, le principe et 
la racine des ceuvres de Dieu, qu’on doit alors dénoncer. Voila 
pourquoi l’Eglise confesse, 4 l’Offrande de la Messe: « O Dieu, qui 
avez merveilleusement créé la dignité de la nature humaine, et qui 
Vavez réformée plus merveilleusement encore, accordez-nous, par le 
mystére de cette eau et de ce vin, d’avoir part 4 la divinité de celui 
qui a daigné avoir part 4 notre humanité, Jésus-Christ, votre Fils, 
notre Seigneur, qui, étant Dieu, vit et régne avec vous, en l’unité du 
Saint-Esprit, dans tous les siécles des siécles. » 

Celuz qui a été abaissé un moment au-dessous des anges, Jésus, nous 
le voyons couronné de gloire et d honneur, parce qu’il a souffert la mort ;* il 
reste que, d’autre part, cette mort n’eGt pas vaincu la mort si elle 
n’avait été celle de l’auteur, de la cause principale de la grace. Il 
fallait que, par la grace de Dieu, au bénéfice de tout Vhomme, il gottat 
la mort. Dans son humanité le Fils de Dieu a mérité la grace pour 
ceux qu'il ne rougit pas de nommer fréres.® 

Qui a voulu que la nature humaine, tellement inférieure, soit 
glorifiée — d’une gloire qui vient du seul Dieu.’ Voici comment le 
Fils de ’homme parle : « Si ge me glorifiais moi-méme, ma gloire ne 
serait rien ; c’est mon Pére qui me glorifie, lui dont vous dites: ‘ Il est 
notre Dieu.’»* C’est la puissance de notre Seigneur quz nous a fatt 
connaitre Celui qui nous a appelés par sa propre gloire et vertu. Par 
elles, les précieuses, les plus grandes promesses nous ont été données, 
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afin que vous deveniez aussi participants de la nature divine.’ Puissance 
efficace, puisqu’elle a élevé l’homme, de condition d’esclave, au-dessus 
de toutes ses ceuvres. Et Dieu n’a pas voulu |’exaltation sans le 
Verbe fait chair : lui, de condition divine, s’étant comporté comme un 
homme, il s’humilia plus encore, obéissant gusqu’a la mort, et a la mort 
sur une croix! Aussi Dieu Va-t-il exalté et lui a-t-il donné le Nom 
qui est au-dessus de tout nom.’ 

Qui, encore, a readu glorieuse la nature humaine et par qui 
l’a-t-il fait? En effet, ce n’est pas a des anges qu’il a soumis le monde 
a venir dont nous parlons. Quelqu’un a fait quelque part cette atiesta- 
tion®: « Quest-ce que Vhomme pour que tu te souviennes de lui, ou 
le Fils de Vhomme pour que tu le prennes en considération ? Tulas un 
moment abaissé au-dessous des anges. Tu Vas couronné de gloire et 
dhonneur. Tu as tout mis sous ses pieds. » 4 

Si donc nous ne supportons pas que notre salut soit « accompli en 
dehors » de l’homme, ce n’est pas que nous refusions la pure gratuité 
de Dieu ni que nous désirions « y mettre la main », voulant, nous, que 
Vhomme ¢ ait sa part dans |’ceuvre de la rédemption ». Nous savons 
que cette rédemption fut accomplie par un homme, parce que la 
Vérité elle-méme |’a dit, et nous y tenons fermement par la foi dans 
le sang du Fils de Dieu. 


« Marie, dit-on aprés, c’est l’humanité glorifiée, c’est la vertu et 
la pureté humaine que le péché n’a pas contaminées ; ce qui revient 4 
dire que le péché n’est, 4 tout prendre, pas aussi grave que le prétend 
l’Ecriture. » — Nous ne contestons pas qu’en Marie ’humanité ait été 
glorifiée ; nous pensons méme que la personne humaine s’y trouve 
souverainement élevée. Mais la ov l’auteur assure que l’humanité 
glorifiée en Marie « c’est la vertu et la pureté humaine que le péché 
n’a pas contaminées », nous distinguons. D’ow lui viennent en effet 
cette vertu et cette pureté? Il s’agit assurément de la pureté d’une 
personne humaine ; mais de qui et en vertu de quoi tient-elle d’avoir 
été congue Immaculée? Qu’efit-elle été, laissée A elle-méme? Elle 
elit été congue dans le péché, sujette au décret porté contre le commun 
des gens, et la mort edt fondu sur elle comme sur eux. Aussi, de sa 
vertu et de sa pureté nous ne parlons pas comme d’une terre vierge 
dont Dieu aurait fait la découverte. Nous croyons, au contraire, que 
c’est Dieu, l’Ineffable, qui forma la Vierge Immaculée, parce qu’il lui 
plut de préparer 4 son Fils une demeure digne de lui. Non pas qu’il 
lait fagonnée de la maniére qu’il fagonna Adam : bien que fille de 
celui-ci, (la Bienheureuse Vierge Marie, dans le premier instant de 
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sa conception, a été, par une grace et un privilége spécial du Dieu tout- 
puissant, en vue (intuitu) des mérites de Jésus-Christ, Sauveur du 
genre humain, préservée et exempte de toute tache du péché originel ».1 

Autrement dit, la Mére de Dieu a été formée en grace d’une fagon 
analogue A celle dont Eve a été formée d’ Adam, figure de celui qui 
devait venir. Or la grdce du Christ ne suffit- elle pas 4 établir une 
hostilité entre le serpent et cette Femme? Préfére-t-on que Dieu 
choisisse une demeure assujettie dés le principe 4 l’ennemi des hommes? 

Certes, le péché est « aussi grave que le prétend l’Ecriture »,? 
mais il n’est guére plus fort que la puissance préservatrice du Verbe 
de Dieu. Car ce qui est folie de Dieu est plus sage que les hommes, et ce 
qui est faiblesse de Dieu est plus fort que les hommes.2 Le Fils de 
homme ne pouvait-il pas, dans son abaissement, mériter une telle 
grace préservatrice, accomplissant la rédemption de sa Mére plus 
sublimement que celle des fils de la colére? Si nous nous glorifions 
en Marie, c’est & cause de ce que son Fils a fait en elle. Nous ne com- 
prendrions goutte 4 la Sainte Vierge, faut-il le redire encore, si nous 
faisions abstraction de son Fils : pour la raison que sans lui elle n’est 
rien de ce qu’en vérité elle est pour nous tous. Sa gloire,*comme celle 
accordée 4 n’importe lequel des hommes, est celle de la croix. 

Saint Grignion de Montfort mit en téte de son Trazté de la vrate 
dévotion a la Sainte Vierge la déclaration suivante : « J’avoue avec 
toute l’Eglise que Marie, n’étant qu’une pure créature sortie des 
mains du Trés-Haut, comparée 4 sa majesté infinie, est moindre qu’un 
atome, ou plutét n’est rien du tout, puisqu’il est seul Celui qui est, 
et que par conséquent ce grand Seigneur, toujours indépendant et 
suffisant 4 lui-méme, n’a pas eu ni-n’a pas encore absolument besoin 
de la Sainte Vierge pour l’accomplissement de ses volontés et pour la 
manifestation de sa gloire. I] n’a qu’é vouloir pour tout faire. » 


Quant 4 homme naturel qui « ne veut pas tout devoir 4 Dieu, 
[qui] discute jusqu’au bout, » son penchant ne serait-il pas plutdét celui 
qui s’accusa dans le pélagianisme? Il y aurait aussi l’opinion que 
Dieu, parce qu’il efit pu nous sauver « en dehors » de homme, méme 
sans les ceuvres, nous a de fait ainsi sauvés. Mais comment en décider 
autrement qu’en suppléant Dieu? Il y a également l’attitude de 
Vhomme qui décline la miséricorde, vu qu’elle emporte un aveu 
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d’infériorité ; de celui qui méconnaftra la supériorité implicite en un 
don de pure grace. 

Bref, ’homme naturel est capable d’ignorer la miséricorde du 
Tout-Puissant en ce qu’elle contredit un ordre d’univers dans lequel 
voies divines et voies humaines s’équivaudraient : ot les derniers 
seraient derniers et les premiers, premiers ; ol des gens, n’ayant 
reconnu jusque 14 rien qu’une apparence de priorité, voudraient méme 
que tous soient derniers afin que nul ne soit trouvé premier. Au dire 
de saint Augustin, personne n’est plus fermé a la miséricorde que le 
misérable orgueilleux. 

En tout cas, ce n’est pas la Vierge Marie qui dissimule le rdle de 
la miséricorde :... parce qu’tl a jeté les yeux sur son humble servante .. . 
Saint est son nom, et sa miséricorde s’étend d’dge en dge sur ceux qui le 
craignent.! Qui qu’elle soit, quoi qu’elle fasse, croit-on vraiment 
qu’elle accapare la miséricorde divine? Pense-t-on que telle est la 
portée de la foi catholique ? 


« Le culte de Marie permet d’introduire dans la foi un élément 
sentimental, une tendresse filiale, des émotions qui déplacent le 
probléme posé par Dieu 4 l’humanité. L’amour pour Marie prend la 
place de l’amour pour Jésus-Christ. » 

Un amour pour Marie substitué 4 amour pour son Fils, serait 
une perversion de l’ordre de la grace, une abomination devant Dieu — 
du moins, croyons-nous, selon la doctrine de la foi catholique et les 
directives méme les plus pratiques du Magistére romain. 

Le Fils de Vhomme, nous l’avons vu, n’a pas dédaigné la tendresse, 
et pas davantage celle qu’on appelle féminine. Aussi bien, Yahvé est 
tendresse et pitré, lent ad la colére et plein d’amour: Yahvé est bonté 
envers tous, ses tendresses vont a toutes ses cuvres.2 On ne lit pas que 
Jésus ait repoussé le disciple qu’il aimait — et 4 qui il allait donner la 
Femme pour Mére — lorsque ce dernier, @ table tout contre Jésus... 
se penchal[it] vers [sa] poitrine.* Le qualificatif « sentimental » sied-il 
& celui qui louait le grand amour de la pécheresse, de cette femme qui 
lui arrosa les pieds de ses larmes et les essuya de ses cheveux, qui 
n’a cessé de lui couvrir les pieds de baisers, y répandant du parfum ? 
Cette émotion féminine ne parait pas avoir déplacé le probléme, car, 
a la suite des signes de tendresse, il dit Ala femme : « Ta foi t’a sauvé ; 
va en paix. » 4 


Ces considérations sur la Vierge Marie se terminent par les lignes 
que voici : «Si Jésus a dit : «Comme le Pére m’a aimé, je vous ai 
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aussi aimés. Demeurez dans mon amour),! nous n’avons que faire 
d’un intermédiaire supplémentaire qui nous protége du jugement. 
Jésus n’a-t-il pas dit : (Je suis venu, non pour juger le monde, mais 
pour sauver le monde)?? Nous n’avons pas besoin d’un chemin qui 
conduise 4 lui; ni d’un amour qui suppléerait & ce qui pourrait 
manquer & l’amour du Christ. » 

Elles appellent une réflexion plus générale. Pourquoi est-il abso- 
lument impossible d’aimer Dieu sans aimer son prochain? « A ces 
deux commandements se rattache toute la Loi, ainsi que les Prophétes ».* 
St quelqu’un dit: «J’aime Dieu» et qu’il déteste son frére, c’est un 
menteur ; celur qui n’aime pas son frére, qu'il voit, ne saurait aimer le 
Dieu qwil ne voit pas. Oui, voila le commandement que nous avons 
recu de Lui: que celui qui aime Dieu aime aussi son frére.s N’edt-il 
pas été plus simple que Dieu omette le prochain? Pourquoi Dieu 
s’éloigne-t-il de nous sit6t que nous nous détournons de ceux que nous 
voyons de nos yeux? Quel rapport y a-t-il entre le visible et le Dieu 
glorieusement invisible? Dieu, aprés tout, ne nous a pas faits en 
sorte que nous voyions autrui! Regardez celui-ci de prés : est-il 
croyable que nous devions en tenir compte lors méme que nous vou- 
drions n’aimer que le Souverain Bien? Le Fils de l’homme n’a-t-il 
pas dit: « Pourquot m’appelles-tu bon? Nul n’est bon que Dieu 
seul. »> Voila bien, ce semble, une parole divine qui évince le prochain 
et son multiple encombrement. Et n’est-il pas vrai qu’il peut étre 
un important obstacle a la fidélité? « C’est la femme que tu as mise 
auprés de moi qui m’a donné de l’arbre, et 7’ar mangé ! » § 

Dieu établit une régle — sans doute connexe 4 son Commande- 
ment — qui apparait en complet—désaccord avec sa hate & nous 
écouter et Aa instituer sa demeure en notre propre personne: « Qui 
demeure en mot, comme moi en lut, porte beaucoup de fruit : car hors de 
mot vous ne pouvez rien faire... St vous demeurez en mot et que mes 
paroles demeurent en vous, demandez ce que vous voudrez et vous l’aurez. » 7 
Comment concilier maintenant cela avec ce qu’il enseigne ailleurs : 
« De méme, je vous le dis en vérité, si deux d’entre vous, sur la terre, 
unissent leurs voix pour demander quoi que ce soit, cela leur sera accordé 
par mon Pere qua est au cieux. Que deux ou trois, en effet, sovent réunis 
en mon nom, je suis la au milieu deux.» * Htait-elle bien nécessaire, 
cette condition? Elle paratt embrouiller considérablement les choses, 
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et se montre peu conforme A la puissance de Celui qui admirait la foi 
du centurion : « mais dis seulement un mot et mon serviteur sera guért » 

. Puis il dit au centurion: «Va! Qwil tadvienne selon ta for!» 
Et le serviteur fut guért sur Vheure.} 


Plagons-nous 4 un point de vue radical. Tout semble aisé quand 
on entend : « Comme le Pére m’a aimé, moi aussi je vous ai amés. 
Demeurez en mon amour »,? mais se complique avec la déclaration : 
« Eh bien! moi je te dis: Tu es Pierre, et sur cette pierre je batirat mon 
Eglise, et les Portes de Vv Hades ne tiendront pas contre elle. Je te donnerar 
les clefs du Royaume des Cieux : quot que tu lies sur la terre, ce sera tenu 
dans les cieux pour lé, et_quor que tu délies sur la terre, ce sera tenu dans 
les ciewx pour délié.» *? A quoi bon fonder une Biglise ? En outre, le 
Christ n’aurait-il pas pu fonder des Eglises, — voire de multiples 
classes ou groupes 4 un seul membre, pour emprunter le vocabulaire 
des logiciens modernes? D’ow vient qu’a cette seule Eglise, dont les 
membres sont, hélas ! si souvent cause de scandale et pierre d’achoppe- 
ment, il donne pourtant une telle puissance? De plus, saint Paul 
présente clairement l’Eglise comme un Corps 4 membres fort hétéro- 
génes quoique dépendant les uns des autres, d’une complexité presque 
impossible 4 déméler mais aussi comme une robe sans couture. Et 
pour sa part, la communion des saints se termine bel et bien dans une 
possession personnelle de Dieu hors de tout intermédiaire. 

Le signe de contradiction ne fait pas défaut. A quelle fin Dieu 
a-t-il recours 4 la médiation du prédicateur, alors qu’il n’en a pas 
besoin? « Allez par le monde entier, proclamez la Bonne Nouvelle a 
toute la création!» 4 La fot natt de la prédication, dit saint Paul.® 
Pourquoi cette médiation, si Jésus dit : « Tout pouvoir m’a été donné 
au ciel et sur la terre »,® ce qui signifie qu’il n’a que faire de qui que ce 
soit. I] ajoute, néanmoins : « Allez donc, de toutes les nations faites 
des disciples, les baptisant au nom du Pere et du Fils et du Saint Esprit, 
et leur apprenant & observer tout ce que je vous ai prescrit. Et mot, je 
suis avec vous pour toujours, jusqu’a la fin du monde. »7 Puisqu’il est 
avec nous pour toujours, Jusqu’a la fin du monde, a-t-il quelque raison 
de maintenir cette médiation? méme au point de dire: « Qui vous 
écoute m écoute, qui vous rejette me rejette...»*® Cela, il le disait Ades 
disciples qui, pris de peur, allaient bientét s’enfuir ; et parmi eux se 
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trouvait Simon Pierre, lequel devait le renier : « Je ne connais pas 
cet homme dont vous parlez. » 1 

Il est certes étonnant que Dieu, lui qui dit toutes choses, — Dieu 
dit: ... et al en fut ainsi,? — ait usé de tant d’intermédiaires pour faire 
connaftre son dessein et pour l’exécuter. Sa voix de tonnerre ne 
pouvait-elle pas nous atteindre sans le moyen des prophétes? Pour- 
quoi Dieu n’a-t-il pas annoncé son avénement sans lange? Gabriel 
fut envoyé par Dieu dans une ville de Galilée, appelée Nazareth, & une 
vierge fiancée d un homme du nom de Joseph, de la maison de David : et 
le nom de la vierge était Marie.* D’autre part, alors qu’il eit pu 
sauver le monde sans médiateur, pourquoi Dieu a-t-il assumé la 
condition d’esclave, si éloignée de la divinité, créant de la sorte une 
distance, absolument parlant gratuite mais en tout cas objet de scan- 
dale : « Heureux celui pour qui je ne serai pas occasion de chute. » 4 
Pourtant, Jésus eit pu venir tout de suite avec puissance et grande 
gloire,’ évitant ainsi qu’on le crucifie en raison de sa faiblesse.6 « Tous 
vous allez étre scandalisés.»7 L’humanité du Fils de l’homme, le 
scandale de la croix,’ masquent-ils, eux, la divine puissance du Verbe ? 

Sans doute, Jésus a dit : « Si quelqu’un entend mes paroles et ne 
les garde pas, ce n’est pas moi qui le condamnerai, car je ne suis pas 
venu pour condamner le monde, mais pour le sauver. Qui me rejette et 
ne recoit pas mes paroles a son juge: la parole que j’ar fait entendre, 
voila qui le gugera au dernier jour...» % Ila dit aussi que « le Pére 
ne juge personne: tout le zugement, rl Va remis au Fils, afin que tous 
honorent le Fils comme ils honorent le Pere... Et a Va constitué 
souverain juge parce qu'il est le Fils de Vhomme.»* «Qut croit en 
lui n’est pas condamné ; qui ne croit pas est déja condamné, parce qu'il 
n’a pas cru au Nom du Fils unique de Dieu. Et le gugement, le vorcr : 
la lumiére est venue dans le monde et les hommes ont mieux aimé les 
ténébres que la lumiére...» 

Le Christ est venu sauver le monde, mais tous ne seront pas 
sauvés. Alors il dira encore a ceux de gauche: « Allez loin de mor, 
maudits, dans le feu éternel qui a été préparé pour le Drable et ses anges. » ? 
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La raison en est que: «j’ai eu faim et vous ne m’avez pas donné a 
manger, j’at eu soif et vous ne m’avez pas donné a boire, 7’ étars un étranger 
et vous ne m’avez pas accueilli, nu et vous ne m’avez pas vétu, malade et 
prisonnier et vous ne m’avez pas visité» ;! elle est étonnante, peu claire 
& nos yeux, quand méme elle soit donnée par la Lumiére. Aussi les 
boucs & sa gauche,? lui demanderont a leur tour : « Seigneur, quand nous 
est-il arrivé de te voir affamé ou assoiffé, étranger ou nu, malade ou pri- 
sonnier, et de ne te point secourir? » Alors il leur répondra: « En 
vérité, je vous le dis, dans la mesure ow vous ne l’avez pas fait a Pun de 
ces petits, @ mot non plus vous ne Vavez pas fait.» Et ils s’en tront, 
ceux-ci ad une peine éternelle, et les justes a la vie éternelle.? Pourquoi 
done le Fils de homme se dérobe-t-il dans le prochain? Ce dernier 
n’est-il pas au reste «( supplémentaire » ? 

Enfin, cependant que Dieu a remis tout le jugement aux mains du 
Fils — souverain juge établi par Dieu pour les vivants et pour les morts * 
parce qu’il est le Fils de homme — nous apprenons, nouvel achoppe- 
ment, que Jésus déclare aux apdétres ; « En vérité je vous le dis, a vous 
qui m’avez suivi : dans la régénération, quand le Fils de Vhomme siégera 
sur son tréne de gloire, vous siégerez vous aussi sur douze trénes, pour 
guger les douze tribus d’Israél ».6 Or que fait lA ce surcroit de juges? 

Nous l’avons dit, la conclusion que « nous n’avons que faire d’un 
intermédiaire supplémentaire qui nous protége du jugement », souléve 
un plus ample probléme. 

Car il semble que nous pouvons, les uns les autres, nous protéger 
de ce jugement. L’injonction du Christ : « priez pour ceux qui vous 
maltraitent »,§ ne signifie-t-elle pas que nous devons demander 4 Dieu 
de leur accorder sa grace? « Eh bien! moi je vous le dis: Aimez vos 
ennemis, priez pour vos persécuteurs ; ainsi serez-vous fils de votre Pére 
qui est aux cieux...»7 Ainsi faut-il croire que Dieu peut rendre 
efficace la priére pour le prochain. L’Ecriture dit bien que nous avons 
grand besoin les uns des autres pour obtenir la grace de Dieu. ~ Confes- 
sez donc vos péchés les uns aux autres et priez les uns pour les autres, 
afin que vous soyez guéris. La supplication fervente du juste a beaucoup 
de puissance.® — 

Cette médiation n’est guére inconciliable avec l’unique M édiateur, 
ni avec loblation unique A laquelle la priére doit son efficacité. La 
charité exige pareille intercession ; car nous sommes les coopérateurs 
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de Dieu.! Il reste déconcertant que l’unique Tout-Puissant le veuille 
et veuille de nous ; mais c’est lui qui le dit. 


D’autre part, si l’on croit qu’en vertu des mérites de leur vie 
terrestre — acquis moyennant la grace de l’unique Médiateur — les 
saints peuvent intercéder pour nous, déniera-t-on un tel pouvoir A la 
Mere du Sauveur, approprié A celle dont le Fils siégera sur son tréne 
de gloire, pour juger les vivants et les morts. L’Eglise, prenons-en garde, 
enseigne bien que |’ « obéissance 4 Dieu [de la nouvelle Eve] a permis 
notre salut », mais ne dit jamais que celle-ci siégera en juge. Ce ne 
fut pas non plus la reine Esther qui révoqua le décret porté contre son 
peuple ; ce fut elle, toutefois — elle qui n’y était point soumise — qui 
en demandait au roi le retrait. [Mardochée] enjoignait a la reine d’aller 
chez le rot amplorer sa clémence et plaider la cause du peuple auquel elle 
appartenait... « Prie le Seigneur, parle de nous au rot, arrache- 
nous a la mort! »? Et c’est le roi lui-méme qui révoqua le décret. 
Mais, qui dira que la reine n’a pas protégé son peuple du jugement ? 
Cette médiation a-t-elle masqué le roi? A-t-elle le moindrement 
diminué son autorité? L’trréprochable compagne de [sa] royauté, Esther ,* 
loin d’avoir séparé les siens de leur seigneur, obtint de lui qu’ils fussent 
reconnus, dans un décret de réhabilitation, comme « fils du Trés-Haut, 
du grand Dieu vivant ...4 Car ce jour qui devart étre un jour de ruine, 
la supréme souveraineté de Dieu vient de le changer en un jour d’allégresse 
en faveur de la race choisie. » ® 

Nul danger, a la vérité, que l’épouse masque |’époux, la mére son 
fils, la reine son souverain,® pourvu qu’elle soit femme selon ce qui en 
est déterminé dans l’Ecriture ; c’est-quand la femme se préte le rang 
de second maitre que la maison est divisée contre elle-méme, comme 
aussi le royaume ov la reine serait un autre roi. Le passage en saint 
Paul qui rappelle la formation d’Adam et de l’aide qu’on lui assortit, 
s’applique rigoureusement a celui dont le premier homme était la 
figure, autant qu’a l’épouse dont est né le Fils de Vyhomme : L’homme, 
lui, ne dott pas se couvrir la téte, parce qu'il est Vimage et le reflet de Dieu ; 
quant a la femme, elle est le reflet de Vhomme. Ce n’est pas homme en 
effet qui a été tiré de la femme, mais la femme de Vhomme ; et ce n'est 
pas Vhomme, bien sir, qui a été créé pour la femme, mais la femme pour 
Vhomme. Voila pourquoi la femme doit avoir sur la téte un signe de 
sujétion, a cause des anges. D’ailleurs, dans le Seigneur, la femme ne 
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va pas sans Vhomme, ni Vhomme sans la femme ; car si la femme a été 
tirée de Vhomme, Vhomme a son tour natt par la femme ; et tout vient de 
Dieu. Ce qui n’empéche pas le méme apétre d’écrire qu’dl n’y a nt 
homme ni femme ; car tous vous ne faites qu'un dans le Christ Jésus.? 


IV. LA RAISON DES CAUSES INTERMEDIAIRES 


Le lecteur averti sait parfaitement que les pages précédentes 
n’apportent rien de bien nouveau, rien ou peu qui ne soit en substance 
enseigné par les religieuses 4 |’école primaire. On pourrait au reste re- 
connaitre leur contenu en plus d’un traité de théologie mariale et déja, 
en grande partie, dans le Contra Haereses de saint Irénée, — qui connut 
saint Polycarpe, disciple de l’apétre que Jésus aimait. I] sait égale- 
ment que rien de ce que nous disons 14 n’est contraire 4 l’enseignement 
ou & la pratique, méme des Eglises schismatiques. C’est une critique 
marquée par un trés louable effort d’objectivité qui a suscité cette 
réponse. 

Nous terminons néanmoins par des considérations d’un ordre tout 
différent, prenant liberté de puiser chez saint Thomas et chez celui 
qu’on a appelé le Philosophe un appoint de doctrine. On notera qu’en 
faisant appel en théologie 4 la philosophie, nous nous éloignons de 
Vusage courant de beaucoup d’écrivains méme catholiques. 


* 
.Y 


* 
* * 


Dieu, cause absolument universelle, est, nous le savons, plus inti- 
me aux choses qu’elles ne le sont 4 elles-mémes, et il agit en elles plus 
qu’elles-mémes. Cette vérité a cependant prété A confusion : car 
certains ont pensé devoir en conclure que Dieu était l’existence méme 
de la créature ; ou encore, que celle-ci n’agissait qu’en apparence, au 
point ot sa causalité dit s’attribuer A Dieu seul : les créatures étaient, 
somme toute, purement passives. En d’autres mots, l’erreur consiste 
4 vouloir leur enlever la faculté de communiquer leur actualité partici- 
pée et leur propre bonté. Elle se découvre déja chez les premiers 
philosophes ; au moyen Age, elle s’était répandue parmi des théolo- 
giens trés réputés, comme saint Thomas le fait voir, notamment dans 
le Contra Gentiles, livre III, chap. 69-70 ; on la retrouve, A son comble, 
dans l’occasionnalisme d’un Malebranche. 

Saint Thomas montre que cela impliquerait un appauvrissement 
de l’ceuvre de Dieu, au détriment, par conséquent, de l’excellence de la 
cause premiére. Car la perfection de l’effet démontre celle de la cause : 


1. 1 Co 11 7. Relativement aux signes extérieurs qui dépendent des us et cou- 
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ainsi nous jugeons l’artisan d’aprés la qualité de son travail. Or 
Dieu est la plus parfaite des causes, et d’une telle cause les créatures 
recoivent leur perfection. Puisque, cependant, la bonté est diffusive 
de soi, une créature dont la causalité serait nulle, dérogerait, elle, 4 la 
vertu communicative qui la produit. Il est plus parfait de pouvoir 
étre cause de bonté dans les autres que d’étre simplement bon en soi. 
C’est ainsi que celui qui sait vraiment, peut enseigner, et qu’est d’au- 
tant plus savant le maitre qui peut transmettre sa science de telle 
facon que ses disciples pourront A leur tour l’enseigner. 

Il faut ajouter que les choses sont bonnes A proportion qu’elles 
imitent Dieu, bonté par essence ; c’est en cette assimilation qu’elles 
parviennent 4 leur fin ultime. Or en raison de la surabondance du bien, 
qui est, avons-nous dit, diffusivwm sui de par sa nature, Dieu s’il le 
veut,’ se communiquera au dehors (ad extra). La diffusion du bien, 
toutefois, s’entend doublement : en tant que sa causalité consiste & 
attirer les choses A soi — trahendo res ad se —, éveillant l’agent aA 
action dont l’exécution se terminera au bien ; et de plus, en tant 
qu’il est producteur d’autres biens, l’accent étant mis alors sur l’effi- 
cience : de cette maniére, Dieu produit des ceuvres bonnes, néanmoins 
toujours en vue de sa propre bonté. La bonté se trouve d’une part 
dans les ceuvres produites, de l’autre, ultérieurement et plus profondé- 
ment, dans l’ordination finale de ses ceuvres au bien qu’il est, Lui. 

Cette surabondance et diffusion du bien se dira, pour lors, de 
Dieu et — analogiquement et de facon infiniment diminuée — de ses 
créatures. On le voit, en produisant & son tour des ceuvres bonnes, 
puis surtout en dirigeant celles-ci vers le supréme bien, la créature de 
Dieu s’assimile davantage 4 son Créateur, au bien divin. Ainsi 
participe-t-elle au divin gouvernement, dans la mesure ou elle est 
cause. Car c’est en gouvernant que Dieu ordonne les ceuvres de son 
art 4 sa propre bonté, puisqu’il ne produit point ses ceuvres 4 seule fin 
de leur donner |’étre, effet propre de son art,? mais qu’il les crée dans 
le dessein de leur communiquer une bonté les rendant telles qu’elles 
doivent étre, ordonnées 4 lui sous le rapport du bien : c’est 14 leffet du 


1. Nous disons : s’il le veut ; car Dieu ne serait pas le bien par essence si celui-ci 
devait dépendre d’un bien participé. C’est 4 cette condition que la diffusion de sa bonté 
ad extra est effet de pure gratuité. 

2. Saint Thomas, a la différence de plusieurs de ses interprétes, attache beaucoup 
d’importance 4, la distinction entre la ratio artificis et la ratio gubernantis (cf. Ja Pars, 22, 1 
et 2; Ia IIae, 93,1) ; entre la causa essendi, tel agent, et la causa bonitatis, d savoir la fin 
(ef. Q. D. de Veritate, 5,2). On ne doit pas négliger non plus sa distinction entre ce qui 
donne a toute créature une bonté relative, secundum quid, et ce qui larend bonne absolument, 
simpliciter (cf. Ia Pars, 5,1 ; Q. D. de Veritate, 21, surtout a.5). Certain accent que |’on 
met parfois sur la « créativité » trahit l’oubli de ces distinctions ; c’est ainsi qu’on a parlé 
méme dela « créativité de la Passion du Christ ». Cette insubordination del’art fut carac- 
térisée par James Joyce dans A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man: « L’artiste, comme le 
Dieu de la création, demeure au dedans ou derriére ou au-dela ou au-dessus de son ouvrage, 
invisible, affiné jusqu’A l’évanescence, indifférent, se curant les ongles. » 
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gouvernement dont il est lui-méme la fin. Dans l’ordre de l’exécution 
du plan divin, la créature participera 4 ce gouvernement par la diffusion 
aux autres de son bien a elle, imitant et prouvant ainsi l’excellence de 
son auteur, de méme que I’ultime fin de son action. 

Il convient de remarquer ici, d’ailleurs, qu’en se communiquant 
soi-méme de la sorte, la créature imite, en un sens extrémement réduit 
du terme et selon un mode trés divisé, la surabondante fécondité 1 
de Dieu qui d’abord s’exprime dans les processions ad intra des per- 
sonnes du Verbe et du Saint Esprit. 

Saint Thomas enseigne en outre que la perfection inhérente a 
Vunivers se manifeste précisément dans la diffusion du bien des créatu- 
res les unes aux autres. Enlever aux choses créées leur ordre, c’est 
nier ce qu’elles ont de meilleur : « Chaque créature prise en elle-méme 
est bonne, certes, mais toutes considérées dans leur ensemble sont 
meilleures en raison de l’ordre de l’univers ; le tout est en effet meilleur 
que les parties et il en est la fin. Or nier aux étres leur activité, c’est 
nier l’ordre qu’ils ont entre eux, car l’unique source d’unité qui forge 
un ordre entre des étres de diverses natures vient de l’activité des uns 
et de la passivité des autres. On ne peut donc affirmer que les étres 
n’ont aucune activité propre. » ? 

La causalité de Dieu s’étend indivisiblement 4 toutes les créatures, 
comme 4 toute leur causalité. Or, parmi les étres créés, la vertu des 
uns s’étend a plus d’effets que celle des autres. Ceux dont le bien et 
Vaction atteignent simultanément des effets multiples, en nombre ou 
espéce, ressemblent d’autant 4 Dieu vu comme cause universelle. 
C’est surtout 4 linhérente causalité universelle que la création doit 
son unité intrinséque. 8’il n’y avait dans l’univers que des causes 
particuliéres, son unité d’ensemble, comparée & ces derniéres, ne serait 
qu’accidentelle ; et il faudrait attribuer cette perfection au hasard, 
a une causalité fortuite, — quoique Dieu ordonne le casuel et le fortuit 
tout de méme que les effets provenant de causes déterminées. Dés 
lors, autant la création contient de causalité universelle, autant elle 
est parfaite et ressemble au bien divin ; ce qui revient A dire que Dieu 
s’assimile 4 soi, en proportion, sa manifestation extérieure. 


La pluralité et la variété de ses effets ne divise aucunement I’ac- 
tion méme de Dieu ; ainsi en est-il, proportionnellement, de toute 
cause universelle, si limitée qu’on la suppose. De plus, attribuer a 
Dieu la causalité des créatures diffusant leur bien a elles, n’est nulle- 
ment diminuer |’activité propre de ces causes. D’autre part, en attei- 
gnant un méme effet, la pluralité et variété des causes ne divise pas 
davantage cet effet, encore qu’on doive rapporter celui-ci A ces causes, 
distinguant en lui diverses formalités. Socrate n’est pas plusieurs 


1. Cf. Ja, q.27, a.5, ad 3. 
2. Contra Gentiles, III, 79. Trad. Gerlaud, Paris, Lprure.uevx, 1950. 
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personnes attendu ses diverses causes, méme principales : telles Dieu, 
cause premiére et universelle de toutes les autres, ses parents et ancé- 
tres, causes particuliéres, — pour ne rien dire de ses causes universelles 
subordonnées. I] est clair, dit saint Thomas, qu’ «un méme effet 
n’est pas attribué A sa cause naturelle et A la vertu divine de sorte 
qu’une partie serait de Dieu et une autre de l’agent naturel ; il est tout 
entier de l’un et de l’autre, mais suivant des modalités diverses, tout 
comme un méme effet ressortit tout entier A instrument et tout entier 
& la cause principale ».!_ Dieu pourrait sGrement faire un Socrate de 
toutes piéces, sans agent subordonné, principal ou instrumental, sans 
parenté ni race, sans d’autre lien qu’A Dieu. II n’en découle pas 
pour autant que les agents subordonnés, comme leur nombre, devien- 
nent superflus. La raison de ceci, nous l’avons vue : Dieu communi- 
que et manifeste sa surabondante bonté en produisant des effets qui, 
a leur tour, sont causes, et qui, par 14, composent l’unité d’ensemble 
pour la plus grande perfection intrinséque de l’univers. 

Notons enfin que l’effet méme des agents subordonnés est atteint 
de maniére plus profonde et plus efficace (vehementius influit) par la 
cause supérieure, universelle. Car « en tout agent on considérera deux 
choses, l’étre qui agit et la vertu grace 4 laquelle il agit : ainsi le feu 
chauffe par la chaleur. Or la vertu d’un agent inférieur dépend d’un 
agent supérieur pour autant que celui-ci lui donne cette vertu par 
laquelle il agit, ou la lui conserve, ou encore l’applique 4 telle action, 
tel un artisan qui use de quelque instrument en vue de produire son 
effet, sans toutefois conférer 4 cet instrument la forme grace 4 laquelle 
il agit, ni la lui conserver, mais en lui donnant simplement son 
mouvement. Ainsi donc l’action d’un agent inférieur n’émane pas 
seulement de lui grace 4 sa vertu propre, mais encore gréce 4 celle de 
tous les agents supérieurs, car cet agent agit par la vertu de tous. » ? 


Les agents subordonnés s’appellent aussi « intermédiaires ». On 
dira de Dieu qu’il régit ’univers par l’intermédiaire de causes secondes. 
(Il faut cependant se garder d’assimiler toute cause subordonnée au 
simple outil qui sépare l’agent principal de son effet, comme la plume 
est ( entre ») l’écrivain et les lettres qu’il trace. Bien qu’on puisse les 
appeler instrumentales au sens ot tout ce qui est un moyen est en 
quelque fagon instrument, — communiter dictum, — on ne peut, sans 
distinction, enlever 4 toutes causes subordonnées la nature d’ agent 
principal.) Mais cette médiation n’empéche pas l’agent supérieur 
d’étre cause immédiate quant a la production de l’effet. C’est ce que 
saint Thomas explique dans la suite du chapitre que nous venons de 
citer : « Et tout comme celui de l’agent dernier qui exerceimmédiate- 
ment son action dans la production d’un effet, ’influx de l’agent pre- 
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mier est-il immédiat : car la vertu du dernier agent ne tient pas d’elle- 
méme son efficacité dans cette causalité ; elle la recoit de l’agent qui 
lui est immédiatement supérieur, et celui-ci tient la sienne d’un autre 
supérieur ; il se fait ainsi que la vertu de l’agent premier est par elle- 
méme productrice de l’effet, comme si elle en était la cause immédiate : 
c’est le cas des principes de démonstration dont le premier est immédiat. 
Donc de méme que normalement une action procéde d’un agent et de 
sa vertu, de méme rien ne s’oppose 4 ce qu'un méme effet ressortisse 
& un agent subalterne et 4 Dieu, de part et d’autre immédiatement, 
mais de maniére différente. » 

Voire, on distingue des degrés d’immédiateté : la cause supérieure 
atteint Veffet d’une maniére plus immédiate encore que les agents 
subordonnés. II s’agit d’un genre de distinctions que nous acceptons 
couramment, sans réfléchir. Ainsi nous disons que Socrate est un 
homme, qu’il est un mammifére, un animal, un vivant, un corps. 
C’est done le méme individu qui est également, immédiatement tout 
cela. C’est cet homme-ci qui est cet animal-ci. Pourtant l’ordre de 
ces attributs n’est pas indifférent. Si Socrate est un homme, il est 
par suite tout le reste. Mais sa nature de corps ne le rend ni vivant, ni 
animal, ni homme ; un animal peut n’étre pas un mammifére, et le 
mammifére peut étre autre chose qu’un homme. Semblablement et 
proportionnellement, nous distinguons, dans un effet, maintes forma- 
lités, suivant la diversité des agents auxquels nous rapportons le tout ; 
d’ot que chacun des agents peut étre considéré cause « totale » du 
méme effet. 

S’opposer 4 la médiation des causes secondes dans l’exécution du 
dessein de la Providence, c’est se méprendre sur la sagesse de Dieu 
telle que manifestée dans ses ceuvres et leur ordination 4 lui ; mécon- 
naitre cela méme en quoi Dieu démontre la surabondance de sa bonté 
et de sa puissance. Car c’est le propre du sage d’établir un ordre. 
Or Vordre des causes est plus noble que celui des effets, une cause 
n’agissant qu’en vertu de ce qu’elle est déja, tandis qu’un effet n’est 
qu’en dépendance de la cause : celle-ci lui est donc supérieure, sous le 
rapport exact ou elle en est la cause. Aussi l’ordre des causes est-il un 
signe particulier de la sagesse de Dieu. « L’absence de causes inter- 
médiaires exécutrices de la providence de Dieu supprimerait l’ordre 
des causes dans le monde, pour y laisser seulement celui des effets. 
La perfection de la providence de Dieu exige donc des causes intermé- 
diaires qui en sont les agents exécuteurs. » ! 


Peut-étre l’infatuation qui fait négliger les causes intermédiaires 
vient-elle d’un certain anthropomorphisme : on préte & Dieu l’ambi- 
tion d’un homme qui, dans les choses dignes de louange, aime mieux 
tout accomplir seul, crainte que la personne que par magnanimité il 


1. Saint THomas, op. cit., III, 77. 
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ferait agir 4 sa place ou s’associerait, ne masque aux yeux de la foule 
son mérite 4 lui ; sa solution est sans doute médiocre mais elle apparaft 
sire et 4 sa toise. 


Vv. LA NOBLESSE DE L’ AMITI£ DIVINE ENVERS LE GENRE HUMAIN 


Dans I’Ethique a4 Nicomaque, au traité de l’amitié, Aristote signale 
un amour analogue 4 celui d’o procéde le gouvernement divin par le 
moyen d’agents subordonnés. Ayant distingué entre l’amour déréglé 
de soi-méme, — |’attachement au moi haissable, — et l’amour ordonné 
du moi, il s’applique 4 marquer comment ce dernier est aussi racine et 
mesure de l’amitié parfaite, de l’amour envers un autre soi-méme. 
Plus l’amitié est désintéressée, plus elle avére le caractére noble de 
Vamour que l’ami se porte A lui-méme. Celui qui s’aime droitement 
se montre prompt 4 sacrifier, au bénéfice de sa patrie ou de ses amis, 
tous les biens que le commun des hommes tient pour suprémes — les 
richesses, les honneurs, le rang, méme la vie mortelle. II fait ainsi 
preuve de noblesse, d’une prédilection pour ce qui est vraiment digne 
d’éloges. Telle est, par exemple, la noblesse de la personne qui ne 
commettrait pas le moindre mal quand méme on croirait que ce mal 
dit sauver le monde entier : il n’est en effet jamais permis de sacrifier 
son bien spirituel, le plus divin qui soit en nous, pour qui ou quoi que 
ce soit. 

Plus particuliérement, le Philosophe indique de quelle fagon ’hom- 
me de bien peut manifester le plus haut degré d’amitié : « il peut étre 
plus noble pour lui de devenir la cause de l’action de son ami que d’agir 
lui-méme — einai kallion tou auton préxai to aition t6 phild genes- 
that». En accordant 4 son ami une action ou une part de l’action 
qu’il pourrait poser tout seul, homme de bien agit beaucoup plus 
louablement qu’en se la réservant. D’autant que, « dans toutes les 
actions méritoires, l|’>homme de bien s’assigne 4 lui-méme la plus grande 
part de ce qui est noble. C’est de cette maniére, donc, qu’on doit 
s’aimer soi-méme, certes pas au sens égoiste de la plupart des hom- 
mes ».2. Or le geste noble dont nous parlons, loin d’impliquer une 
dispersion du pouvoir d’action de l’homme de bien, est au contraire 
un signe éclatant de la mesure ot il s’assimile le bien spirituel, une 
marque de trés étroite union 4 soi-méme selon |’amour rectifié.* 


1. Livre IX, c.8, 1169 a 30. Voir le commentaire de saint Thomas sur ce passage, 
lect.9. 

2. ArisTore, zbid. 

3. On trouve l’application théologique de cette doctrine dans la I/a I Tae, 25,4. 
Il faut comprendre que l’amour de charité, virtus unitiva, nous unissant 4 Dieu selon sa déité, 
nous fait en outre aimer notre propre personne, qui en est unie d’autant mieux & elle-méme ; 
au lieu que, dans l’égoisme, la personne se divise contre elle-méme, devenant le bas moi, 
ubi umbra mortis, et nullus ordo, sed sempiternus horror inhabtt. 


(6) 
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Pour le catholique, cet enseignement de  Ethique fait ressortir la 
noblesse de l’amitié du Fils de Dieu envers les hommes. Noblesse 
dont témoigne d’abord I’Incarnation rédemptrice, ot: homme est ap- 
pelé & se sauver dans l’Homme-Dieu. Il y a cependant davantage. 
Le Sauveur a voulu nattre de la race d’Adam, figure de celui qui dort 
venir, et il devint |’Adam nouveau par la médiation de la Femme. 
Or la Vierge Marie, il l’a dés le principe formée comme une aide qui lua 
fit assortie, lui accordant la grace proportionnée 4 la condition de 
Mére de Dieu et de compagne de vie, et jamais elle ne cessa d’étre 
son aide. 

Déja en vertu de sa seule maternité, réalité physique, naturelle, 
encore qu’opérée par miracle, Marie aime naturellement son Fils — le 
méme qui procéde éternellement du Pére. (Remarquons en passant 
qu’Aristote se sert précisément de l’amour de la mére pour son enfant 
afin de manifester le caractére désintéressé de l’amitié parfaite.) 1 
Grace 4 Marie, il existe par conséquent une amitié naturelle entre la 
personne humaine et son Dieu. Du reste, puisque le mal infligé 4 
Venfant atteint les parents comme un mal personnel, — de sorte qu’ils 
en éprouvent non pas de la pitié mais de la douleur,? — le mal de la 
Passion du Fils de Dieu atteint naturellement Marie comme un mal 
personnel. Déja, donc, en raison de sa seule maternité, la Vierge 
compatit aux douleurs du Sauveur, qui l’affectent en sa propre person- 
ne de Mére. C’est pourquoi l’Eglise la nomme Mater Dolorosa. 
D’autre part, l’union de grAce avec son Fils, proportionnée A sa condi- 
tion de Mére de Dieu et de compagne du Sauveur, suréléve cette parti- 
cipation naturelle 4 la vie du Rédempteur ; d’autant que la grace, qui 
perfectionne la nature, a pour mesure l’union des Personnes de la Trés 
Sainte Trinité. « Que tous soient un. Comme toi, Pére, tu es en moi 
et mot en tor, qu’eux aussi soient un en nous, afin que le monde croie que 
tu m’as envoyé. Je leur ai donné la gloire que tu m’as donnée, pour 
qu’tls soient un comme nous sommes un: moi en eux et tot en mot, 
pour quils soient parfaitement un, et que le monde sache que tu m’as 
envoyé et que je les ai aimés comme tu m’as aimé. »* Il n’est, aussi, pas 
possible d’étre plus proche de Dieu que l’est Marie, tant par sa mater- 
nité que par la grdce proportionnée 4 son unique état. II n’est pas 
possible d’étre plus intimement associé au Rédempteur comme tel. 

Si le nouvel Adam ne s’était choisi une aide qui lui fit assortie, 
il n’en efit pas été moins noble, mais sa noblesse en efit été moins évi- 


1. Ethique, VIII, c.8, 1159 a 25. Voir le commentaire de saint Thomas, lect. 8. 


2. Aristorn, Rhétorique, II, 8: «... Dans ce dernier cas [ov les liens qui nous unis- 
sent aux personnes de notre connaissance sont trés étroits], notre disposition est la méme 
que si nous devions pAtir nous-méme ; c’est pourquoi Amasis, dit-on, ne pleura pas sur son 
fils qu’on conduisait 4 la mort, mais sur son ami qui lui demandait VYauméne ; le cas de l’ami 
était pitoyable ; celui du fils, horrible : Vhorrible est différent du nitopatles il exclut 
méme la pitié et sert souvent 4 émouvoir le sentiment opposé». (1386 a 15) Trad. Dufour. 


&. dn 17 21. 
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dente, moins démontrée ad extra. Sans doute cette noblesse exigeait- 
elle qu’il pit tout faire seul ; mais elle requérait également qu’il la 
puisse manifester, avec plus de générosité encore ; il le fit en s’asso- 
ciant l’amie pour la grande affaire du salut des hommes. Toutefois, 
qu’on le note, ce n’est pas un autre rédempteur qu’il s’allie, — « nous 
n’avons que faire » d’un second nouvel Adam. L’Eglise entend bien 
que c’est méme et surtout de l’ordre nouveau que Yahvé Dieu dit : 
« Il nest pas bon que Vhomme soit seul. Il faut que je lui fasse une aide 
gut lui soit assortie.» } Dieu veut que Marie soit associée au Verbe 
incarné « d’une maniére semblable 4 celle dont Eve fut assortie 4 
Adam, principe de mort, si bien que l’on peut dire de notre Rédemption 
qu’elle s’effectua selon une certaine ‘récapitulation’ en vertu de la- 
quelle le genre humain assujetti 4 la mort par une vierge, se sauve aussi 
par l’intermédiaire d’une Vierge ». L’Kglise insiste encore qu’elle 
« fut choisie comme Mére de Dieu, précisément ‘pour étre associée 
4 lui dans la Rédemption du genre humain’ ».2_ Et de méme qu’Eve 
était la premiére 4 manger du fruit de l’arbre défendu, en quoi elle 
était médiatrice dans le mal, ainsi Marie, récapitulant dans le bien la 
médiation de la premiére femme, est aussi la premiére a cueillir les 
fruits de l’arbre du salut. 

On a donc tort si on pense que la Corédemption nous éloigne de 
Vunique Médiateur, ou qu’elle divise son oblation unique. I] s’ensuit 
tout le contraire. C’est l’ami qui fait agir son amie. La médiation 
de la nouvelle Eve jouit d’une causalité universelle, quoique subordon- 
née méme 4 celle de l’humanité du Christ, cause instrumentale de 
grace. Or, avons-nous dit, une cause universelle n’est pas divisée 
par la multiplicité ou la variété de ses effets, ni par leur diverse subor- 
dination. D’autre part, l’action venant de l’effet qui est en sus cause, 
et notamment de celui qui est en sus cause universelle, démontre a 
proportion la surabondante unité de l’agent auquel demeure subor- 
donné cet effet-cause. Elle en démontre éminemment la noblesse. 

Ainsi, la grdce préservatrice de Marie, effet des mérites du Fils en 
vertu de quoi elle peut, toujours soumise 4 Lui, co-mériter avec Lui 
la grace réparatrice pour tous les hommes congus dans l’esclavage, ne 
divise aucunement le sacrifice du Fils. Au contraire, ce privilége de 
Marie révéle d’une facon trés singuliére |’ampleur et l’efficace de 
Voblation unique de l’unique Médiateur, cause universelle du salut. 

La Compassion douloureuse de la Vierge Immaculée lui est infli- 
gée par la Passion de son Fils. Qu’il plaise au Sauveur d’accorder 4 sa 
compagne ce qu’il faut pour rendre méritoire, universellement, la 
Compassion qu’il n’eGit pu lui épargner sans éloigner de lui la Mére : 
qui s’élévera contre ce geste, tout de noblesse, envers Phumanité ? 
Et si on proteste que c’est donner beaucoup de portée a la Compassion, 


1. Gn 2 18. 
2. Pre XII, Ad Coeli Reginam. 
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il faut rappeler comment le Docteur Commun répond & la méme diffi- 
culté concernant la Passion du Fils. Il coneédait qu’en effet la 
passion n’est pas comme telle méritoire, puisque le principe actif est 
alors extrinséque & celui qui patit. L’acceptation volontaire, elle 
cependant, est un principe actif, intérieur au patient, et c’est par la 


que la Passion du Christ fut méritoire. Or cet argument vaut pour la 


Compassion : «... Ce fut elle qui, exempte de toute faute personnelle 
ou héréditaire, toujours étroitement unie 4 son Fils, l’a offert sur le 
Golgotha au Pére Eternel, sacrifiant en méme temps son amour et ses 
droits maternels, comme une nouvelle Eve, pour toute la postérité 
d’Adam, souillée par sa chute misérable. » ' 


L’auteur protestant cité précédemment disait que ( nous n’avons 
pas besoin d’un chemin qui nous conduise & [Jésus] ; ni d’un amour 
qui suppléerait 4 ce qui pourrait manquer 4 l’amour du Christ.» Le 
premier point dépend de la condition suivante : s’il se peut que Dieu 
ait décidé de ne pas nous en laisser le choix. Or, comme pour toute 
vérité de foi, seul le Magistére vivant peut nous montrer déterminé- 
ment ce quienest. De fait, il enseigne qu’en l|’ceuvre du salut, le réle 
de la Vierge récapitule dans le bien celui de la premiére femme dans 
la chute. Quant au second point, nots ne croyons pas du tout qu’il 
puisse manquer quelque chose 4 l’amour du Christ pour les hommes. 
La foi contraire serait hérétique.t* Mais nous croyons son amitié si 
magnanime, si noble, qu’il fait agir l’amie et lui donne une part dans 
la Rédemption qu’il eit pu accomplir seul. Et cette bénignité, nous 
ne pouvons la méconnaitre. 


Nous croyons méme que la création n’en est que plus glorieuse. 
Parmi toutes les ceuvres de Dieu, aucune n’est comparable en gloire 
a l’humanité du Verbe. Toutefois le Verbe ne fait partie de l'univers 
que par la subsistance de la Personne divine d&ins son humanité. La 
Personne elle-méme du Christ ne peut avoir le caractére de partie ; 
elle est, au vrai, comme un ¢ tout antérieur aux parties ». Car Dieu 
est bien commun par excellence, mais extrinséque 4 l’univers cependant 


1. Pre XII, Mystict Corporis. 


2. Cf. 8. Tomas, Jn ad Col., 1, 24, lect.6 : «Sed hoe est haereticum, quia sanguis 
Christi est sufficiens ad redemptionem, etiam multorum mundorum. » 


3. S. Toomas, Jn J ad Cor, xu, lect.3 : « Estis membra dependentia de Christo mem- 
bro, quod quidem dicitur membrum secundum humanitatem, secundum quam praecipue 
dicitur Ecclesiae caput. Nam secundum divinitatem non habet rationem membri aut 
partis, cum sit commune bonum totius universi. » Pour la notion de « totalitas ante partes », 
et sa distinction du « totum ex partibus », voir satnr Tuomas, De divinis nominibus, 
c.2, lect.1. 
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que plus intime aux choses qu’elles ne le sont 4 elles-mémes ; il est la 
bonté par essence, dont l’univers tout entier, quelque parfait qu’on le 
suppose, ne pourrait jamais étre qu’une participation. En revanche, 
la personne de Marie fait partie de la création. Et méme dans V’ordre 
surnaturel, elle ne cesse pas de se comparer 4 Dieu comme une partie 
& un tout antérieur aux parties ; méme |’4me du Christ, en fait, ne 
saurait avoir de Dieu une connaissance compr¢hensive. En tant, done, 
que de toutes les personnes créées elle est, par sa maternité et par sa 
grace, la plus élevée, la plus proche de Dieu, en son Fils qui est « natu- 
rellement un méme unique et commun Fils de Dieu et de la Vierge »,* 
en qui elle voit et aime celui qui a fait pour elle de grandes choses, 
Marie, — trés précisément dans la royauté universelle qui est sienne 
par ce méme Fils dont le régne n’aura point de fin, — apporte 4 
Vunivers un principe tout intérieur, personnel, une cause inhérente de 
; son unité d’ordre, dont la bonté s’épanche d’un bout 4 l’autre du 
monde. La Vierge-Reine démontre ainsi, incomparablement, la sagesse 
de Vordre Aabli par Dieu,? la surabondance d’ow procéde le gouverne- 
ment divin par des agents subordonnés, la gratuité et V’étendue de la 
miséricorde du Tout-Puissant. A cet épard, la différence séparant les 
Fglises de la Réforme de l’Figlise de Rome en est une entre le pur 
possible, voire le futurible, et ce qu’en réalité Dieu fait ; entre ce qui 
n’est pas et ce qui est. Elle est 4 V’échelle de l’univers. Cependant, 
il reste toujours possible 4 un homme de préférer que sa propre vo- 
lonté soit faite, sur la terre comme au ciel, et de vouloir établir ce 
que devrait faire le Seigneur. 


Certes, ith Belo ala mais il faut le dire », la 
raison laquelle « les orme ne peuvent pas suivre 
ies tered cumtines are ype dc agiiniieation de Mates, 
mais c’est la piété du Fils de Vyhormme pour la Vierge-Mére, — la raison 
de notre culte d’hyperdulie. On définit la piété filiale, nous l’avons 
yu, comme un culte. Lorsque ce culte est celui du Fils de Dieu envers. 

ee hae otek a aSiahenent nae oat o- 
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vérité, que le monde ne peut recevoir, parce qu’il ne le voit ni ne le connatt. 
Vous, vous le connaissez parce qu’il demeure avec vous et qu’il est en vous. 
Je ne vous laisserai pas orphelins... Mais le Paraclet, V Esprit Saint, 
que le Pére enverra en mon nom, vous enseignera tout et vous rappellera 
tout ce que je vous ai dit. » } 

Charles Dr Konincx. 
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The Nature of Agriculture 


II. THE PLACE OF AGRICULTURE IN HUMAN AFFAIRS * 


By considering agriculture as a cooperative art, we have been 
treating of its generic nature. Now, attending to its place in human 
affairs, we will treat it in terms of its purpose, which is equivalent to 
saying, in terms of its specific nature. For just as the form determines 
the nature of natural things, so the end determines form in the order 
of practical arts. Thus the specific character of the art of medicine 
is taken from its end, which is health ; so that whatever form in the 
activities of the art it must be determined by what is needed to restore 
or maintain health. 

Now the end of any art can mean more than one thing. In the 
first place it can mean the end of the operation itself, and this end is 
the proper end of the art as such. In another sense it can mean the 
use which the product of the art is to serve. It follows, of course, 
that, regarding the use made of a thing, its production is a means. 
For this reason, an art which makes use of a thing bears upon the art 
which produces it as a means to its own end. And, since the means 
are subordinated to the end, the art which concerns the means is 
subordinated to the art which concerns the end. To use the words 
of St. Thomas : 


... Every practical art considers both the end and the means. For 
the art of the helmsman does indeed consider the end as that which it 
effects and the means as that which it commands. On the other hand the 
shipbuilding art considers the means as that which it makes, but it considers 
that which is the end as that to which it refers what it makes. And again 
in every practical art there is an end proper to it, and means such as are 
proper to that art.? 


There is no difficulty in assigning the purpose of agriculture ; 
its proper end as well as the end to which it refers the product. The 
proper end of this art has already been refered to as crops, which are, 
for the most part, food, although a significant part of agriculture’s 
products are other goods, such as cotton, rubber, hemp, ete. That 
to which these effects are refered is the needs of the members of the 
domestic and the civil communities. But the arts which are concern- 
ed with the use to be made of these products are the arts of economics 


* For the first part of this study, see Laval théologique et philosophique, Vol. XIV, 
1958, n.2, pp.186-212. : 
1. Summa Theologica, Ia I Tae, q.8, 9.2, ad 3. 
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and politics, for these are to govern the activities of the domestic and 
civil communities respectively. In this respect, therefore, agriculture 
is subordinated to economics (that is, the domestic art), and to 
politics. 

In the Politics, agriculture is considered in both these respects. 
By so doing, St. Thomas says, its nature is determined ; and this is_ 
the proper concern of the philosopher.! In fact, the entire treatment 
of these arts of acquiring possessions is undertaken from their relation 
to economics and to politics. Aristotle first approaches these arts 
by asking whether they are the same as economics ; or whether 
instead they are part of economics ; or whether they are neither, but 
rather ministerial to economics. It is plain, St. Thomas says, in his 
commentary, that they are in some way related. A ministerial art, 
he explains, is one that makes something to serve another art. Agri- 
culture is among the first of these arts to be considered, because, as 
he explains, by means of it not only food but all other goods may be 
acquired — i.e. by exchange and trade. 

St. Thomas then makes it clear that these arts are not the same 
as economics, for it is the office of economics to make use of the things 
that are needed for the domestic community, whereas it is the duty 
of the wealth getting arts to acquire them. But an art by which a 
thing is acquired is different from the one that makes use of it, as is 
clear in the case of shipbuilding and navigation. Now, since money 
and all other possessions minister to the needs of the household, 
the arts by which these possessions are acquired are ministerial to 
economics — and to politics — rather than being part of it. He then 
goes on to show that these arts minister to economics by supplying 
it with tools rather than with its materials, just as the art of making 
shuttles serves the art of weaving — for money, and other goods serve 
economics as instruments.? 

Now food and other necessities may be acquired either directly 
from nature, or by means of exchange or purchase. St. Thomas first 
treats of the arts which acquire things directly from nature, and then of 
the arts of exchange and money making.® 


1. I, lect.9 : “ He (Aristotle) says first, therefore, that since we have treated of 
the wealth getting arts sufficiently in those things which pertain to knowing about their 
nature, it is desirable to speak briefly, now, concerning those things which pertain to their 
use, that is how they are to be followed : for all matters of this sort, which pertain to human 
operations, can be speculatively considered, because it is easy to consider them in general ; 
but, however, experience with them is necessary, if man is to become perfected in their 
practice.” 


2. I, lect.6. — In this place St. Thomas uses the word “ pecuniativae ” for all of 
these arts, in a general way, because all other possessions may be acquired by money and, 
conversely, any of the other possessions can be a means of acquiring money. Moreover, as 
the text explains, all the other arts lead naturally to the acquisition of money. 


3. Ibid., lect.6, 7 and 8. 
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He establishes the nature of the simple arts of subsistence by a 
significant comparison between the manner of life which other animals 
lead, and that of men. Now it is not possible to live without food ; 
and there are many species of food, suitable to the different species 
of plants and animals. From this diversity in foods there arises a 
diversity in the mode of life, both of animals and of men. Among 
animals, it is seen that some live together peacefully and in groups, 
while others live separately, by strife, according as their natural food 
is plentiful and easily found, or not. Some animals live on plants 
while the food of others is animals, and another kind lives on both. 
Now those that live on animals live by struggle and separately, 
otherwise they would not find food ; whereas, in general, those that 
live on plants, live together and without struggle.1 The food which 
men eat differs in a similar way, and their mode of life differs accord- 
ingly. Some get their food without either labor or predatory activity, 
and their life is the idlest. These are the pastoralists or shepherds, 
who live from domesticated animals. Their only work is to follow 
their animals from place to place in order to find food. Others live 
by predatory activity : either they live on the wild animals of the 
forests, the plains or the waters, such as hunters and fishermen ; or 
they get their possessions by robbing and plundering. The third 
kind of simple life is that which is followed by most men, who get 
their food from the things that grow in the soil, by labor ; these are 
the farmers. And this last group, together with those who live by 
trade and business, enjoy an abundance of goods. 


Three properties are shown to belong to these simple modes of 
life which men follow : first, that they are natural forms of acquisition, 
secondly, that they subserve economics and politics, and third, that 
they have limits. The reason for calling them natural is this : nature 
does not, on the whole, leave anything imperfect nor make anything 
in vain. But it is seen that nature provided nourishment for animals, 
both at the beginning of their life and when they are matured. Thus 
nourishment is provided for embryos in the egg, and for baby man- 
mals in the form of the mother’s milk. At maturity nature continues. 
to provide nourishment, for some animals in the form of plants, and 
for others in the form of animals. And, in turn, both plants and animals 
serve the needs of men. But when a being acquires that which 
nature provides for it, this is a natural form of acquisition. Thus 
those arts which are concerned with acquiring the necessities of life 
are natural arts. And they fall into two groups ; the predatory arts 
and agriculture. BS 


1. Cf. Basin, op. cit., p.73. This division should not be considered as properly 
biological — it is to be found elsewhere in Aristotle’s works — but rather as schematic 
division with a view to a premiss for an argument. 
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He then shows that these arts subserve economics and politics : 
for it is necessary for the acts of economics and politics that those 
things be acquired and stored up which are required for the needs of 
life and the utility of the community, both domestic and civil ; for 
neither can be governed without the necessities of life. 

In order to show that these arts are limited, a distinction is made 
between true wealth and another kind which is its opposite. True 
wealth consists of those things which satisfy the needs of nature. 
But the things which are acquired by these arts are true wealth 
because they can relieve want and supply those possessing them with a 
sufficiency for living well. But there is another kind of wealth which 
is not genuine wealth, because it cannot satisfy the appetites of man. 
Now the wealth which consists of the necessities of life, has a limit 
for the following reason : no art requires an infinite instrument, either 
in number or in size. The art of metal working, for example, does 
not require an infinite number of hammers nor one infinite hammer. 
But the aforesaid wealth is a kind of instrument of economics and 
politics, because it is used in managing the household or the civil 
community. Therefore it is not infinite but has some limit ; and 
for this reason so do the arts by which it is acquired. 

From the foregoing argument of St. Thomas, some conclusions 
can be drawn as to the superiority of agriculture over the predatory 
arts. In the first place, from the comparison which he makes be- 
tween them it is clear that agriculture alone is the proportional 
instrument for acquiring food and other necessities of life for the civil 
community. It alone, supplies the abundance and variety needed 
for the good. life. Moreover, only agriculture, among the simple 
modes of life, permits men to live together and at peace, in the numbers 
and the diversity of occupations required for political life. Finally, 
agriculture is superior to the predatory arts because it accomplishes 
its end by labor, rather than by the chase. Labor is an activity proper 
to a rational being, inasmuch as it requires the application of intel- 
ligence to altering material things ; whereas the chase is an activity 
more proper to animals. It is by his labor that man exercises his 
dominion over nature and leaves on it the impression of his rational 
purpose, making it his own.} 

Agriculture can also be compared favourably with the other 
mechanical arts which follow it, and which help to supply the com- 
munity with the utilities of life. St. Thomas gives some criteria by 
means of which they may be compared, in lesson 9 of Book I. Those 


1. Pius XI said, in Quadragesimo Anno : ‘“‘ Man is born to labor as the bird to fly.” 
Pius XII : ‘‘ Work is an indispensable means toward gaining over the world that mastery 
which God wishes for His glory. All work has inherent dignity and at the same time a 
close connection with the perfection of the person ; this is the noble dignity and privilege 
of work, which is not in any way cheapened by the fatigue and burden which have to be 
borne.” (Address of Dec. 24, 1947.) P £ ‘ 
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operations, he says, are more truly arts, in which fortune plays a 
lesser part ; for what happens by fortune is outside the foresight of 
reason, while that which is done by art in due to the foresight of 
reason. ‘Therefore occupations such as hunting and fishing are less 
truly arts than agriculture, for chance plays a bigger part in them. 
Again, those occupations, such as carrying burdens, mining, etc., 
which use up the strength and wear down the body, are the most 
servile. Those which require a minimum of virtue either of soul or 
body are also less dignified. In each of these respects agriculture is 
superior to the predatory arts, and in each respect it is equal, if not 
superior, to most of the mechanical arts. 

Having determined the nature of the arts of subsistence, Aristotle 
considers the arts concerned with making money.! First, he compares 
them with the simple arts of subsistence. They are not the same 
as the first, says St. Thomas, nor are they far distant in nature. They 
differ from the others in that they are not natural, since money is 
not found in nature, but is introduced through experience and art. 
They are not far distant because the other necessities of life may be 
acquired by money, and conversely, money may be acquired through 
them. 

To make clear their difference, St. Thomas points out that any 
article can have two uses. The first is its proper use, as when shoes 
are used for walking. The second is its common use, namely, that 
it may be used in exchange for something else, as when shoes are 
exchanged for bread or some other goods. The second use, though 
not a proper use, is nonetheless a per se use, for when someone exchan- 
ges a thing, he is using it according to its value. Now man’s needs 
are many, and as the community grows in size and numbers it is 
necessary that exchanges of goods for goods be made, if he is to have 
a sufficiency of these. Exchanges therefore and the arts of exchange 
are not contrary to nature, because their function is to supplement the 
natural arts, and to help supply the natural needs and utilities of 
men. 

But there are many things which can satisfy human needs and 
make for sufficiency, which are found in one place but not in another. 
Money was first introduced to facilitate such exchanges, because of 
its convenience. For it was, at first, some durable and scarce thing, 
such as metal which is easily transported. For further convenience 
it was minted instead of being exchanged by weight. And following 
this usage, at first by chance but then by experience and art, there 
arose the practice of exchanging money for money, where a profit is 
made on the money itself. The end of such an art can only be the 
acquisition of more money, and since this kind of wealth has no 
natural limit, this art is called infinite. Furthermore, he shows, 


1. Cf. St. Toomas, In I Politicor., lect.7-8. 
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this kind of wealth is not true wealth, for it has no dignity of its own, 
nor can it, of itself, satisfy a natural need. 

Now any art which acquires money for the sake of money and 
by means of money (or by means of goods which can be exchanged 
for money), is not only infinite, but it does not subserve economics. ; 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that any art by which money is 
acquired may be subordinated to economics, if the money acquired 
by it is used to acquire food or other necessities for the home or the 
civil community. Therefore, St. Thomas says, there are, in fact, 
two kinds of money making : in one case the acquisition is ordered to 
a further end, namely, the governing of the household ; in the other 
it is not ordered to anything but itself. But because the acts of each 
kind of money making are the same, one is easily confused with the 
other. Accordingly there is the kind of money making which is 
natural and commendable, since by means of it those things are 
acquired which satisfy natural needs. And it is by an abuse of this 
first kind of money making that the second kind arises, one that is 
against nature and blameworthy. The abuse arises from the fact 
that some do not wish to live according to virtue, but rather according 
to their own desires. And since there is no natural limit to the objects 
of concupiscence they seek unlimited money in order to satisfy their 
concupiscence. Moreover, a second abuse arises because this kind 
of money making becomes associated with economics. Still a third 
abuse arises when those who wish to acquire money to satisfy their 
concupiscence, make use of any power or virtue or art as a means of 
making money without limit ; and this is to use them against their 
nature. Therefore it can be concluded that when an art which 
acquires money by natural things is pursued for the sake of money 
without end, it turns against nature ; but when money is acquired 
by means of money for the sake of money, this is altogether contrary 
to nature. 

The modes of agriculture, both past and present, coincide with 
the distinctions made here by St. Thomas. The first mode of agri- 
culture is the growing of crops for immediate use in the home or for 
direct exchange in the locality. It may be called subsistence agri- 
culture. It is practiced by some people in most parts of the world, 
even today. This kind of agriculture is, of course, most natural, and 
entirely subservient to economics. When those who practise it have 
strong moral traditions, it has enabled them to live good human lives, 
with enough goods for frugal decency. And, generally, it has been 
kind to the fertility of the soil, as the history of agriculture reveals. 
It has been followed successfully in the orient for thousands of years, 
in fuedal Europe, and in most parts of America until the development 
of the Industrial Revolution, and, of course, in all the ancient nations. 
This kind of agriculture has always been a way of life, and not just a 
means of acquiring food, and they who follow it are called peasants. 
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Peasant farming is, of necessity, diversified farming, and the peasants 
usually possess a strong sense of stewardship toward the soil. 

However, in the Western world, today, most crops are raised to 
be sold for money. Farming has been put on a cash basis. This 
has been an inevitable development from the first mode of agri- 
culture ; and it is one important reason for the more abundant life 
which Western people now enjoy. Only through this kind of farming 
can the farmer participate in the wealth and the other benefits of 
industrial civilization. It also permits the farmer to specialize in 
the production of one kind of crop, and to achieve greater efficiency. 
The civil community benefits greatly also, for the crops can be produced 
in places and by farmers that are best suited. It is in fact the only 
mode of agriculture which can supply the food and other necessities for 
modern nations. 

Farming for money follows two fairly well marked patterns : 
the family type farm and the commercial type farm. Perhaps the 
most important difference between the two is that family type farming 
is still a way of life, and only secondarily a means of making money. 
It is a natural mode of acquisition, for the family farm can hardly 
be a means to acquiring wealth without limits. It is, therefore, like 
subsistence agriculture, subservient to economics. Modern govern- 
ments, as well as those of the past, are concerned to foster and conserve 
this form of agriculture because of its great importance to the civil 
community.! On the other hand, commercial agriculture is not a 
way of live, except accidentally, but rather an avowed way to become 
wealthy. Though it is not per se unnatural, it can most readily 
become so when the thirst for profits begins to dominate its activity. 
And although it may subserve economics and politics, there is the 
greatest chance of its diverging from this end. When the desire for 
profit is subordinated to a proper concern for the fertility of the soil, 
and for the ends of the civil community and its members, commercial 
agriculture can be a beneficial art. Its size and resources permit it 
to take the best care of the soil, and to contribute in many ways to 
the improvement of the art. But, on the whole, it is better for the 
community if more of its farmers are of the family type. 

Irresponsible commercial farming leads to great damage to the 
soil, and to widespread social evils. The ignorance or the greed of the 
family type farmer is not nearly so destructive to the soil’s fertility 
as is its exploitation by commercial farming, because this commands 
the greatest resources, including those of science. Howard calls such 
operators the “‘ bandits of agriculture.” In the political community 


1. Cf. Waring, P. A., and Tetier, W. M., Roots in the Earth, New York, Harper, 
1943. The authors describe the problems and the rewards of family type farming as it is 
today in America. Also, cf. Spetrz, George een Importance of Rural Life According 
to the Philosophy of St. Thomas, Washington, The Catholic University of America, 1945. 
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the activities of these farmers lead to such evils as the manipulation of 
legislation in their favor, the ruthless elimination of the small farmer, 
and give rise to a large rural proletariat, exploited share croppers and 
transient agricultural laborers. The desperate condition of this 
class of people has called forth denunciation by the Popes and by all 
responsible leaders. An example of this is the Mexican Braceros, who 
enter the United States in large numbers to help cultivation and 
harvesting on large farms in the West. They follow the growing 
season from one region to another, and find it impossible to live a 
decent family life. Their wages are the lowest and their hours long ; 
schools are seldom provided for their children ; they live in box cars 
or tin huts under the worst conditions. Many social evils are fostered 
under these conditions: crime, loss of Faith, illiteracy, drunkenness, 
squalor, prostitution, etc. 
Howard has this to say about farming for profit : 


Indeed, as soon as any harvest is sold rather than consumed, the 
question of profit must arise. The problem is one of degree and emphasis. 
Is profit to be the master? Is it to direct and tyrannize over the aims of 
the farmer? Is it to distort these aims and make them injure the farmer’s 
way of living? Is it to be pushed even further and to make him forgetful 
of the conditions laid down for the cultivation of the earth’s surface, so that 
he actually comes to defy those great natural laws which are the very 
foundation and origin of all that he attempts? ! 

Perhaps when the time comes for a new essay in farming mankind will 
have learned the great lesson ... how to subordinate the profit motive to 
the sacred duty of handling over to the next generation the heritage of a 
fertile soil.? 


The Subordination of Agriculture to Economics 
and Politics 


In the beginning of his commentary on the Ethics,? St. Thomas 
shows that there must be a final purpose to human affairs, something 
for the sake of which everything else is desired, and which is not 
desired for anything else. He then shows that the science or art 
which is concerned with such an end will be the supreme science in the 
practical order ;-that it will be an architectonic science. He then 
shows that political science has the qualities of an architectonic 
science, and that it is, therefore, concerned with the highest good in 
human affairs : 


The highest good pertains to the principal and most architectonic 
science. And this is plain from what has been said above. For it has 


1. The Sotl and Health, pp.60-61. 
2. Ibid., p.87. 
3. In I Ethicor., lect.2. 
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been said that the sciences that deal with the things that are for the end 
are contained under the art or science which is concerned with the end. 
And thus it is fitting that the ultimate end should pertain to the chief 
science as concerned with a primary, principal, and most architectonic end, 
showing other sciences what they should make. But the science of civil 
affairs is seen to be of this nature, namely the principal one and most archi- 
tectonic. Therefore it pertains to this science to consider the highest end. 


As explained above, agriculture, and the other arts of acquisition 
are subordinated to politics as to a chief art. The question is : what 
does this subordination consist of ? St. Thomas discusses this matter 
in the same lesson of his commentary, saying : two things are to be 
noticed in an architectonic science or art ; the first is that it shows 
the sciences subordinated to it what they should do, just as the 
equestrian art directs the art of bridlemaking. The other is, that it 
makes use of the subordinated science for its own end. That politics 
makes use of the other sciences for its own end is manifest, for politics 
make use of military art, economics and all of the mechanical arts for 
the welfare of the civil community. But in reference to the first of 
these properties, St. Thomas says, the practical sciences are sub- 
ordinated to politics, but not the speculative sciences. Political 
science cannot show the geometer what to conclude about the triangle, 
though it can make use of geometry for its own end. On the other 
hand, it can direct the practical arts as to the determination of their 
acts ; that is to say, it supplies the very form or exemplar for their 
work. An example of this would be the way in which the art of 
navigation determines the very form which the art of shipbuilding 
brings about in the materials which it uses ; for the form of the ship 
is determined by the use which is to be made of it. 

It would seem, then, that since agriculture is a practical art, it is 
subordinated to politics in both of these ways. But such is not the 
case : politics cannot direct such an art as to the determination of its 
acts, for agriculture is a cooperative art. What it brings about by 
its work is not an artifact, like a ship, but a thing of nature, namely, 
food. Both what it produces and the means by which it produces it 
are determined primarily by nature, and by natural laws. The form 
that food is to have and the use for which it is intended are determined 
by nature, not by politics : politics presupposes both this form and 
its use as necessary instruments for its work and end. Thus St. 
Thomas says : “‘ And so economics (and politics) is served both by 
nature, which eS men and food, and also by the wealth getting 
arts which acquire it,...” } 

However, it remains true that polities has some power to direct 
agriculture in the determination of its work, namely, in that part of 


1. In I Politicor., lect.8. 
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its work which is proper to it as an art, and especially in reference to 
its proper end, which is crops. As to the means which are proper to 
agriculture, even here, as we have pointed out, it must be an imitation 
of the means used by nature. But to the extent that the end, and the 
means used are artificial and exceed nature, they are subject to 
politics and economics. St. Thomas, speaking of this kind of subor- 
dination, uses the example of medical art : 

... It pertains to the manager of the household and to the head of 
the civil community to consider health in some way, namely, by making 
use of the counsel of medical men for the health of its subjects : in another 
way it does not pertain to them, but to the medical men, to consider from 
what means health may be conserved or restored.! 


In other words politics and economics can direct the use of agri- 
culture, just as they can direct the use of any science or art which is 
subordinate to them, whether speculative or practical. In keeping 
with its own end, the common good, political prudence can determine 
who shall practice the art, and where, and to what extent, and so forth. 
In this respect it will determine the operations of agriculture primarily 
and directly. But with respect to the form of the operations and the 
proper means used, politics and economics will not supply the direct 
and primary determination, but only a secondary and indirect one. 
By having recourse to experts in this art, domestic and political 
prudence can insure that the form of the practice is sound, and that 
the means used are in conformity with the prescriptions of the laws 
of nature, which serve as the true exemplar for the work of the farmer. 
In brief, the laws and policies of any government ought to be such as 
will require the farmer to follow sound practices in his art, and if 
necessary, teach and aid him in doing so. But to determine what 
sound practices are, and the means needed to achieve them, is the 
proper work of experts in this art. Their advice and services are 
utilized by the government in order to achieve its own end in this 
matter. In addition, civil authority should determine what is to be 
grown, and how much, and by whom : “‘ Some way must be found,” 
says Paul Sears, ‘‘ to apportion to each farmer his task, within reason.”’ ? 

Political control of agriculture is not something novel in human 
affairs. Land reforms and regulations have been carried out by 
governments from ancient times until the present. Sorokin, Zimmer- 
man and Galpin say that ‘“‘ There is scarcely any plan or reconstruction 
of agricultural policy directed toward helping the farmers and peasants 
at the present time which was not tried in China many centuries 
ago.”* ‘The land policies of ancient Rome have been spoken of above.‘ 


1. In I Politicor., lect.8. 

2. Op. cit., p.171. 

3. Op. cit., Vol. I, chap.1. 

4. Cf. Howarp, An Agricultural Testament, pp.7-9. 
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In England, the ‘ Enclosure Acts’ were also a means to a reform in 
agricultural practice. And in our times governments are spending 
immense sums and making great efforts to help the farmers and to 
improve agriculture. Sears reviews the measures undertaken by the 
United States government during the past generation. The ‘Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration,’ he says, “is the most gigantic 
effort at agricultural reform in our history and with one exception in 
world history.” But, he adds, there is even a better way than this : 
“... but it takes courage, patience, faith and skill. It is the method 
of those leaders who strive to make people desire their own betterment 
until they themselves begin to work for it, and who, when the people 
then request counsel, are ready with the wisest counsel that can be 
given. This is the essence of enlightened democracy, as against the 
doctrine, however benevolent, of regulation.””? The ‘ Soil Conserva- 
tion Service,’ instituted in the United States in the 1930’s, was con- 
ceived in this spirit. Since its inception, it has been responsible for 
putting well over sixty million acres of soil to better use, halting 
erosion and restoring fertility. It is estimated that production on this 
land has been increased by at least twenty per cent because of this.* 

Political control of agriculture, however well intentioned, can be 
most harmful, when the determination of the practice is based on 
political or economic expedients alone, without being guided by the 
counsel of agriculturists. An example of this ill advised intervention 
is described by Sears in the story of the ‘ Kincaiders’. These were 
the people who settled in the Sand Hills of Nebraska, after this land 
has been opened by homesteaders by a law sponsored by the Congress- 
man, Moses Kincaid : 


It consists of billowing grass covered hills lying in a vast rock bowl 
which holds the meager rainfall and slowly passes it up through the loose 
sand. In summer when lands east of it are parched and dry, the grass here 
is green and fresh. But here and there, as fateful warnings which spoke 
plainly to the practiced eye, were great blowouts. These were funnel- 
shaped craters dug by the wind into the sand wherever the grass had been 
removed and the weak turf destroyed. ... With all her resources nature 
has a painful task to reclaim these blowouts. Given time she can do it by 
means of the wiry creeping rootstocks of Redfield’s Grass, followed slowly 
by other venturesome plants, and ultimately by the original turf forming 

asses. 
ee So long as the land remained in public domain it was leased in large 
blocks and used as cattle range. Between the hills were numerous lakes 
where the underground water came to the surface, and about their shores 


1. Howarp, The Soil and Health, pp.50-53. 

2. “Again, in a great industrial country like our own, where the urban population 
exceeds the rural the production of essential food and fiber cannot be left to happy chance 
and the farmer’s best guess...” Op. cit., pp.170-171. 

3. Ibid., chap. XVIII. 
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were meadows of grass which could be cut and cured for winter feed. 
... But a kingdom like this, the size of Egypt, was too tempting to be 
allowed such use. It became a political issue. The Sand Hills should be 
carved up into homesteads each one square mile, and given to the people. 
Finally a man was elected to Congress on the issue — Moses Kincaid. He 
secured the passage of the necessary law, and the settlers who thronged in 
upon these claims were known after him as Kincaiders. 

... Most unfortunately the area assigned to each homestead, one 
square mile, was too small to support a family under the conditions which 
prevailed there. Some confined their activity to cattle but were faced with 
the fact that enough cattle to support them made too heavy a load on the 
range. The close cropped turf broke through and the sand began to blow, 
spreading ruin. Others boldly attempted to plough the ground and plant 
crops. On the lowland there was some return for this trouble, but at the 
expense of the hay meadows. On the upland the wind swept down and 
accross the planted rows swirling the sand into the leaves of the planted 
crop and shredding them to pieces, finally either burying the crop or leaving 
its roots bare. 

The blame for such misguided efforts... rests ultimately on a system 
which tolerates private privilege in utter disregard of public policy, and 
which does not as yet understand how science may be made to help in the 
determining of policy. At the time these measures were planned there were 
men who knew the Sand Hills from the scientific side and who could have 
predicted exactly the outcome, but their... views were not consulted in 
any effective way. Like the expert witnesses in our courts, scientists are 
only supposed to talk when they have arguments for not against a popular 
or influential project.! 


The views here expressed by Sears can be taken as a concrete 
example of the distinction between political and despotic rule, which 
is made in the very beginning of the Politics. Aristotle attacks those 
who hold that the rule of a prince or statesman over his subject differs 
from the rule of a master over his slaves only in the number of those 
ruled. The two kinds of rule, he shows, are essentially different : the 
rule of the master over the slave is for the private good of the master, 
and only accidentally for the slave’s good ; whereas the political rule 
is for the common good of those ruled, and only accidentally for the 
good of the ruler.2 The political rule is the rule over free men, who, 
as free men, are ruled by their own consent, and not against it ; and 
this is because they pursue the common good before their own private 
good. In fact, for the virtuous man, the common good and his own 
private good coincide. In its democratic form (which Aristotle calls 
a constitutional rule), a truly political rule governs equals, and its 
proper form is government by law rather than by decree. When 
subjects are ruled against their consent, as happens so often when 


1. Deserts on the March, pp.53-55. 
2. Book III, chap.6, ff. 
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regulations are imposed by government from above, then the rule 
approaches the despotic and accordingly recedes from the political. 
The examples used by Sears make this distinction sufficiently clear 
in the case of government control over agriculture. 


The Practice of Agriculture 


Having shown the origin, the properties and the parts of the 
wealth getting arts, Aristotle goes on to treat of those things which 
pertain to their use.’ It is one thing to know about these arts in 
general, or speculatively — which is easy enough. But to practice 
them successfully, close experience is required. One who wishes to 
succeed in agriculture will have to know such things as what fields are 
good for wheat, which for the vine, the olive, and soforth. Further, he 
will have to be experienced in the details of cultivating plants and of 
rearing animals, as well as many other things. Such a one will do 
well, St. Thomas adds, to learn diligently about particular situations. 
Aristotle refers those who wish to pursue the matter in this way to the 
writings of Chares, the Parian, and Appolodorus, the Lemnian, and 
to others who, like them, have written on the practice of this art. 

Experience is the sine qua non for successful operation, even when 
the science of any has been acquired. As he explains in the beginning 
of the commentary on the Metaphysics, experience is the perfection 
of man’s particular reason, while art and science are the perfection of 
his universal reason. Experience comes from the coalescence of many 
singulars, received in the memory. Singular things are, therefore, the 
proper concern of experience, and since all operations are concerned 
with singular per se, experience is necessary in order to act successfully 
in any field. Without art or science experience can be successful, for 
even animals can acquire a kind of prudence in their own affairs, and 
they lack art entirely. Now, singular material things are continually 
changing and, therefore, to know how to deal successfully with them, 
many memories about them in their different conditions are required : 


The cause of this is, that actions are concerned with singulars, and all 
generations are of singulars. For universals are not generated nor moved 
except accidentally, inasmuch as they pertain to singulars. ... Thus the 
doctor does not heal man except accidentally ; but per se he heals Plato or 
Socrates, or some other individuals... 

Whence, since art is about universals and experience about singulars, 
if anyone has the knowledge of the art without experience, he will, indeed, 
be perfected in knowing the universal, but because he is ignorant of the 
singular, due to a lack of experience, he will make many errors in healing : 
because healing pertains more to the singular than to the universal. .. .” 


1. Cf, St. Taomas, In I Politicor., lect.9. 
2. In I Metaph., lect.1. 
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Experience, then, is required in the practice of all arts, but in 
none of them is it more necessary than in agriculture. A farm is as 
complex and changeable a thing as nature itself. It is, indeed, more 
so, because the farmer’s operations speed up the tempo of nature and 
alter it. The soil that the farmer uses is derived from many different 
sources, and has many mixtures and textures and other conditions. 
These can vary from field to field. Certain plants do well in one 
kind of soil, others in another. The time of planting must differ 
from field to field. The weather, the moisture, the sunlight, must 
also be accurately estimated from field to field, from operation to 
operation. Even the practices of his neighbors can alter the conditions 
of a farmer’s land. If, for example, a neighbor should cut down some 
of his woods, the moisture and drainage conditions of his own fields 
would most probably be affected. The contours of his land must be 
carefully considered in all his operations ; and countless other parti- 
culars. Even the maximum of guidance from science and experts 
cannot eliminate the need for experience on the part of the individual 
farmer. To farm successfully, he must become part of the environ- 
ment in which he finds himself. 

Before science became so important in the operations of agriculture 
the farmer was guided by nature and by custom. ‘These were the 
ground of his experience. Nature, through her own operations, not 
only provided him with an exemplar, but also with many signs, by 
means of which he regulated his practices. The restlessness of his 
animals, or the aches of his rheumatism, or an extra heavy coat of 
wool on his sheep, and other such things were signs of the weather to 
come. ‘The phases and appearance of the moon told him to plant and 
harvest. Countless other signs were used by the farmer in place of 
scientific direction. And, even today it can be said, as Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer does, that ‘‘... modern science has developed no exact rules 
to take the place of the old farming wisdom indicating the time and 
manner of sowing.” 4 

In the very nature of things, science cannot furnish exact rules 
for these matters, but only general principles. Experience enlightened 
by science, must determine the exact rules for each farmer. Howard 
criticizes severely the present tendency in agricultural research, to 
divorce theory from experience. He says : 


The usual subdivisions of science into chemical, physical, botanical 
and other departments, necessary for the sake of clarity and convenience in 
teaching, soon began to dominate the work and outlook of these institutions 
[the experiment stations]. The problems of agriculture — a vast biological 
complex — began to be divided much in the same way as the teaching of 
science. Here it was not justified, for the subject dealt with could never 
be divided. ... in fact agriculture deals with organized entities, and 


Bio-Dynamic Farming and Gardening, p.3. 
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agricultural research is bound to recognize this truth as the starting point of 
its investigations. ! 


In this passage, Howard had laid bare a confusion in method. 
The method of research, as he has described it here, is speculative, 
that is, analytical ; but agriculture is a practical science, directed to 
operation ; and a practical science should have a practical method, 
as St. Thomas explains in the commentary of the Ethics. That is to 
say, it should proceed compositively by starting with simple principles 
and then considering all those circumstances which are necessary to 
bring them into existence.? It is true, of course, that a practical 
science may be considered resolutively, but the part of agricultural 
science which proceeds in this way should not be the work of the 
experiment stations, for these are obviously set up to pursue practical 
goals, that is, to improve farming practice. 

Speaking further on this matter, Howard has this to say : 


The deduction would be in what we are now reviewing, that the 
agricultural investigator must be well acquainted with practical farming 
and be prepared to put his conclusions to practical tests over some period of 
time before he can be certain of what he says. This conclusion is just and 
with such a corrective, agricultural experiment can live and prosper. 

But the exactly opposite conclusion has been drawn. Instead of 
sending the experimenter into the fields and meadows to question the 
farmer and the land worker so as to understand how important quality is, 
and above all to take up a piece of land himself, the new authoritarian 
doctrine demands that he shut himself up in a study with a treatise on 
mathematics and correct his first results statistically. .. .3 

. Authority has abandoned the task of illuminating the laws of 
ature, ee forfeited the position of friendly judge, scarcely now ventures 
even to adopt the tone of the earnest advocate : it has sunk to the inferior 
and petty work of photographing the corpse — a truly menial and depressing 
task. 


By far the most important signs which nature gives the farmer 
as a guide are pests and diseases, which affect his soil, his plants and 
his animals. Just as a doctor sees a disease in his patient as a sign of 
something unsound in his diet or way of living, so do the writers 
appealed to consider widespread diseases and pests as a sign of unsound 
agricultural practice. Now health is the perfection of the life of any 
organism, and both nature and art always aim at the better. Art is 
defined as a virtue of making things with reason, and because it is a 


1. The Soil and Health., p.77. 
2. In I Ethicor., lect.3. 

3. The Sotl and Health, p.78. 
4, Ibid., p.81. 
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virtue, it is concerned with making things well. Since agriculture 
is concerned with producing living things, its work is only done well 
when they are healthy. If they are beset by disease it is a sign that 
the art which produced them is unsound. “ Whatever is irregular 
in a work of art is unnatural to the art which produced that 


work.”’ ? 

It is the thesis of Howard’s book, The Soil and Health, that the 
widespread diseases of soil and crops are the result of unsound agri- 
culture, and that the unwholesome products of such agriculture are, 
in turn, affecting the health of the population which is nourished by 
them.? Alexis Carrel holds the same position in his well known book, 
Man the unknown. 

The same is true about pests ; Sears has this to say of them : 


Weeds resemble those people who thrive best under difficulties and 
adversity. Prosperity and peace ruin them. They cannot retain their 
power under a calm and stable regime. Weeds, like red-eyed anarchists, 
are the symptoms, not the real cause of the disturbed order. When the 
Russian Thistle swept accross the western ranges, the general opinion was 
that it was a devouring plague, crowding in and consuming the native plants. 
It was no such thing. The native vegetation has already been destroyed 
by the plow and the thronging herds. The ground was vacated and the 
thistles took it over. It was the same with the American prickly pear 
which is regarded as an unmitigated pest.in Algeria and Australia. ...No 
one ever saw a field protected against fire, plow and livestock support a 
permanent population of thistles, sunflowers, or any other kind of weed.‘ 


Another kind of pest is the grasshoppers or locusts : 


We have heard much of the plague of grasshoppers crossing the coun- 
try like a wave of devastation and consuming every green thing in their 
path. Yet a fence of three barbed strands of wire has been known to 
stop them. In the Wichita National Forest is such a fence. On one side 
the herbage is heavily populated with various types of destructive grass- 
hoppers. On the other side the species is somewhat different and the 
numbers very much less. Actually, of course, the fence served to prevent 
overgrazing. But the truly surprising thing is that the hungry pests did 
not occur to serious degree on the side with the large amount of potential 
food. Like scavengers and trouble makers who have no place in an ordered 
existence, they found their opportunity only when the natural balance had 
been practically destroyed. Thus when man begins the downward course 
of destruction, does nature operate to accelerate the dizzy process.5 


1. St. Toomas, Summa Theologica, Ia IIae, q.57, 0.3, ad 1. 
2. Summa Theologica, Ia IIae, q.71, a.2, ad 4. 
3. The Soul and Health, p.2. 
4, Deserts on the M. arch, pp.92-93. 
5. Ibid., p.133. 
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Examples such as these are multiplied throughout the writings 
of these and other writers. Regarding the most serious disturbance 
which agriculture is responsible for, Howard observes : 


Soil erosion in the very mild form of denudation has been in operation 
since the beginning of time. It is one of the normal operations of Nature 
going on everywhere. 

It is when the tempo of denudation is vastly accelerated by human 
agencies that a perfectly harmless natural process becomes transformed 
into a definite disease of the soil. The condition known as soil erosion — a 
man made disease — is then established. It is, however, always preceded 
by infertility ; the inefficient, overworked, dying soil is at once removed 
by the operations of nature, and hustled towards the ocean, . . .! 


The appearance of most of these diseases and pests in farming 
has coincided with the widespread use of chemical fertilizers and 
other practices which Howard considers as unsound. Can they not, 
he argues, be considered as cause and effect ? ? 

Undoubtedly, the first thing to influence the practices of the 
farmer is custom. Just as man’s first moral qualities areacquired by 
imitating those around him — and especially those he depends on or 
admires — so also in agriculture, the practices which are customary 
in the area are the first, and the necessary training ground for the 
successful farmer. The conservatism of the ordinary farmer is well 
known to everyone. He is most reluctant to depart from any estab- 
lished custom ; and this is as it should be, for customs, if they are of 
long standing, are a good sign of sound and successful practice. In 
the tradition of agriculture, wherever a permanent agriculture has 
been established, the customary practices become an almost sacred 
obligation for the farmer. 

Howard places the greatest importance on long established 
customs in agricultural practice, for they represent tried and tested 
experience. In speaking of his own work, he writes : 


In pursuance of the principle I had adopted of joining practice to my 
theory, the first step was to grow the crops I had toimprove. I determined 
to do so in close conformity with local methods. Indian agriculture can 
point to a history of many centuries : there are records of the same rice 
fields being farmed in northeast India which go back for hundreds of years. 
What could be more sensible than to watch and learn from an experience 
that had passed so prolonged a test of time? I therefore set myself to 
make a study of Indian agriculture and speedily found my reward. ... 

In pursuit of this idea I found I could do no better than watch the 
operations of the peasants as aforesaid, and regard them and the pests for 
the time being as my best instructors... 


1. The Soil and Health, pp.85-87. 
2. Ibid., p.81. 
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_.. At the end of five years tuition under my new professors — the 
peasants and the pests — the attacks of insects and fungi on all crops whose 
root systems suited the local conditions became negligible... .* 


Ill. THE PLACE OF AGRICULTURE AMONG THE SCIENCES 


Agriculture, medicine, and any other practical art, may also be 
spoken of as sciences.2. And conversely, any science, even the specu- 
lative sciences are sometimes called arts. In their common usage, the 
two words seem to be applied indifferently to all kinds of knowledge 
and skills. At the beginning of his commentary on the Metaphysics 
St. Thomas uses the word art for all forms of knowledge : 


Therefore, since many arts have been discovered for their utility, of 
which some are for the necessities of life, such as the mechanical arts, some 
serve as an introduction to the other sciences, such as the logical sciences, 
those artisans are called wiser whose sciences are not discovered for utility, 
but for the sake of the knowledge itself, and the speculative sciences are of 
this sort.’ 


He then adds that we should not assume that art and science are 
the same thing, or that they belong to the same genus, even though 
he had used the word art for each of them indifferently. 


But because the name art has been used for both science and wisdom 
as if indifferently, lest anyone think that this name is used synonymously 
with the same underlying significance for all of these, he (Aristotle) removes 
this opinion, and refers to his work on morals, that is, the sixth book of the 
Ethics, where it is explained how science, art, wisdom, prudence and under- 
standing differ. And, to speak briefly, wisdom and science and under- 
standing concern the speculative part of the soul, which he here calls the 
scientific part. They differ however, because understanding is the habit 
of the first principles of demonstrations. Science is about conclusions 
drawn from inferior causes. And wisdom considers primary causes. 


1. The Soil and Health, pp.3-4. 


2. Hamsrivgs, Gove, Climate and Man, in The Yearbook of Agriculture, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 1941, pp. 5-6. ‘ Today a comparative handful 
of able or successful farmers are required to feed all the rest of the population and this 
vast undertaking would be impossible without the aid of science. Indeed it can hardly be 
said any longer that science aids agriculture ; rather agriculture under modern conditions 
is itself a science, and one with many complicated and indispensable divisions. Whether 
he knows it consciously or not, the modern farmer constantly uses the results of research 
in genetics, soil science, the science of nutrition, medicine (including physiology, bacterio- 
logy and parasitology), entomology, plant pathology, . .. engineering, weather science and 
many others. They all have intensely practical bearing on his everyday work with soils, 
crops and herds. Moreover the farmer cannot stop with these so-called natural sciences. 
He must know how to gear his operations into a market affected in a hundred ways by the 
complications of modern industry, commerce and government.” 


3. In I Metaph., lect.1. 
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Whence it comes under the heading of the sciences. But prudence and art 
concern the practical part of the soul, which reasons about contingent 
things, operable by us. But they differ : for prudence directs us in actions 
which do not pass into exterior matter, but are perfective of the one acting ; 
whence he says here that prudence is right reason about things to be done. 
Art, however, directs us in makings, which pass into exterior matter, such 
as building and cutting : whence art is called right reason about things 
to be made.! 


Therefore, since agriculture is an art, and a practical one, the 
first thing to be considered here is why it should also be called a 
science. To make this clear, we will cite two passages from St. 
Thomas that bore on this point. The first is found in the commentary 
on the Ethics : 


... Nevertheless it is to be noted that politics does not seem to be 
similar to the other operative arts, which are called sciences insofar as 
they provide knowledge, and potencies insofar as they are principles of 
operations. For in the other operative arts the same persons seem to be 
the ones who transmit these kinds of art by teaching them, and who operate 
according to them: as the doctor both teaches medicine and practices 
according to medicine. ...? 


Here, St. Thomas implies that such arts are called sciences 
because they are like sciences inasmuch as they are teachable know- 
ledge of the subject, and the purpose of science is the possession of 
knowledge. They are called sciences also because one who possesses 
the arts can teach them, and to be teachable is a characteristic of 
science. But they are not called sciences when considered as prin- 
ciples of operation, in which respect they are to be called arts, not 
sciences. Accordingly, it can be said that taken absolutely they are 
arts, but when one aspect of them is considered separately, they can 
be called sciences. Furthermore, as St. Thomas says in his exposition 
of Boethius’ De Trinitate, the part of such arts which is called science 
is the one which is more general, and therefore more remote from 
practice : 


As Avicenna says, the distinction between theoretical and practical is 
not the same when philosophy is divided into speculative and practical, 
when the arts are divided into speculative and practical, and when medicine 
is so divided. For when we distinguish philosophy and likewise the arts 
into speculative and practical we do so on the basis of their end, calling 
that speculative which is directed solely to knowledge of the truth, and 
practical that which is directed to operation. However, there is this 
difference when the whole of philosophy and the arts are distinguished on 
this basis : we divide philosophy with respect to the final end or happiness, 


1. In I Metaph., lect.1. 
2. In X Ethicor., lect.16. 
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to which the whole of human life is directed. For as Augustine says, 
following Varro, ‘ there is no other reason for a man philosophizing except 
to be happy.’ And since the philosophers teach that there is a twofold 
happiness, one contemplative and the other active, as is clear in the Ethics, 
calling moral philosophy practical and natural and rational philosophy 
speculative. But when they call some arts speculative and some practical, 
this is on the basis of some particular ends of these arts ; as when we say 
that agriculture is a practical art while dialectic is speculative. 

However, when we divide medicine into theoretical and practical, 
the division is not on the basis of the end. For on this basis the whole 
of medicine is practical, since it is directed to practice. But the above 
division is rather made according as that which is studied in medicine is 
proximate to, or remote from, practice. Thus we call that part of medicine 
practical which teaches the method of healing, for instance that medicines 
of such and such a kind should be given for such and such abcesses. On 
the other hand, we call that part theoretical which teaches the principles 
directing a man in his practice, though not proximately ; for instance, 
that there are three virtues, and that there are so many kinds of fever. 
Consequently, if we call some part of a practical science theoretical, we 
should not on that account place that part under speculative philosophy.' 


The theoretical part of a practical art, the part which is called 
science, is the part which is general, and therefore remote from 
practice. Now science is not concerned with the singular, while art 
is, for it is directed to operation. Again, science is concerned with 
necessary things, and art with things that are contingent. Now in 
reference to natural processes, to which the operations of arts such 
as medicine and agriculture are directed, there is no necessity in the 
singulars, for singular things in nature are contingent. But there is 
a kind of necessity in the universal natures of natural things, as 
St. Thomas explains in the same work, and hence it is that there can 
be scientific knowledge of natural things. 


Natures of this sort, abstracted in the above manner (that is, from 
individual sensible matter), can be considered in two ways : in one way 
in themselves, and then they are considered without motion and deter- 
minate matter, and such consideration befalls them only because of the 
existence they have in the intellect. In another way they can be considered 
in relation to the things of which they are the natures, which things indeed 
exist in matter and-motion. In this way they are principles whereby we 
know these things, since everything is known through its form. Thus in 
natural science we have knowledge of mutable and material things existing 
outside the mind through natures of this sort, which are immobile and 
considered without matter.” 


Since the properties of natural things are the primary causes of 
the effects produced by agriculture, with the art acting as a helping 


1. Q.5, a.1, ad 4. 
2. Ibid., a.2, c. 
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and directing cause, it can be concluded that that part of agriculture 
which is called a science will be the one which possesses knowledge of 
the properties of natural things, which are primarily responsible for 
the production of crops and animals. Knowledge of these properties 
directs the farmer remotely as so many principles of operation. But 
the knowledge of how to make use of these principles in his work 
under varying circumstances is more properly called art. 


The subalternation of the science of agriculture to natural science 


Arts such as medicine and agriculture are subalternated to 
natural science inasmuch they are cooperative arts. To be subaltern- 
ated to natural science means that they are subordinated to it as 
to their principles. The cooperative arts differ from the other prac- 
tical arts in that they produce something which nature also produces, 
whereas the others produce things which nature cannot produce. 
And in the productions of the cooperative arts, as had been said, the 
principal efficient and formal causes are the natural forces or properties 
of nature, which it is the office of the art to direct and carry on to 
their naturalends. In this process the causality of the art is secondary 
and instrumental. It therefore follows that the primary reasons for 
the practices used in these arts are furnished by the properties of 
natural things. It is different with the other practical arts, for in 
their productions, art is the principal cause, not an instrumental 
cause. The primary reasons for the practices of these arts are taken 
from the use to which the thing produced will be put, and only second- 
arily from the properties of natural things, insofar as the materials 
out of which artificial things are made are some natural thing.! The 
place of agricultural science among the sciences will be more clear if 
we consider the teaching of St. Thomas on subalternation as applied 
to agriculture. : 

One kind of subordination to which agriculture is subject has 
already been considered in this paper, that is, its subordination to 
economics and politics. This was based on a dependence as to 
purpose, the end of one science or art being ordered or subordinated 
to that of another. Every practical arts is subordinated to politics 
in this way. But this kind of subordination does not constitute 
subalternation, for subalternation requires a dependence in manifest- 
ing the truth.? Agriculture is not dependent on economics or politics 
in this respect, but rather on natural science. 


1. St. Tuomas, In I De Sensu et Sensato, lect.1 : “If, however, there are artifacts 
which are made by art alone, such as a house or a ship, knowledge of these in no way 
pertains to the consideration of natural science, just as knowledge of those things which 
are made only by nature in no way pertains to the consideration of art, except insofar as 
art makes use of natural things.” 


2. Joun or St. Toomas, Ars Logica, Book II, q.26, a.2. 
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Agriculture is also subordinated to metaphysics, as is every 
other science, for metaphysics treats of the universal principles of 
being, under which the subject of every other science is contained. 
But neither does this subordination constitute subalternation, because 
metaphysics does not manifest the conclusions of the other sciences.* 

St. Thomas mentions this subalternation of agriculture to natural 
science in his exposition of Boethius’ De Trinitate : 


One science may be contained under another in two ways : either 
as a part, when its subject is part of the subject of that other science, as 
plant is a (subjective) part of natural body. In this way the science of 
plants is contained under natural science as one of its parts. Or, in another 
way, one science is contained under another as subalternated to it. This 
occurs when in a higher science a reason is given for what the subordinate 
science knows only as a fact, the way music is contained under arithmetic. 

Medicine, therefore, is not contained under physics as a part, for the 
subject of medicine is not a part of the subject of natural science in the 
respect in which it is the subject of medicine. For although the curable 
body is a natural body, it is not the subject of medicine in so far as it is 
curable by nature, but insofar as it is curable by art. All the same, because 
art is nature’s handmaid in healing — in which art too plays a part, for 
health is brought about through the power of nature with the assistance of 
art — hence it is that the reason for the practices used in the art must be 
understood from the properties of natural things. So medicine is sub- 
alternated to natural science, and for the same reason so too are alchemy, 
agriculture, and all sciences of this sort. We conclude then, that in itself 
and in all its parts natural science is speculative, although some practical 
sciences are subalternated to it.? 


From this passage, as well as from what was said earlier, it is 
clear that agriculture is dependent on natural science for its principles, 
and this constitutes subalternation. The principles of agricultural 
science are the properties of natural things, that is, the powers and 
natural causes of generation and growth in living things ; because 
there are the proper causes of generation and growth, while art serves 
as a secondary or helping cause. Agriculture does not have principles 
other than these which are proper to it. In other words, its principles 
are the same as those of natural science, with this difference only 
that natural science considers these principles as they operate natural- 
ly, while agriculture considers them as they are subject to direction 
and help by art. Agriculture moreover knows these principles only 
as facts, while natural science knows also the formal reasons for them. 
This is because it is the office of each science to demonstrate the 
properties of its own subject. But the powers and properties of 


_ 1. Vd. Sr. Taomas’ commentary on Boethius’ De Trinitate, q.5, a.1, ad 6. Cf. J. 
or Sr. Toomas, loc. cit. 


2. Q.5, a.1, ad 5. 
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living things are natural powers, and therefore it belongs to natural 
science to demonstrate them, which is to know the formal reasons 
for them. And from this it follows that the primary principles of 
agriculture are not the primary principles of natural science. For if 
the former were the properties of natural things, then they could not 
be the primary principles of natural science, but rather conclusions 
which are demonstrated from these properties. Agriculture may 
know such properties as facts, for it begins with these ; but it does 
not reach them as conclusions accounted for by theoretical reasons. 
In other words, the primary principles of natural science are the 
universal principles of natural things, while the primary principles of 
agriculture are the particular principles of natural things. Agri- 
culture is more properly concerned with the latter principles rather 
than with the general, for it is a productive art, and, as such, concerned 
with singulars. But the proximate principles of singular things are 
the particular principles of nature, not the general or primary ones. 
This relationship of subalternation is explained by St. Thomas in his 
commentary of the De Sensu et Sensato, where he uses the example of 
medicine : 


It also pertains to the natural philosopher to investigate the primary 
and universal principles of health and sickness, whereas it pertains to the 
medical man, who is the artificer producing health, to consider the partic- 
ular principles ; just as it pertains to each productive art to consider the 
singulars falling within its sphere, because operations are directed to 
singulars. And the Philosopher proves, here, that the consideration of 
these general principles pertains to the natural philosopher. ... 

First, he shows this by a rational argument. For health is found 
only in beings having life. From this it follows that the living body is the 
proper subject of health and sickness. But the principles of a subject are 
the principles of its proper passions. Wherefore, since it pertains to the 
natural philosopher to consider the living body and its principles, it 
is right that he should also consider the principles of health and 
sickness. 

Secondly, he proves it by a sign or example, which concludes from 
inductive reasoning. For many natural philosophers terminate their 
investigations at those matters which are also the concern of medicine. 
Similarly, also, many medical men, who follow physical science more than 
medical art, not just making use of experience, but rather inquiring into 
causes, begin their medical considerations from natural things. From 
which it appears that the consideration of health and sickness is common 
to both medicine and natural science. And the reason for this is that, 
since health is caused sometimes by nature alone, for this reason it pertains 
to the consideration of the natural philosopher, to whom it belongs to 
consider the work of nature : and sometimes health is caused by art, and 
for this reason it is considered by medicine. But because art is not the 
principal cause of health, but rather is an aid and minister to nature, it is 
necessary that the physician gather his science from that of nature, as 
providing more primary principles, just as the navigator does from the 
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astronomy. And this is why those who practice medicine will start from 
natural principles.? 


The agriculturists, whose views are represented here, also insist 
on the dependence of theory, as well as of practice, on natural prin- 
ciples. At the beginning of An Agricultural Testament, Howard says : 


Little or no consideration is paid in the literature of agriculture to 
the means by which Nature manages land and conducts her water culture. 
Nevertheless these natural methods of soil management must form the basis 
of all our studies of soil fertility.” 


And in The Soil and Health : 


The introduction to this book describes an adventure of agricultural 
research and records the conclusions reached. If the somewhat unorthodox 
views set out are sound, they will not stand alone but will be supported 
and confirmed in a number of directions. ... by the farming experience 
of the past and above all by the way Nature, the supreme farmer, manages 
her kingdom. In this chapter the manner in which she conducts her various 
agricultural operations will be briefly reviewed. 


And Paul Sears is not less emphatic on this point. In the work 
cited above, he devotes one chapter to the natural principles of fertil- 
ity and growth which are the ultimate guide and control in all agri- 
culture, calling it ‘‘ The Great Pattern ’’.‘ 


The relation of agriculture to mathematics 


Some natural sciences, such as astronomy and mechanics, and 
some practical arts, such as navigation, are subalternated to mathe- 
matics ; the question arises whether agriculture too is subalternated 
in that way. Now subalternation requires that the subalternating 
science know the formal reason for that which the subalternated one 
knows only as a fact — as has been said. And when the science in 
question is subalternated to mathematics the subalternation takes the 
form of an application of what is formal, namely mathematical prin- 
ciples, to what is material, namely, physical beings and their changes. 
In the commentary on the Posterior Analytics, St. Thomas explains 


1. I, lect.1. It should be understood that St. Thomas means all scientific knowledge 
of nature, when he uses the term ‘ natural philosophy ’ in this place. As he makes clear 
in this prooemium to the commentary on the Physics, all knowledge of nature, whether 
philosophical or experimental forms essentially one body of doctrine. The science of 
agriculture is subalternated to natural science in both its philosophical and experimental 
forms, though more immediately to the experimental sciences of nature, as we shall point 
out later in these pages. 

2. Op. cit., p.B. 

3.) Op. cit., p17. 


4. Deserts on the March, chap.7, pp.60 ff. 
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this, using as examples the subalternation of geometrical optics to 
geometry, and of music to arithmetic. For geometry demonstrates 
the properties of lines, while the science of perspective applies such 
knowledge to visual lines ; and similarly, music applies the knowledge 
of numbers to sound. For, as he adds in the commentary on Boethius’ 
De Trinitate, music does not consider sound inasmuch as it is sound, 
but inasmuch as it is proportionable according to number. Such 
sciences, he states, are intermediate between purely physical science 
and mathematics, but they have a closer affinity to mathematics, 
because, in their procedure, that which is mathematical provides the 
form, while that which is physical, the subject, is matter.? 

But St. Thomas does not include agriculture among the sciences 
which are subalternated to mathematics. In the same passage, he 
says that there are three orders of sciences which deal with natural 
and mathematical entities : 


Some are purely natural and treat of the properties of natural things 
as such, like physics, agriculture and the like. Others are purely mathe- 
matical and treat of quantities absolutely... Still others are inter- 
mediate, and these apply mathematical principles to natural things. 


And in the passage already cited from the Posterior Analytics, 
he says expressly that medicine is not subalternated to mathematics. 

Nevertheless a science, such as medicine or agriculture, that is not 
properly subalternated to mathematics, may still be related to it 
in such a fashion that mathematics supplies a formal reason for what 
the other science knows only as a fact. In the same commentary on 
the Posterior Analyctics he points out that 


... Many sciences which are not subalternated to each other may be so 
related that one knows the fact, and the other the cause. This is clear 
from the case of medicine and geometry. For the subject of medicine is 
not subsumed under the subject of geometry as is the subject of perspective ; 
nevertheless the principles of geometry are applicable to some of the 
conclusions considered in medicine. E.g., the fact that circular wounds 
heal more slowly is known to the physician as a fact, for he gathered this 
from experience ; but to understand the reason for this belongs to the 
geometer, namely, that the circle is a figure without angles ; and hence it 
is that the edges of circular wound, since they do not come near one-another, 
are not easily joined. It is to be noticed, however, that this difference of 
knowing the fact and knowing the cause, which is found in different sciences, 
is a subordination of another mode, namely, when a demonstration is made 
through a remote cause.* 


1. In I Post. Anal., lect.25. 
2. Q.5, 2.3, ad 6. 
3. In I Post. Anal., lect.25. 
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The meaning of this passage is that when a science (like mathe- 
matics) gives the reason for what another (like medicine) knows as a 
fact, if the cause is merely a remote cause, and not the proper or 
proximate one, the two sciences are not subalternated. The fact 
that a circle has no angles, and therefore no parts approaching one- 
another, is a remote cause of the slow healing of circular wounds, 
but it is not the proper cause. The proper cause is not known to 
mathematics, but rather to natural science. Thus the proper reason 
why circular wounds heal more slowly is that the scar tissue, which 
closes the wound, is generated cell by cell, successively, each one 
being joined to the preceding one : and since there is a larger area 
to be covered, more cells must be successively produced, which takes 
more time. 

Medicine, agriculture, or any similar science can borrow explana- 
tory principles from mathematics in this way ; and they can also 
borrow them from sciences which are still more general than mathe- 
matics, such as logic or metaphysics, without becoming subalternated 
thereby. Thus St. Thomas says: ‘ And so it is that the more 
abstract and simple the objects of a science are, the more applicable 
its principle are to other sciences. Thus the principles of mathe- 
matics are applicable to natural things, but not vice versa, for physics 
presupposes mathematics ; but the converse is not true,...”1 He 
explains why this is so : 


Motion is not in the category of quantity in virtue of what quantity is, 
but shares somewhat in the nature of quantity from another source, namely, 
according as the division of motion derives from either the division of space 
or the division of the thing subject to motion. So it does not belong to the 
mathematician to treat of motion, although mathematical principles can 
be applied to motion, and therefore, inasmuch as the principles of quantity 
are applied to motion, the natural scientist treats of the division and 
continuity of motion, as is clear in the Physics.” 


It is in this manner that mathematical principles are applied in 
science of agriculture. For example, in determining how to plow a 
sloping field so as to prevent the soil from being washed away, geo- 
metrical principles are applied ; and in producing new strains and 
varieties of plants and animals through genetics, arithmetical prin- 
ciples are put. to use. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the attempt to learn the 
proper reasons for agricultural practices from mathematics is contrary 
to the nature of the science. This seems to be the opinion of Howard, 


1. Expositio in Boethium de Trinitate, q.5, a.3, ad 6. 
2. Ibid., q.5, 2.3, ad 5. 
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when he speaks of the place which statistics has assumed in agricultural 
research : 


The final phase has been reached with the letting loose of the fiend of 
statistics to torment the unhappy investigator. In an evil moment were 
invented the replicated and randomized plots by means of which the statis- 
ticians can be furnished with all the data needed for their esoteric and 
fastidious ministrations. 

The deduction would be, in what we are now reviewing, that the 
agricultural investigator must be well acquainted with practical farming 
and be prepared to put his conclusions to practical tests over some period 
of time before he can be certain of what he says. This conclusion is 
just, and with this corrective, agricultural experiment can live and 
prosper... 

But the exact opposite conclusion has been drawn. Instead of sending 
the experimenter into the fields and meadows to question the farmer and 
land worker so as to understand how important quality is, and above all 
to take up a piece of land for himself, the new authoritarian doctrine 
demands that he shut himself up in a study with a treatise on mathematics 
and correct his first results statistically. The matter has been pursued 
with zest and carried to extremes... 

But the proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof. Can the statis- 
tician give any practical help when the use of the small plots gets into 
difficulties? In one case I personally investigated about 1936 the answer 
is : most emphatically no. This occurred at the Woburn Experiment 
Station, a branch of Rothamstead. During the summer I was invited by 
the vice president of the Rothamstead Trust, the late Professor H. E. 
Armstrong, F.R.S., to help him discover why one of the sets of permanent 
manurial experiments at Woburn had come to anend. After a long treat- 
ment with artificials the soils on the greensand had gone on strike: the 
cereals refused to grow. Why? I have a vivid recollection of the visit. 
We were first given a learned lecture on the past history of the plots with 
tables and curves galore by the officer-in-charge. We then visited the 
field. ... Wesaw the plots that had given up thestruggle. Nocrop was 
to be seen, only a copious growth of common mare’s tail (equisetum arvense). 
I then inquired whether a really good crop could be seen on similar land. 
We were shown a fine crop of lucerne nearby which had been manured with 
copious dressings of pig muck. The cause of the going on strike of the 
Woburn plots was now clear and the cure was obvious, but before explaining 
this to the Officer-in-Charge I inquired what had been done by the Rotham- 
stead staff to elucidate this trouble. It appeared that all the data and all 
the information available had been laid before the Director and his staff, 
including the statisticians, but without result. Neither the official hierarchy 
nor the higher mathematics had any explanation or advice to offer. J 
thereupon explained the cause and pointed to the cure of the mischief. 
Constant applications of chemicals to this sandy soil had so stimulated the 
soil organisms that the humus, including the humic cement of the compound 
soil particles, had been used up. This had led to pan formation and to the 
cutting off of the air supply to the subsoil. All this was obvious by the 
establishment of a weed flora mostly made up of Hquisetum. My diagnosis 
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would be confirmed by an examination of the soil profile which would 
disclose a sand pan some six to nine inches below the surface and the 
development of the characteristic root system of this weed of poorly 
aerated soils. This injurious soil condition could be removed by a good 
dressing of muck followed by a crop of lucerne. A soil profile was then 
exposed and there was the pan and the root system exactly as I had fore- 
shadowed. It was merely a case of reading one’s practice in the plant. 
Long practical experience and many years spent in root studies had instantly 
suggested the cause of the Woburn trouble. Many years observations 
and first hand experience of the lucerne crop enabled me to suggest a cure 
for the pan formation. How could statistics and the higher mathematics 
be a substitute for the faculty of reading one’s practice in the plant ? 

Can statistics or the statisticians help in unravelling the nature of 
quality — that factor which matters most in crop production, in animal 
husbandry and in human nutrition? We cannot weigh or measure quality 
and express the result in numbers which the statistician can use. But our 
livestock instantly appreciate quality and show by their preference, their 
better health, their improved condition and breeding performance how 
important it is. The animal, therefore, is a better judge of one of the 
factors that matters most in farming than the mathematician. But on 
this important point — the verdict of the animal — the records of our 
experiment stations are silent. At these institutions crops are weighed on 
metal or wooden balances so that figures — the food of the statistician — 
can be provided. But if many of these experimental crops, particularly 
those raised with chemical manures, are tested in the stomachs of our 
livestock — the real balance of the farmer — they will be found wanting.’ 


We will now consider these principles of the science of agriculture : 
first, there are the particular or proximate principles from which the 
science begins its investigations ; then we have the universal prin- 
ciples investigated by the philosophy of nature, which serve as the 
ultimate reasons for the practices of agriculture. 


The first principles of agriculture 


Three things can be said about the principles of agriculture, which 
are corollaries of its subalternation to natural science. The first of 
these is that the principles of natural things which agriculture makes 
use of will be many rather than few. Being an operative science, it is 
directed to singulars, and therefore it is more properly concerned with 
those principles of nature which are closer to singulars. These are 
particular principles, and they are in fact as numerous as the species 
of natural things. Agriculture wants to know, for example, not just 
principles for producing vegetables, but special principles which 
produce growth in peas or cabbages, and how they differ. For it is 


“1. The Soil and Health, pp.78-80. 
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only when this is known that peas and cabbages can be produced 
more successfully.! 

The second is that agriculture will be more properly concerned 
with those natural principles that are more subject to human control. 
For agriculture is concerned with natural things not as producible by 
nature, but as producible by art. Climate, for example, is a principle 
of growth which must be reckoned with in agriculture, because it 
helps to determine the species which will thrive in each area, and the 
amount of growth which is possible under such and such conditions. 
But climate is subject to human control only to a slight degree, and 
that indirectly. The soil’s moisture, on the other hand, is a principle 
of growth that is much more subject to our control, and is therefore 
of much greater concern to agriculture. The condition of the soil and 
the types of plants and animals to be produced are still more subject 
to control, and therefore of great concern to agriculture. The soil’s 
fertility is most directly and most considerably affected by the activi- 
ties of agriculture, so that the natural principles which govern fer- 
tility should be the chief concern of agriculture.? 

The third consideration is that agriculture, being directed to 
practice, is more properly concerned with the principles of generation 
and growth as they occur in the concrete, rather than separately, or 
abstracted from their relationships with other things. It is more 
properly concerned with natural things in their natural order as 
affecting each other by their actions and by their being acted upon, 
than it is with these things considered in a general, abstract way. To 
ponder these in an abstract manner is not of much help in the produc- 
tion of food.? Howard criticizes the well known wheat experiment 
which was carried on at Rothamstead on these grounds. 


The main object of these experiments was to determine whether 
wheat could be grown continuously by means of artificials alone or with 


1. Cf. Jounson, Samuel, How Crops Feed, New York, Orange Judd Co., 1913, p.17. 
“ That crops grow by gathering and assimilating food is a conception with which all are 
familiar, but it is only by following the subject into its details that we can gain hints 
that shall apply usefully in agricultural practice.” 

2. Jonson, Samuel, op. cit., p.104. ‘‘ For the husbandman the soil has this para- 
mount importance, that it is the home of the roots of his crops, and the exclusive theater 
-of his labours in promoting their growth. Through it alone can he influence the amount 
of vegetable production, for the atmosphere and the light of the sun are altogether beyond 
his control. Agriculture is the culture of the field. The value of the field lies in the 
quality of its soil.” 

3. Kraus, E. J., Sources and Cycles of the Nutritive Elements, in Food and Life, The 
Yearbook of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1939, pp.405-406. 
“ Ag scientific knowledge progresses, it becomes increasingly obvious that the whole cycle 
of interactions and interdependencies of plants and animals must be studied simultaneously. 
These must then be integrated in terms of the environment in which the plants develop. 
By this method a comprehensive grasp of the biologic problem of agriculture may be 
gained, and the whole interpreted in terms of its social significance.” 
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no fertilizer, and also to compare the results obtained by chemicals on the 
one hand and by farmyard manure on the other. The results are con- 
sidered to prove that under Rothamstead conditions satisfactory yields of 
wheat can be obtained by means of chemicals only, that no outstanding 
advantage follows the use of farmyard manure, and that further on the no- 
fertilizer plot a small but constant yield of grain can be reaped. A sub- 
sidiary but very important result is also claimed, namely, that the fertilizing 
has no appreciable effect on the quality of the wheat grain. 

In spite of all the devotion that has been lavished on these Broadbalk 
trials, at least four major mistakes have been made in their design and 
conduct which completely discredit the final results. 

In the first place an error of sampling was made at the very beginning. 
A small plot cannot possibly represent the subject being investigated, 
namely the growing of wheat, which obviously can best be studied in this 
country on a mixed farm. We cannot farm a small strip of wheat land 
year after year, because it is difficult to cultivate it properly ; the area 
does not come into the usual rotations and is, therefore, not influenced 
by such things as the temporary ley, by the droppings of livestock, and by 
periodic dressings of muck. The small plot therefore, cannot represent 
any known system of British farming, any of our farms, or even the fields 
in which it occurs. It only represents itself... 

In the second place, the continuous cultivation of wheat on a tiny 
strip of land is certain to create practical difficulties. Such land cannot 
be kept free from weeds because of the short time available between harvest 
in August and resowing in October. No cleaning crops like roots crop can, 
therefore, be used. This difficulty duly happened at Rothamstead. The 
weeds got worse and worse and finally won the battle. Mother Earth 
rejected the idea underlying the continuous wheat experiment. The 
original conception of these trials has had to be modified . . . 

In the third place no steps were taken to isolate the plots from the 
surrounding areas and to prevent incursions from burrowing animals such 
as earthworms. ... We know that artificials, sulphate of amonia in 
particular, destroy the earthworm population wholesale ; but,that after 
the nitrification of this manure has taken place the area is again invaded 
by more of these animals. A small oblong strip about half an acre in size 
is, therefore, obviously useless for determining the effect of artificials on 
the soil population. The unit should be a square at least ten acres in area. 
This wholesale destruction of the earthworm probably helps to explain the 
failures in wheat growing which often attend the application of the Rotham- 
stead methods to large areas of land. The lowly earthworm — the great 
conditioner of food materials for healthy crops —is murdered and no 
effective substitute is provided. 

In the fourth place, the fertilizing scheme has never been allowed to 
impress itself on the variety of wheat grown. The seed used every year 
has been obtained from the best outside source. The fertilizing has in- 
fluenced the soil but not the plant. The wheat raised on each plot has not 
been used to sow the plot for the next crop. The plant has had a fresh 
start every sowing. The Broadbalk experiment is, therefore, not a con- 
tinuous wheat experiment as regards one of the two most important 
factors on trial — the wheat plant itself. ... Had the harvest of each plot 
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been used for resowing, in a very few years an important result would have 
been obtained. The effect of artificial manures, which we know is cumula- 
tive, would soon have begun to influence the stability of the variety itself 
and to cause it to run out. In some period between twenty-five and fifty 
years the wheat would have ceased to grow and the Broadbalk experiment 
would have collapsed.! 


As has been cited above, he also holds that experimental stations 
have been responsible for another error in the organization of their 
science : 


The usual subdivision of science into chemical, physical, botanical 
and other departments, necessary for the sake of clarity and convenience 
in teaching, soon began to dominate the outlook and work of these institu- 
tions. The problems of agriculture — a vast biological complex — began 
to be subdivided much in the same way as the teaching of science. Here 
it was not justified, for the subject dealt with could never be divided, it 
being beyond the capacity of the plant or animal to sustain its life processes 
in separate phases : it eats, drinks, breathes, sleeps, digests, moves, sickens, 
suffers or recovers, and reacts to all its surroundings, friends and enemies 
in the course of twenty-four hours, nor can any part of its operations be 
carried on apart from all the others : in fact agriculture deals with organ- 
ized entities, and agricultural research is bound to recognize this truth as 
the starting point of its investigations.” 


Howard appeals to two natural principles as the foundation of 
agricultural science. The two outstanding characteristics of life on 
this planet, he points out, are variety and stability.* The variety of 
life is obvious to the most casual observer. And in addition to the 
vast number of visible forms of plant and animal life, there is an 
even greater number detected by use of the microscope. Except 
where there is perpetual frost, there are large numbers of these forms 
present. Even the deserts have their complex communities of plant 
and animal life. Each of these forms and each individual has a 
function to perform in the activities of nature. As Aristotle said, 
nature is not niggardly like the Delphian smith who fashioned one 
tool for many uses ; it supplies a proper instrument for each task. 

The stability of life is not so apparent as its variety, but it is, 
nevertheless, the dominent principle. It reigns, Howard says, “ by 
means of an ever-recurring cycle, a cycle which, repeating itself 
silently and ceaselessly, ensures the continuation of living matter. 
This cycle is constituted of the successive and repeated processes of 
birth, growth maturity, death and decay.”’ He calls this cycle by 


1. The Soil and Health, pp.72-75. 

2. Ibid., p.77 

3. What follows here is a summary of the natural principles of agriculture, as found 
in The Soil and Health. 
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the ancient title of ‘The Wheel of Life’. Even the inanimate part 
of the earth is taken up into this cycle. The sunlight, the water of 
the oceans and streams, the elements of the atmosphere and the rocks 
and minerals which make up the solid portion of the planet. The 
law which governs this great cycle is the law of balance ; and this 
balance, says Howard, is based on enormous reserves.' 

At the center of this cycle is the life of the plant, upon which 
animal life and the utilization of the other substances of the earth 
depends. In Aristotelian terms, the life of the plant consists in the 
operations of the vegetative powers. The object of these activities 
and powers is food. The reason for the primacy of the plant in the 
economy of life resides in the fact that, while animals are able to 
release energy only, plants in their vital operations not only release 
but also accumulate it in a form that can be utilized by themselves 
and by animals as well. For plants do not merely find their food 
as animals do: they manufacture it. To do this they intercept 
the sun’s energy by means of the chlorophyl in the green leaf, utilize 
it to decompose carbon dioxide and water, which are relatively low 
in energy, and recombine parts of them with other elements drawn 
from the soil (and to some extent from the atmosphere) into sugar, 
which is high in energy. This sugar is then utilized by plant and 
animals in their growth. In this process the plant releases oxygen, 
which the animal needs to release :the energy in its food. And, 
similarly, the animal releases carbon dioxide which the plant makes 
use of. Thus, if there were only animals in the world, or even too 
many animals in relation to plants, energy would be continually used 
up. without accumulation, and life would eventually be spent. For 
the green leaf of the plant is the only agency for utilizing the sun’s 
energy, and also the only one to take the earth’s elements from the 
soil and the atmosphere, combining them into the complex substance 
that is food.? 

Although the plant manufactures its food in the green leaf, it 
gathers most of the materials for this food through the roots from 
the soil. These materials are passed from the roots to the leaves 
by the sap currents. It is this stored up energy which not only 
makes the plant a food for animals but also permits it to reproduce 
itself in other individuals, either by seed or some other means. 

_ The soil is not only the source of the plant’s nourishment, but 
also the home and proper environment for its roots. Fertility of the 
soil is derived from at least four sources, each of which is of primary 
concern to agriculture. It is a serious mistake to think of the soil 
as an inert medium ; it is, in fact, pulsating with life, full of organisms. 
The first factor in fertility i is the presence of these organisms in suffi- 


1. The Sotl and Health, pp.18-19. 
2. Ibid., pp.20-22. Also, Manette Sidney, op. Mi pp. 151- 152. 
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cient numbers and variety. Among these are burrowing animals, 
especially earthworms, insects, and the countless numbers and varie- 
ties of microscopic plants and animals. These organisms use each 
other for food, as well as the decayed remains of organisms and the 
minerals of the soil. In so doing they help to prepare and condition 
the materials which are gathered by the plant roots for the sake of 
nourishment. The earthworm, for example, deposits its excrescences 
called casts. Of all the soil materials, these are perhaps the most 
available and richest in proteins. It is estimated that several tons of 
casts are deposited each year in an acre of fertile soil. Moreover, 
the organisms referred to alter the structure of the soil and its physical 
conditions ; they also help to aerate it properly, making it in all a 
suitable environment for the plant. Some of these organisms (the 
micelia) even enter into the roots of certain plants and are digested 
by them, thus adding another rich and restorative element to the 
plant’s nutrition.! 

The second element is the organic portion of the soil itself, which 
consists of decaying and decayed bodies of plants and animals. The 
decay of these bodies follows well marked patterns, resulting in a more 
or less stable end-product called humus. Humus is spoken of by 
many writers as the utmost single factor in soil fertility : it is the very 
storehouse of fecundity. As Howard says, it is nature’s most signifi- 
cant reserve : 

A very perfect example of the methods by which Nature makes 
humus and thus initiates the turning of her Wheel is afforded by the floor 
of the forest. Dig down idly with a stick under any forest tree : first 
there will be a rich accumulation of litter made up of dead leaves fragments 
of bark, bits of decaying wood, and so forth, passing gradually as the 
material becomes more tightly packed into rich, moist, sweet-smelling 
earth, which continues downwards for some inches and which, when dis- 
turbed, reveals many forms of tiny insect and animal life. We have seen 
here a glimpse of the way nature makes humus — the source from which 
the trunk of the tree has drawn its resisting strength, its leaves their 
glittering beauty.” 


Selman Waksman’s observations on the effects of humus in the 
soil may be summarized as follows : the first is physical: it modifies 
the texture color and structure of the soil, as well as its moisture hold- 
ing capacity, to make it a more suitable home for plants. The 
second is chemical : it influences the solubility of certain soil minerals, 
forms compounds with certain elements to make them more available 
for plant nourishment ; and it increases the buffering qualities of the 
soil. The third is biological : it serves as nourishment for soil organ- 
isms and supplies certain essential nutriments for higher plants. It is 


1. The Soil and Health, pp.23-25. 
2. Ibid., pp.26-28. 
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also a storehouse of essential elements for plant life. A goodly 
amount of humus in the soil is practically equivalent to a high degree 
of fertility. 

One reason for the primacy of this factor in agriculture lies in 
the fact that the farmer himself can make humus directly. And he 
must do so, because it is the only way that he can restore the balance 
which has been disturbed by his activities. 

The third element considered by agriculture is the rock and 
mineral portion of the soil. This share is provided by the decomposi- 
tion of the rock which underlies the soil, such as the erosion of 
mountains, and so forth. Wind, water, sun, climate and the work 
of soil organisms gradually reduce the rock to soil particles of different 
size, texture and mineral content. These constitute a large portion 
of the raw materials for plant food. Moreover the qualities of these 
particles help to determine the texture and structure of the soil and 
the conditions of its workability.’ 

The fourth element is the moisture content of the soil. This 
depends primarily on the amount of rainfall, and to a lesser degree on 
the climate, structure and contents of the soil. The structure and 
humic content of the soil is of special importance in holding and 
making best use of the rainfall. In cooler climates the evaporation 
is less, and the moisture therefore does more good. The amount of 
moisture, says Sears, is the chief determinant of the pattern of vegeta- 
tion in the world. Where the rainfall is heaviest there are forests ; 
where less, prairies and steppes ; where least, deserts. 

Water is necessary for plants as is food. As much as ninety per 
cent of the substance of plants is water. Moreover the plant’s roots 
cannot absorb the nutriments present in the soil unless these are more 
or less dissolved in the water which covers the soil particles. On the 
other hand, when the water does not drain from the soil but. remains 
and saturates it, the plant’s roots are unable to perform their function 
for lack of oxygen. When this occurs, the nature of the soil changes 
and less satisfactory plants appear.® 

The fact that the stability of life is achieved by the cycles of life 
and of vital operations, has obtained far greater attention from science 
in recent years. The growing awareness of this master principle is 
evidenced by the development of the science of ecology, a branch of 
biology which investigates the life of organisms in relation to their 
environment.‘ The principles of this stability are balance and 
reserves, aS has been mentioned. Examination of these inter-related 
cycles and communities of living things, whether in general, or in their 


1. Soil Microbiology, New York, Wiley, 1952, pp.124-147. 

2. Howarp, op. cit., pp.29-30. 

3. Cf. Sars, op. cit., chap.VII, “ The Great Pattern ”’. 

4. Wooppury, Angus, Principles of General Ecology, New York, Blakiston, 1954, p.6. 
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specific detail, confirms the idea that life is such that its continuation 
requires a balance of births and deaths, growth and decay, construction 
and destruction. Moreover, all of the immediate causes, effects and 
conditions of this cycle are cycles in their turn. As E. J. Kraus says : 
“The interrelation of the soil, the atmosphere, the plant and the 
animal is a cycle in which the same materials are used over and over 
again.” Even the sunlight, which is constantly pouring into the 
world, is received in cycles, diurnal and seasonal. The rocky core 
of the earth, from which soil is continually being made, is carried 
to new places by wind and water ; thus new land is continually 
being made and old land continually replaced. The moisture cycle 
starts from the large bodies of water by evaporation, is carried inland 
by air currents, deposited as rain, and hence gradually finds its way 
back to the ocean by gravity. The air currents are also cyclic ; and 
both of these cycles, moisture and air, are controlled by differences 
in temperature, which originate in the solar cycles. 

The cycle of life itself takes place not only in each organism 
but also in the organization and growth of plant and animal commun- 
ities. Here, no less than in the life of each individual, balance and 
reserves are the controlling principles. Sidney Mangham speaks of 
the communities of plant life in the following terms : 


Similarly, in nature, when a new site is exposed, as in a chalk quarry 
or a gravel pit, or on a freshly emerged sandbank or shinglebank, or on the 
alluvium left by a retreating flood, colonization by plants almost invariably 
follows. A long succession of different plant communities develops and 
culminates in a climax community, the highest type which is determined 
by the nature of the soil and the prevailing climate, together with the plants 
available for yielding seed or other reproductive structures. All over the 
earth since plants first appeared this ceaseless change has gone on. The 
pioneer plants which arrive on a barren spot prepare the way for their 
successors. Bacteria, algae, lichens, mosses, and sometimes fungi are 
among the first to appear on exposed moist rocky surfaces, and they 
gradually alter the site by disintegrating the rock and by forming a layer 
of plant remains. In this way the first comers provide roothold and 
nourishment for the seedlings of higher plants, whose development and 
decay in time may make possible even the growth of trees.’ 


When a climax has been reached, the gathering and elaboration 
of fertility ceases, as well as the succession of communities : the 
cycle becomes stable. The changes occurring from then on are not 
called developments but adjustments. Cycles of animal life accom- 
pany and interact with these changes in the plant communities, and 
are always found along with these. 

The cycle which is of most immediate practical concern to agri- 
culture is the nutritive one. It is by nutrition that the living being 


1. The Earth’s Green Mantle, p.25 
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comes to maturity and prepares new individuals to replace the parent, 
and this is accomplished by constructive activity. Simple and com- 
plex substances are compounded into the more complex substance, 
food ; and this, in turn, into the still more complex substance, the 
organism. This is one phase of the nutritive cycle ; the other consists 
of the decomposition of living beings into a less complex form of food. 
If the process continues further, it resolves to simpler compounds and 
elements, the raw materials of food. In nourishing itself the plant 
takes carbon dioxide and water from the soil, along with minerals, 
which have been compounded into suitable forms by natural agencies 
and by the work of soil organisms. In the process, the plant releases 
oxygen into the air, to be utilized by animals. Animals, in turn, 
release carbon dioxide to the air. In the decomposition of plants 
and animal nitrogen is released into the air, and further returned to 
the soil in combinate forms, where it nourishes soil organisms. The 
minerals which have been transformed into plant and animal tissue, 
are also returned to the soil in a form more available to plant roots 
when decomposition occurs. All of these cycles are by nature self- 
adjusting and continuous, because they are balanced. Humus, the 
storehouse of fertility, is a chief factor in the continuity of this cycle- 
As Howard puts it : the law of nature’s farming is the law of return. 

The successful farmer need not know philosophy, even though 
some farmers are in fact more philosophical in their views on nature 
than many so-called philosophers. On the other hand, just as it is 
the office of philosophy to delve into political science — as distinguish- 
ed from the exercise of political prudence which is the task of every 
citizen —, it is the business of philosophy to know what agriculture is, 
with respect both to nature and society. Eminent ancient philoso- 
phers were deeply interested in this subject, and the most outstanding 
of contemporary authors on agriculture write in the same vein. The 
purpose of these pages needs no further justification. 


CON CLUSION 


Man lives by reason perfected by art, just as the animal lives by 
instinct, which in some is perfected by what is comparable to prudence 
inman. All the arts invented by man are required for the completion 
of his life ; but first, in point of necessity and time, are the arts by 
which food is acquired ; and first among these, not in time but as to 
need and perfection, is agriculture — the art by which civilized man 
acquires his food. Not only is agriculture the first among the arts of 
civilized life, but it is also the matrix of the other arts which grow up 
around it. Moreover, agriculture has this added significance, that. 
when its activities are unsound, the very existence of the civilization 
which it makes feasible is threatened, for unsound agriculture not 
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only affects the quantity and quality of the food produced, but tends 
at the same time to destroy the soil’s fertility, upon which the food 
supply depends. 

Aside from our need for it, agriculture has always been highly 
esteemed as a way of life which breeds many virtues in those who 
practice it, fostering a highly desirable class of citizens. It has like- 
wise been prized as a natural way for man to take his place in nature ; 
not simply as being part of nature, but as sharing in the ordering and 
fulfillment of nature, not to mention its embellishment. For there is 
a beauty all its own in the cultivated country-side. 

Many philosophers, from ancient times to the present, have 
treated of agriculture. A philosophical study of this subject should 
aim at determining the nature of the art, of its parts, principles and 
relations to the other arts and sciences. Unlike a specialized or 
technical study of the art, its philosophy will remain general, specula- 
tive and not directly conducive to practice. Nevertheless, it can 
serve twofold purpose. First, it can help to complete philosophy 
itself, which, as St. Thomas says, should have some doctrine on any 
subject to which human reason extends. Secondly, it can contribute, 
speculatively, to understand the problems that arise in the practice 
of the art. 

In reference to its nature, it should be understood that agriculture 
belongs to a group of arts which are called cooperative. Now the 
purpose of every art is to make something which nature either does 
not make or does not make in a way that only reason can provide — 
as in making spectacles. Art presupposes nature, for nature is an 
intrinsic principle of coming to be, whereas art, like reason itself, is a 
principle extrinsic to nature. Unlike nature, the power of art does 
not extend directly to the very substance of things, but only to what 
is extrinsic though inherent to their substance, such as quality and 
quantity. Furthermore, all art imitates nature as far as it is able to. 
For art as a cause is in our reason, whereas the cause of the things of 
nature is the divine intellect ; but our reason resembles the divine 
intellect, and effects which proceed from similar causes will accordingly 
be similar, at least in a proportional way. In this regard, the works 
of our arts and crafts can hardly fail to imitate the Mind which 
fashioned natures that are its works. 

But in the things produced by some of the arts, nature operates 
as a passive principle, where art is the chief agent ; whereas in things 
wrought by cooperative art nature operates as an active principle, and 
is therefore the chief agent of the product. Art, in the latter case, 
operates as an adjuvant cause, directing nature’s activities to their 
proper effects, surpassing the products of nature left to herself. 
Cooperative arts act for the same end and by the same means as 
nature does — or would, if she could. This relation is a first principle 
in farming. Agriculture is necessary inasmuch as nature does not 
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supply food in the quantity and quality required for life in the civil 
community. The civil society is itself a product of art, not of nature 
alone, and its needs must therefore be met by an art to supplement 
nature. 

Like every art, agriculture has its proper end and means. Tillage, 
cultivation and husbandry are the principal means, while their proper - 
end is crop. Each of these is something which nature unaided does 
not provide. All the same, even here nature is the principal agent, 
agriculture its helper. For this reason farming must be proportional 
to the activities of nature and adjust them by using similar means 
and reaching out to the end that nature would pursue, namely to 
food for man. But because the means we are bound to use as well as 
the use we make of the very purpose of agriculture, interrupt and 
disturb the balance of nature in some measure, still another activity 
is required in agriculture, namely, fertilizing, which restores and keeps 
the natural forces at work in balance. This operation too must 
imitate and adjust to natural processes. 

The end of agriculture is crops, but the end to which crops are 
referred is the needs of the domestic and the civil community. It is 
the function of economics and politics to govern the domestic and the 
civil community, respectively ; and this means to make use of the 
things produced by the other arts. But an art which makes a thing 
is subordinated by its end to an art which makes use of it. Therefore 
agriculture is subordinated to economics and to politics, in such a 
way that these exercise a power of command over it. But this power 
does not extend to determining the proper practices of agriculture, 
except indirectly. The determination of these is derived from natural 
laws, Just as in the case of the medical arts, the art of teaching, and 
the other cooperative arts. For this reason, the control exercised by 
politics over agriculture should not be a despotic but truly political, 
meaning it should not be governed in a way that is contrary to its 
own principles, which are determined by natural laws that should not 
be thwarted. 

Crops, like all other goods, can be produced either for direct 
consumption, or for exchange or sale. Moreover crops may be 
exchanged or sold either to satisfy some other natural need or for the 
sake of making profit on the exchange itself. From this distinction 
three species of agriculture can be recognized. Subsistence agriculture 
is practiced to satisfy the immediate needs of the domestic community 
or locality. Family type agriculture produces crops for exchange or 
sale, but generally to satisfy natural needs ; the commercial type of 
agriculture produces crops for profit. All of these forms are needed 
in a complex industrial civilization, but each of them must be evaluated 
according to the way we treat the fertility of the soil — which agri- 
culture must regard as a sacred trust — in view of the good life of the 
community. To the extent that profit becomes a goal in agriculture, 
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it tends to depart from its primary allegiance to the norms of fertility 
and to the needs of the community ; and this readily leads to abuses 
in both directions. The family type of agriculture is less likely to 
trespass in this regard, and the art of politics is wise in fostering such 
farming. 

The successful practice of any art requires experience, for art is 
concerned with particulars, and experience is the perfection of man’s 
particular reason, just as science is the perfection of his universal 
reason. To acquire this experience the farmer will be best guided 
by three norms. The first is the exemplar, which is furnished by 
nature in her own operations, in forest, prairie and waters. The 
second and more immediate norm is the successful practices of other 
farmers, especially those of long standing. The third is a negative 
norm, namely, the prevalence of diseases and pests among his crops. 
These should be regarded as symptoms of unsound practice rather 
than obstacles to be removed. 

Today the farmer tends to look to science rather than to these 
norms, for all his guidance ; but this seems to be an inversion of 
right order, for science should follow experience and explain it, rather 
than precede or supplant it. The best example of an agriculture 
based on experience, without science, is Chinese agriculture, which 
has been practiced with outstanding success for four thousand years. 

Considered in its whole essence agriculture is an art, not a science. 
But the part of it, considered separately, is called a science, namely, 
that part of it which is general, remote from practice, and_ which 
provides the first principles to guide this practice. Being a cooperative 
art, agricultural science is subalternated to natural science. This 
means that its principles are taken from natural science, so that what 
is known to agriculture as a fact is knowable in natural science as to 
its formal reasons. The first principles of agriculture are the prop- 
erties of natural things. But the properties of natural things are 
demonstrated by natural science from its own principles. 

Some practical arts, such as navigation, are subalternated to 
mathematics ; but agriculture is not subordinated in this way. St. 
Thomas calls knowledge of the former type ‘ mixed sciences,’ whereas, 
he says, agriculture is a purely physical science. The proper reasons 
for its practices are the properties and principles of natural things, 
not mathematical principles. Yet it seems as if agricultural science 
is now seeking its proper reasons in mathematics, a tendency which 
is misguided. Mathematics can, indeed, supply reasons for agricul- 
tural phenomena, but these serve as remote, not as proper principles. 

Three characteristics of the principles of agriculture are deducible 
from its subordination to natural science. First, that they are many 
rather than few, for it is concerned with particulars, and the proximate 
principles of particulars are many. Secondly, that it is concerned 
with the properties of natural things as they exist in the concrete, 
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and not abstractly, for agriculture is a practical art, not a speculative 
study. Thirdly, that agriculture is more properly concerned with 
those natural properties that are subject to human control rather 
than with those that are not, since it is concerned with food as produced 
by art and not by nature. 

The principles of agriculture, says Howard, are dominated by. 
two master principles, namely, variety and stability. The variety is 
the vast number of natural forms, living and non living. Stability 
is achieved by a vast cycle of changes, composition and decomposi- 
tions, generations and corruptions, growth and decay. In natural 
conditions, this cycle is self regulating, goes on and on, and achieves 
a natural balance. At the center of this cycle is the life of the plant, 
and its nutritive activity. Supporting and conditioning the plant’s 
life cycle are the cycles of sunlight, temperature, air, water, minerals 
from the soil, the soil population (plant and animal forms which live 
in the soil and condition it for plant life) and, finally, the decayed 
remains of living beings in the soil, which reaches a state of stability 
in the form of humus. Humus is practically the equivalent of fertil- 
ity and is, perhaps, the most important single principle in agriculture 
as well as the factor most subject to control by the farmer. 

Speaking generally, natural science supplies the explanatory 
principles for agriculture ; with the more particular and proximate 
principles — and therefore those which are directly and practically 
applicable — coming from the special sciences of nature ; and those 
which are absolutely universal, remote, and not directly applicable 
to practice, being determined by the generalities of natural philos- 
ophy. These primary principles, which are the speculative founda- 
tions of agriculture as it were, are the final, material, formal, and 
efficient causes of the variety and stability in nature. 

The continual and balance cycle of generations, corruptions, and 
movements is explained first by its final cause: All things tend to 
imitate the perfection of their Maker. But natural beings cannot do 
this in a simple and changeless way, but only by an endless cycle of 
changes through which the species, not the individuals, achieve a 
measure of permanence. 

JosePpH B. McDona tp. 


—— 


Le Sacerdoce et les Prophétes’ 


_ Pour approfondir la notion du sacerdoce de l’Ancien Testament, 
pour préciser les origines, la nature et le rdéle de cette divine institution, 
il est de toute premiére importance de référer aux écrits des Prophétes. 
En effet, les prophétes sont d’abord des témoins du spirituel ; leur role 
en d’autres domaines (social ou politique) n’est que l’incidence normale 
de leur action religieuse et morale. Tel est le centre lumineux auquel 
il faut toujours les ramener pour évaluer leur grandeur hors de pair. 

Or le sacerdoce était un organe nécessaire de la théocratie que 
Moise avait fondée sous l’inspiration de Dieu. En méme temps que 
s’établissaient alors un pouvoir civil constitué et une législation, en 
méme temps apparaissaient dans l’ordre religieux, un rituel et une 


classe d’hommes députés au culte, les prétres. 


Il n’est point étonnant que les prophétes, qui furent l’Ame du 
mouvement spirituel d’Israél, se soient intéressés au culte et au sacer- 
doce. Grace 4 eux, il est possible de suivre, dans une certaine mesure, 
Vévolution de cette institution. Par leurs messages successifs, ils 
assurent le maintien et le progrés de la religion et du culte. En conti- 
nuité avec une tradition dont ils sont les héritiers, ils assurent son 
développement entre les rx® et Iv® siécles, pour la passer, enrichie, 4 
leurs successeurs, les Scribes de la Loi, les Sages et les Apocalypticiens. 

Ils vivent de la donnée essentielle fixée aux temps mosaiques. Et 
cette révélation primordiale, ils savent l’exploiter avec une fidélité 
créatrice. Guides autorisés de cette marche spirituelle, ils s’insérent 4 
une place de choix, ils se situent au coeur méme de |’ Ancien Testament. 
L’apport théologique des prophétes est immense. On leur doit, entre 
autres mystéres, de mieux connattre le sacerdoce. Par dela les erreurs 
et les impuissances de leur temps, ils ont aspiré, 4 tAtons, vers le Christ- 
prétre, Terme de l’histoire et Perfection qu’ils ne pouvaient qu’épeler. 


Le PRETRE: homme du SANCTUAIRE et homme du CULTE 


Pendant toute l’époque patriarchale, les Hébreux n’ont pas connu 
le sacerdoce : c’est le chef de famille qui est chef religieux. L’origine 
du sacerdoce israélite, d’aprés les récits bibliques, est 4 rattacher a la 


constitution du peuple. Sous lVimpulsion de Moise, les clans ont 


reconnu leur unité. Le sacerdoce est apparu alors, sans emprunt 
foncier,! parce que c’est 4 ce moment que les Israélites ont commencé 


* Communication donnée a la réunion de l’ACEBAC, le 20 mai 1959, 4 Edmundston, 
N.-B. 
“1. Sans emprunt, mais non sans analogie avec les peuples voisins : le méme mot les 
désigne et les mémes fonctions les caractérisent. 
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d’en avoir besoin. Moise, guidé par Dieu, choisit une branche de sa 
propre famille pour assurer de génération en génération le service du 
Tabernacle, unique sanctuaire. 

Le prétre est done l’homme du sanctuaire : il « se tient » devant 
Dieu pour le servir. Cette toute premiére fonction (on pourrait la 
rattacher 4 son nom méme, kohen, de kahan, stare), est exprimée dans 
ce texte du Deutéronome « Yahvé mit alors 4 part la tribu de Lévi, pour 
porter l’arche de l’alliance de Yahvé, se tenir en présence de Yahvé, le 
servir et béniren son nom. »! Or Dieu est présent spécialement dans 
le SANCTUAIRE. Cette liaison du prétre et du SANCTUAIRE est uni- 
verselle et nécessaire. Les destinées du sacerdoce israélite suivront 
naturellement celles du sanctuaire. Nous soulignons ce lien entre le 
prétre et le sanctuaire, parce qu’il sera fortement marqué dans le plan 
de restauration tracé par Ezéchiel. 

Mais si le prétre est attaché au sanctuaire, c’est pour y servir Dieu. 
Ilest Vhomme du culte. Or l’acte central du culte est l’offrande du sacri- 
fice. C’est donc une fonction essentielle du sacerdoce israélite que 
d’offrir les victimes. Elle sert d’ailleurs 4 le définir dans ce texte trés 
ancien du Lévitique : « ce sont eux en effet les prétres qui apportent les 
mets de Yahvé, nourriture de leur Dieu, et ils doivent étre en état de 
sainteté. » 2 $’il n’immole pas toujours la victime (ce ne fut jamais en 
effet son privilége exclusif,? ni l’usage courant dans le second Temple),*‘ 
il est trés proprement « ministre de l’autel » : seul il peut accéder 4 
Vautel, ’oindre, y déposer des offrandes, y faire fumer Vencens ; ces 
fonctions, il ne les partage avec personne. 

Quant a 4 l’autre fonction, la « consultation de Yahvé », qui était 
originairement le privilége des prétres, elle fut abandonnée assez t6t : 
aprés David, ce fut aux PROPHETES qu’on vint désormais demander ce 
service. D/ailleurs le prétre est essentiellement un personnage député 
au culte, c’est sa ligne propre. Il est le représentant du peuple en 
ce qui concerne les rapports avec Dieu, c’est-A-dire pour rendre & 
Dieu les hommages qui lui sont dus ; ce qu’il fait publiquement par 
le culte, et par son acte principal qui est le sacrifice. Voila l’essentiel 
de la religion (ce que nous appellerions la fonction ascendante du 
prétre). 

Mais que Dieu entre en communication spéciale avec l’homme, cela 
suppose de sa part un don gratuit. Il le fera par ses interprétes 
authentiques, les prophétes, qui parlent en son nom. Cependant, 
cette fonction oraculaire demeure un roéle subsidiaire des prétres. 
Avant les prophétes, les prétres actionnaient l’éphod ; durant l’exil, 


1. Dt 108. — Les citations sont d’aprés la Bible de Jérusalem. 

2. Lv 216. 

3. Au désert, de jeunes laics furent chargés de cet office (Ex 245) : la loi sacrificielle 
elle-méme stipule que le fidéle immole lui-méme la victime qu’il présente (Lv 5 15, passim). 

4, Ch 30 16-17 : ’immolation était faite par des ministres inférieurs, les lévites. 
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ils étaient les professeurs de religion des déportés ; et aprés la recons- 
truction du Temple de Jérusalem, ils continuérent.! 
Done le prétre en Israél est surtout et avant tout l’homme du culte. 


Les PROPHETES devant le SACERDOCE 


Quelle fut l’attitude des Prophétes face au Sacerdoce, face au culte 
officiel organisé? Pendant prés de cinquante ans, on le sait, l’exégése 
indépendante a considéré comme un dogme l’opposition radicale des 
prophétes 4 |’égard des sacrifices matériels. En 1937, P. Volzena tenté 
une démonstration systématique, affirmant que les grands prophétes 
classiques ont rejeté sans réserve ce culte matériel des prétres.? 

Jérémie est abondamment cité 4 l’appui de cette position : 


Ainsi parle Yahvé Sabaot, le Dieu d’Israél : Ajoutez vos holocaustes 4 
vos sacrifices et mangez-en la chair! Car je n’ai rien dit ni prescrit & vos 
péres, quand je les fis sortir du pays d’Egypte, concernant l’holocauste et le 
sacrifice. Mais voici la prescription que je leur ai faite : Ecoutez ma voix, 
alors je serai votre Dieu et vous serez mon peuple... Mais ‘ls n’ont pas 
écouté, ni prété l’oreille . . . iis ont tourné vers moi leur dos, non leur face.’ 


La méme rudesse ironique se retrouvait en Amos : 


Je hais, je méprise vos fétes, 

pour vos solennités, je n’ai que dégotit. 

Quand vous m’offrez des holocaustes, 

vos oblations je n’en veux pas, 

vos sacrifices de bétes grasses, je ne les regarde pas. 

Eloigne de moi le bruit de tes cantiques ; que je n’entende pas le son de 
tes harpes... 

Des sacrifices et des oblations, m’en avez-vous offert au désert pendant 
quarante ans, maison d’Israél ? ¢ 


Osée ne parlait pas autrement : 


C’est l’amour que je veux, non les sacrifices, 
la connaissance de Dieu, non les holocaustes.® 


Isaie * et Michée reprennent le méme théme : 


On t’a fait savoir, homme, ce qui est bien, 
ce que Yahvé réclame de toi : 


1. De Vaux, R., 0.p., Le Sacerdoce de l’Ancien Testament, dans Vie Spirituelle, Sup- 
plément, vol. 55, 1936, p. 144. 

2. Vouz, P., Die radikale Ablehnung der Kultreligion duch die alttestamentlichen Pro- 
pheten, dans Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie, 14 (1937), p. 63. 

3. Jr 7 21-24. 

4. Am 5 21-25. 

5. Os 66. 

6. Is 1 6-17. 
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rien d’autre que d’accomplir la justice, 
d’aimer avec tendresse 
et de marcher humblement avec ton Dieu.? 


Donc le culte matériel est fonciérement mauvais, détesté de Dieu, 
parce qu’il prétend réaliser le salut par les « @uvREs » humaines. Le. 
culte est une création d’homme, c’est l’ceuvre des prétres. Dieu ne l’a 
pas ordonné, n’a rien révélé & son sujet ; l’époque de Moise ne le con- 
naissalt pas : 

je n’ai rien dit ni prescrit 4 vos péres, quand je les fis sortir du pays 
d’Egypte, concernant l’holocauste et le sacrifice.” 


Aussi les prophétes ont-ils da prendre la défense des intentions de 
Dieu qui veut s’unir l’homme dans la foi, ’humilité, la pureté de vie et 
assurer seul la rédemption. 

Les prétres, dans le culte, ont requisitionné Dieu. Le prophéte 
ouvre les voies d’accés vers lui dans la liberté intérieure. 


Voila des affirmations bien rigides. Mais l’on aura remarqué 
que tout ce débat concerne les prophétes antérieurs 4 l’exil. Dés que 
l’on touche & Ezéchiel et aux prophétes postexiliens, la critique radicale 
tourne court. On en fait des apocalypticiens, non des prophétes. 

Une bréve analyse des idées cultuelles de ces trois époques de la 
littérature prophétique nous permettra de faire ressortir les grandes 
lignes d’une évolution, ot jamais cependant prophétes et culte ne se 
sont opposés. Sans doute Ezéchiel a la belle part, et on ne saurait 
exagérer le réle que le prophéte de 1’exil a joué dans l’orientation de 
toute la vie cultuelle postexilienne. 


1. Les prophétes antérieurs a Vexil : 


Les critiques sévéres des prophétes antérieurs 4 l’exil, concernant 
le culte (Amos, Osée, Isaie, Michée et Jérémie) doivent étre lues en 
tenant compte des données historiques et spirituelles qui conditionnent 
leur enseignement. II est une critique nécessaire des institutions de 
salut. Cette critique, ne l’oublions pas, fait partie de la mission des 
prophétes. Elle n’a jamais chez eux ressemblé & un jeu de massacre. 
On sait dans quel esprit saint Paul a critiqué la Loi dans les épitres aux 
Galates et aux Romains : non pour la vilipender, en dépit d’un accent 
terriblement polémique. On sait en quels termes Jésus a parlé du 
sabbat et de la Tora : pour purifier ces institutions des traditions hu- 
maines et dégager l’intention divine qui s’y exprimait. Les prophétes 
antérieurs a l’exil ne procédent pas autrement. 


1. Mi6s. 
Zombie 22: 
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Si ces prophétes ont été obligés de rejeter sans pitié le culte pratiqué 
A leur époque, cela n’entratne pas un jugement définitivement négatif 
sur sa légitimité méme. Affirmer que ces prophétes ont préconisé une 
religion purement intérieure, sans culte, c’est méconnattre le contexte 
historique et spirituel de leur message. L’effort qu’ils ont déployé 
pour rétablir des relations personnelles entre Dieu et ’homme les a 
empéchés de se préoccuper des modalités concrétes du culte. 

Il ne faut pas voir chez Amos la condamnation pure et simple du 
culte, mais le rappel de sa valeur relative : le culte n’est que l’expres- 
sion d’Ames obéissantes 4 la Loi de Dieu. Dieu a sa maniére d’étre 
servi, son mishpdét. Il n’a que faire d’un culte sans Ame. Le forma- 
lisme est une contrefagon ruineuse. Quand le prophéte stigmatise 
Béthel : 


je m’en prendrai aux autels de Béthel.! 
allez 4 Béthel et péchez ! ? 
Béthel sera réduit 4 néant.* 


le péché dénoncé n’est méme pas de fréquenter un sanctuaire suspect 
dillégitimité et complaisant aux infiltrations paiennes, mais d’allier 
la splendeur du culte a l’injustice et l’immoralité. On sait que Béthel, 
célébre par le souvenir des patriarches,‘ était devenu la métropole 
religieuse du Royaume du Nord, depuis que Jéroboam y avait installé 
un veau d’or qui représentait Yahvé.® Sans doute Jéroboam n’enten- 
dait pas changer de divinité, mais en représentant le Dieu invisible 
par le méme symbole que Baal-Hadad, il rabaissait le yahvisme au ni- 
veau des religions environnantes. 

Mais surtout dans ce sanctuaire, on ne « CHERCHAIT) vrai- 
ment pas Dieu. En vain déploie-t-on magnificence et somptuosité 
dans les cérémonies du culte ; en vain multiplie-t-on les fétes, les 
oblations, les sacrifices, s’imaginant ainsi plaire 4 Yahvé et s’attirer sa 
protection. Yahvé n’a que dégoiit pour ces rites extérieurs qui n’en- 
gagent pasl’Ame. Le culte n’est qu’un péché ajouté 4 tous les autres 
s’il s’allie & l’inconduite, 4 l’égoisme, 4 V’injustice sociale. Ce qui plait 
4 Yahvé d’abord et avant tout, c’est de chercher le bien et de faire 
régner la justice. «Eloigne de moi le bruit de tes cantiques ; que je 
n’entende pas le son de tes harpes! Mais que l’équité coule comme 
eau, et la justice comme un torrent qui ne tarit pas. »* En dehors de 
cette disposition fonciére, il n’est pas de religion. Amos, comme Osée ’ 


1. Am 3 14. 

2. Am 4 14. 

3. Am 5 5. 

4. Gn 128; 377. 
5. 1 R 12 26-33. 
6. Am 5 23-24. 

7. Os 2 16-17 ; 9 10, 
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et Jérémie,! voit dans les temps du désert l’6poque idéale des relations 
de Yahvé et de son peuple : c’est la mystique du désert. Les condi- 
tions de la vie nomade et la législation rudimentaire ne laissaient alors 
au culte qu’une faible importance. On pouvait donc plaire 4 Dieu 
avec un culte pauvre, mais sincére. 

Osée exprime aussi cette idée de la swpériorité de la morale sur le - 
culte, dans ce verset d’or, cité par Jésus, et qui exprime parfaitement 
la nature de la religion de l’esprit : « C’est l’amour que je veux, non les 
sacrifices, la connaissance de Dieu, non les holocaustes. » ? 

Un psaume prophétique * rappellera que plaire 4 Dieu, c’est & la 
fois lui offrir le sacrifice et marcher dans la voie droite, le culte n’étant 
que l’expression de la connaissance et de |’amour de Dieu. 

Comme Amos et Osée, Isaie s’en prend au ritualisme étranger 4 
tout souci moral, 4 l’hypocrisie religieuse : 


cessez de m’apporter des offrandes inutiles : ’encens m’est en hor- 
reur... 

Brisez avec le mal! Entraitnez-vous au bien, soyez soucieux de jus- 
tice.* 


Et les exigences, d’ordre spirituel, que rappelle Michée, corres- 
pondent précisément aux revendications fondamentales des trois grands 
prophétes qui lui sont antérieurs : 


on t’a fait savoir, 6 homme, ce qui est bien : 
rien d’autre que d’accomplir la justice.® 


Enfin c’est Jérémie qui, avec une vigueur nouvelle, exprimera la 
critique la plus acerbe, dans son attaque contre le Temple.*® 

Faisant le décompte de ses « avoirs », Israél s’attache & son Temple 
glorieux, celui méme que chantérent les vieux psaumes royaux. Quand 
Sennachérib menagait la ville sainte en 701, le Temple était apparu 
dans la prophétie d’Isaie comme la chose sacrée inviolable, le palladium. 
Ce fut la déroute de l’ennemi, une victoire de la foi. 

De plus, le Deutéronome avait encore valorisé le sanctuaire. Sa 
découverte, sous Josias, en 621, avait inspiré une grande réforme 
religieuse : extirpation de toute trace d’idolatrie, destruction des 
sanctuaires locaux,convocation 4 Jérusalem de tous les prétres qui les 
desservaient.7 Le clergé de Jérusalem en recut un lustre spécial et 
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une consécration officielle, qui relégua au second rang ces « prétres de 
province », plus ou moins orthodoxes & leurs yeux et 4 qui, d’ailleurs, 
ils ne donnérent pas accés aux fonctions proprement sacerdotales. 

Le Deutéronome inculquait & Israél la fierté de son destin. Israél 
est un peuple a part, le peuple élu : Yahvé l’a aimé. Son unité fut 
forgée au désert et en Moab. La centralisation du culte doit traduire 
A la fois ’unicité de Yahvé et l’'unité du peuple. Quelle fut l’attitude 
de Jérémie vis-a-vis de la réforme de Josias inspirée du Deutéronome ? 
Certainement favorable, si l’on considére l’amitié qui se noua et persista 
entre Jérémie et les hommes de la réforme, ainsi que la consonance des 
themes jérémiens et deutéronomiques. 

En particulier sa conviction de la supériorité de la morale sur le 
culte est bien dans la ligne du Deutéronome. Ce livre, en effet, remar- 
que Cazelles, « ne met au Sinai que la révélation du Décalogue et de ses 
exigences morales ; il reporte en Moab la révélation du rituel, et prend 
bien soin de distinguer les deux choses. Il y a d’une part la sortie 
d’Egypte qui aboutit 4 la révélation du Sinai, faite directement par 
Dieu. Mais il y a plus tard, en Moab, la communication de la loi 
deutéronomique, révélation médiate, faite par l’intermédiaire de 
Moise. » 1 La supériorité de la morale sur le culte s’exprime en cette 
antériorité : 


Ainsi parle Yahvé Sabaot, le Dieu d’Israél : Ajoutez vos holocaustes 
& vos sacrifices et mangez-en la chair! Car je n’ai rien dit ni prescrit 4 ves 
péres, quand je les fis sortir d’Egypte, concernant l’holocauste et le sacrifice. 
Mais voici la prescription que je leur ai faite : Ecoutez PAD VOIX.. Ain 


Le théme est commun chez les prophétes. Il rappelle que les 
prescriptions sacrificielles, si non absentes de la vieille législation, sont 
subordonnées & l’essentiel de la religion. . Il ne faut pas y voir la con- 
damnation pure et simple du rituel, mais le rappel de sa valeur relative. 
Dieu n’a que faire d’un culte sans 4me. 

Voila pourquoi donc Jérémie renverse la conception du Temple 
fétiche. Il proclame que la possession du Temple n’est rien si ceux 
qui le hantent ne pratiquent pas l’essentiel de l’Alliance. Unjour 
viendra ov lui-méme éloigné du sanctuaire, ot les exilés loin du Temple 
conserveront une vie religieuse intense. La religion tiendra encore. 
Mais aujourd’hui le prophéte ne devance pas les temps : il ne veut 
qu’ébranler une confiance entachée de superstition. : 

En résumé, les idées cultuelles des prophétes antérieurs a Vexil 
doivent étre comprises dans l’effort qu’ils ont déployé pour rétablir des 
relations personnelles entre Dieu et l’homme ; on comprend qu’ils se 
soient moins préoccupés des modalités concrétes du culte. D’ailleurs 
plusieurs critiques indépendants ont traité les passages prophétiques 


1. Cazeuuzs, Henri, Le Deutéronome, Paris, 1950, pp. 19-20. 
2. Jr 7 21-24. 
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incriminés d’une maniére trés nuancée et équilibrée, rejoignant a peu 
de choses prés l’exégése catholique. 


2. Hzéchiel, le prophete de V’exil : 


Aprés la faillite de V’alliance mosaique et la débacle de l’exil, il 
fallait du neuf. Jérémie avait prédit l’instauration d’une alliance 
nouvelle sur la base de relations directes et intimes avec Dieu ' : c’est 
le sommet spirituel du livre de Jérémie — tandis qu’Ezéchiel laissait 
entrevoir une purification totale du coeur par l’aspersion d’une eau 
lustrale et Veffusion d’un esprit nouveau.? Cette double perspective 
révéle déja deux tempéraments différents, et si l’on avait demandé a 
Jérémie un plan de réorganisation de la nation, il n’aurait certes pas 
dressé la maquette de la terre sainte et de son sanctuaire, comme le 
fait Ezéchiel dans sa Tora. La critique élevée par Jérémie contre le 
culte avait été trop violente. La religion qu’il préconisait prévoyait 
avant tout une attitude intérieure de piété et de confiance dans laquelle 
élément cultuel organisé devait tenir assez peu de place. 

Ezéchiel au contraire, est bien l’inspirateur de toute la vie cultuelle 
postexilienne. Quiconque veut étudier le culte chez le prophéte 
Ezéchiel doit se reporter 4 la Tora des chapitres 40-48. C’est la une 
grande nouveauté dans le prophétisme classique que cette application 
au détail des batiments, des cérémonies, des précautions rituelles. Au 
cours de ces neuf chapitres, Ezéchiel fait une description minutieuse du 
Temple et de ses annexes, puis donne les ordonnances relatives au 
personnel cultuel ainsi qu’aux actes liturgiques. 

Cette importance donnée 4 la seule description des bAtiments 
répond certainement 4 une intention délibérée : le Temple en lui-méme 
représente tout un programme cultuel et il est le symbole magnifique 
d’un culte radicalement réformé et d’une vie religieuse A jamais fer- 
vente en Israél. Témoignage bien significatif de l’attachement d’un 
prophéte 4 la maison de Yahvé, cette vision révéle encore ses préoccu- 
pations et ses expériences. En tant que prétre de Jérusalem, Ezéchiel 
a le souci de ’honneur et de la décence du culte. Or, tout au long de 
son ministére, il a vu le Temple envahi par Vidol&trie, la superstition, 
les cultes étrangers. Aussi trace-t-il un plan de la future organisation 
cultuelle qui va faire du Temple un lieu de plus en plus sacré ; le 
souct de la sainteté se retrouve donc, véritable leitmotiv, 4 travers tous 


les schémas et toutes les descriptions de ces derniers chapitres d’Ezé- 
chiel. 


ig cea Tout d’abord le Temple futur sera absolument indépendant, 
isolé sur une montagne, séparé du palais que l’on reléguera, dans un 
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autre quartier, 2 bonne distance. I] sait que la proximité du palais 
? 

royal, liautouias du monarque sur les lieux et les personnes sacrés, 

était la cause des plus graves péchés d’Israél. 


2. Le Temple futur sera protégé par un systéme compliqué de 
parvis, d’enceintes et de portiques, destinés 4 filtrer les visiteurs. 
L’ancien temple était une simple maison, au milieu d’une cour ouverte 
a tout venant, sans défense contre l’envahissement de VidolAtrie. 
Désormais, par souci de la sainteté du lieu, seule une catégorie bien 
déterminée d’hommes est affectée A son service, et encore a travers 
combien de précautions, de barriéres, de limites ! 


3. Seuls les prétres descendants de Sadoq, « qui ont rempli mon 
office dans le sanctuaire quand les Israélites s’égaraient loin de moi », 
entreront dans le Temple et y rempliront les fonctions sacerdotales selon 
le rituel compliqué dont Yahvé explique au prophéte toutes les pres- 
criptions. Les Lévites eux-mémes, qui « se sont éloignés de moi au 
temps ou Israél s’égarait », seront relégués au second rang des ministres 
du sanctuaire. Ils deviennent de simples serviteurs modestes et humi- 
hés. Yahvé lui-méme souligne la lecon de cette vision : il précise avee 
insistance que la pureté est ’hommage qu’il exige pour sa sainteté, et 
il assure que, cette condition remplie, ses fidéles jouiront éternellement 
de sa_présence. 

A y regarder de prés, toute cette étrange vision n’est que l’exposé 
d’un programme précis : exclure du temple, et, en partie, de la com- 
munauté, les étrangers et les idolatres, organiser le culte, maintenir 4 
sa place le souverain temporel, quine s’appelle plus le roi (Dieu seul est 
roi), mais, le prince, — bref, éviter les errements qui ont conduit 
Jérusalem 4 la ruine. 

Cette vision d’avenir fut-elle jamais réalisée? Tel n’était pas 
exactement son but. Mais encore que nous soyons assez mal rensei- 
gnés sur le temple de Néhémie et sur l’organisation de la communauté 
au retour de ]’exil, nous pouvons étre sis qu’on s’inspira alors de la 
Tora d’Ezéchiel. Les moyens mis 4 la disposition des restaurateurs 
furent modestes, la réalité résista souvent, l’enthousiasme eut besoin 
d’étre ranimé, mais 4 travers les difficultés, ce fut bien V’idéal d’Ezé- 
chiel qui finit par s’imposer. L’influence du prophéte lui survécut : 
nous ne pouvons suivre continfiment son histoire, mais nous en ressai- 
sissons des traces jusqu’a l’époque de Jésus et jusque dans le judaisme 
postérieur. Elle entretient, pendant des siécles, le réve d’une commu- 
nauté idéale qui, par son rigoureux souci de pureté, mériterait 1’éter- 

nelle présence de son Dieu. 

On a beaucoup discuté pour savoir si Hizéchiel peut étre dit le 
Pére du judaisme. Evidemment nous ne pouvons le rendre respon- 
sable de tout ce que produisit la communauté palestinienne aprés lui. 
Tant d’autres influences se sont fait sentir, et tant de déviations ont 
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été possibles sous l’effet des causes les plus diverses. Pour prendre un 
exemple concret, s’il faut bien avouer que son got de la séparation et 
de la pureté légale préparait la voie & ces s#PARES par excellence que 
furent les Pharisiens, est-ce sa faute si l’orgueil, l’hypocrisie, le culte 
de la lettre et le formalisme firent de cette secte une caricature de son 
idéal? Mais V’influence exercée par HEzéchiel sur les générations 
suivantes, éclaire, elle aussi, la richesse et l’originalité de son message. 

On dira peut-étre qu’Ezéchiel est plus prétre que prophéte, et qu’il 
faut imputer au seul prétre la création de son monument cultuel. 
Mais la lecture des 39 premiers chapitres du livre ne laisse guére appa- 
raitre ce caractére sacerdotal. Sans doute, on peut affrmer que tout 
ce qui touche aux pratiques cultuelles, 4 l’organisation matérielle, est 
Vhéritage d’Ezéchiel le prétre. Mais Ezéchiel le prophéte n’est pas 
resté inopérant. Pour lui aussi, comme pour les prophétes antérieurs, 
l’unique grandeur de Dieu, la pureté morale, sont les vraies valeurs 
religieuses que le culte purifié doit promouvoir. Et il faut avouer que 
sans la Tora, exclusivement cultuelle, le caractére sacerdotal d’Hzéchiel 
ne paraitrait que faiblement. Cette forte exigence de spiritualité, 
d’intériorité, a exercé, elle aussi, une influence sur les siécles postérieurs. 
Sur ce point, Ezéchiel a fait alliance avec Isaie, Jérémie, le Deutéronome 
et Deutéro-Isaie. Grice 4 ces fortes personnalités, les prophétes 
postexiliens ont vivifié leur mentalité sacerdotale par le charisme 
prophétique. 


3. Les prophétes postexiliens : 


Les pionniers de la restauration se ressentent particuliérement de 
Vhéritage d’Ezéchiel, ne serait-ce tout d’abord que par la place centrale 
que le Temple et le culte tiennent dans leur activité. Si les exigences 
concrétes de la reconstruction expliquent en partie cette position cen- 
trale, elles ne rendent pas compte de la coloration particuliére de l’idéal 
qui se fait jour. 

Pour Trito-Isaie, comme pour Aggée et Zacharie, le messianisme 
est entiérement lié au sanctuaire. Si l’idéal de Jérémie ou de Deutéro- 
Isaie avait prévalu, il est fort probable que le messianisme aurait 
comporté un caractére beaucoup moins cultuel. Une influence plus 
forte de Jérémie aurait aussi évité une continuelle insistance sur la 
fidélité au rite et aux observances relatives 4 la pureté. Cette orien- 
tation est particuliérement véritable dans la valorisation du sabbat 
par Trito-Isaie. Il est normal que les trois animateurs de la restau- 
ration, Trito-Isaie, Aggée et Zacharie, soient le plus visiblement in- 
fluencés par la Tora d’Ezéchiel : ils se sont immédiatement voués & la 
tache que cette Tora veut précisément guider. 

_ Mais il serait inexact de considérer ces premiers prophétes pos- 
texiliens comme de simples répétiteurs d’Ezéchiel. La Tora fut 
adaptée aux circonstances concrétes et selon la mission propre de cha- 
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cun d’eux. C’est peut-tre sur le terrain de la spiritualité du culte que 
leur originalité s’affirme le mieux. Chez chacun d’eux, nous sommes 
heureux de trouver un grand souci de religion pure, sincére, dépassant 
la pratigue rituelle par une attitude intérieure. Trito-Isaie, plus vi- 
goureux que ses deux contemporains, manifeste mieux qu’eux la 
volonté de se garder d’un certain durcissement ritualiste en germe dans 
la Tora d’Ezéchiel. C’est 4 influence de Deutéro-Isaie qu’il le doit. 

Puis on remarque par la suite une tendance au resserrement, gui 
correspond a une évolution normale de la communauté. Les désordres 
moraux auxquels Néhémie et Esdras devront porter reméde ont exigé 
une concentration de la discipline. Dans les conceptions de Malachie, 
le temple et le culte occupent le centre de la prophétie, et l’on peut 
méme dire qu’il est encore plus soucieux de la pureté des rites. Chez 
aucun prophéte postexilien nous ne trouvons une réprimande aussi sé- 
vére 4 l’adresse des prétres qui enfreignent le rituel des sacrifices. 

Le resserrement est encore visible chez un Joél, aux alentours de 
400. La réforme religieuse sera réalisée et on ne permettra méme plus 
& létranger de traverser la cité.1_ La conversion des paiens ne paraft 
pas intéresser Joél. La sanctification de Jérusalem, toute entiére 
sanctuaire, et la mention du torrent sacré? relient étroitement ce 
prophéte A Ezéchiel. Si nous ajoutons que Joél fut sans doute prétre, 
nous aurons en lui une réplique, affaiblie sans doute et lointaine, mais 
assez fidéle, d’Ezéchiel. S’il n’est pas aussi rubriciste, il est aussi 
cultuel que son modeéle. 

Chez lui d’ailleurs l’influence du Code sacerdotal (P) se fait, sentir : 
nous sommes en pleine ascension du sacerdoce, qui posséde une emprise 
toujours plus forte sur la vie religieuse de la nation. Il ne faut pas 
oublier que la belle organisation cultuelle que présente le Code sacerdo- 
tal (P) correspond a une évolution de fait des institutions sacerdotales. 
Une telle fermeté dans la répartition des classes et des attributions ne 
serait pas possible si la réalité ne l’avait dictée. 

Deutéro-Zacharie, comme Malachie aux prises avec le clergé déca- 
dent, prouve 4 sa facon combien I’ascension politique des prétres leur a 
été funeste. La disparition totale d’un pouvoir civil a laissé le clergé 
maitre absolu de la communauté. Le prophétisme lui-méme ne se 
présente plus comme institution viable, laissant le champ entiérement 
libre 4 la suprématie du sacerdoce. «En ce jour 1a,... j’dterai aussi 
du pays les prophétes... » * 

Au temps de Daniel, la situation est encore la méme. La grande 
figure religieuse de la nation est le grand-prétre Onias III, autour 
duquel tournoient les autres prétres usurpateurs : Jason, Ménélas, 
Lysimague. Aprés la victoire macchabéenne, le sacerdoce eut son 
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apogée avec tous les Asmonéens jusqu’a Hérode le Grand exclusive- 
ment. 


CON CLUSION 


En résumé, parmi les prophétes postexiliens, il ne s’est pas trouvé 
de génie analogue aux devanciers. La structure fermée et rigide de la 
communauté rendait pareille éclosion impossible. Leur action fut 
assez modeste, mais ils ont contribué 4 maintenir une 4me au culte, 
sans pouvoir le transformer. L’affinement des consciences sera beau- 
coup plus le fruit d’une familiarité incessante avec les grands prophétes 
classiques, relus par leurs modestes successeurs postexiliens. Ceux-ci 
ont quand méme eu le mérite de monnayer l’héritage prophétique 
recu. Sil’on peut parler d’une spiritualisation progressive du culte, au 
moins dans les exigences, sinon en pratique, c’est aux grands prophétes 
que nous le devons. Cette exigence de spiritualité et de purification a 
subitement rejailli lors de la persécution macchabéenne. Une fois de 
plus, l’épreuve nationale aura été salutaire. L’arbre d’Israél, émondé 
& nouveau, porte des fruits meilleurs. Ceux dont la tourmente a 
‘consolidé la foi se concentrent encore davantage autour du temple. 

Et tous ensemble, prétres, prophétes, anawim, se retrouveront 
réunis pour accueillir le Messie. D’un c6té, Zacharie et Elizabeth, de 
vénérable lignée sacerdotale purifiée ; de l’autre, Jean-Baptiste, 
« plus que prophéte », la prophétesse Anne, « servant Dieu nuit et 
jour dans le jetine et la priére » ; enfin Siméon « homme juste et pieux », 
puis Marie, les bergers, les apdtres, et méme cette pécheresse de 
Samarie qui, la premiére, entendra la parole de Dieu relative au culte 
en esprit et en vérité. 

L’alliance du prétre et du prophéte, inaugurée A vrai dire par 
Ezéchiel, trouve son achévement dans le Messie, le Grand Prophéte et 
le Grand- Prétre. 


L’analyse des idées cultuelles dans la littérature prophétique est 
un travail riche de promesses, mais l’orientation et les limites imposées 
4 notre étude feront comprendre et excuser le caractére trés superficiel 
de notre travail. Il nous a fallu nous contenter de faire ressortir les 
grandes lignes d’une évolution ot apparaft la liaison de plus en plus 
étroite entre Sacerdoce et Prophétisme. 


Roland BEaupEt, pire. 


————— 
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K. Scuirre, Aussagenlogische Grundeigenschaften formaler Systeme. —'T. Skotem, Reduc- 
tion of axiom systems with axiom schemes to systems with only simple axioms. — E. SPECKER, 
Dualitét. — H. Wana, Eighty years of foundational studies. 


DIVUS THOMAS, publié par le Collegio Alberoni, Plaisance, Italie: LXI° année, 1958, 
octobre-décembre : G. F. Rossi, I tesari di 140 pubbliche dispute accademiche tenute a 
Piacenza dal 1753 al 1829 documentano lo studio di S. Tommaso nel Collegio Alberont. — 
T. M. Barrotomet, II problema dell’essere e del divenire dai Presocratici a S. Tommaso 
d’ Aquino. —R. Grsewiint, La generazione naturale come mezzo di trasmissione del peccato 
originale secondo S. Tomaso (II). —P. 8. pa Postioma, Motivi cristologici nella teologia di 
S. Lorenzo da Brindisi. — A. Pernao, L’ « io », Vatto conscienziale wmano e Vautonomia 
psicologica di Cristo in un articolo del P. Galot. — J. HERRERA, Cephas seu Kephas est Simon 


Petrus. 
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ESTUDIOS ECLESIASTICOS, publiée par les Facultés des Jésuites en Espagne : Vol. 
32, n° 126, juillet-septembre 1958 : R. Manus, La teologia protestante alemana contem- 
pordnea. Vista de conjunto. — J. Saaites, Francisco Sudrez y los efectos del Sacramento 
Eucaristico. —E. Ds ua Peza, El Corazén en las Epistolas de san Pablo. —M. Zap, 
La epilepsia desde el punto canénico. — Octobre-décembre: 8. Barrina, « Yo soy 
Yahweh». Nota exegética a Io 18, 4-8. —I. IparracutrkE, Un escritor ascético olvidado : 
El Padre Juan Eusebio Nieremberg (1595-1658). 


ETUDES (LES) PHILOSOPHIQUES, publiée sous la direction de M. G. Berger, aux 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris: 13° année, n° 3, juillet-septembre 1958 : 
Aspects de la pensée ibéro-américaine : F. Romero, Philosophie et histoire des idées en Ibéro- 
Amérique. — J. C. Costa, Panorama de Vévolution des idées au Brésil. — J. Gaos, L’actua- 
lité philosophique au Mezxique. — R. Lacrozn, La pensée mexicaine. — F. Bourricaun, Les 
modles précolombiens dans la tradition culturelle péruvienne. — J. L. pz AzEvEDO, Situation 
et décision. — F. Romero, Un grand philosophe de V Uruguay: Carlos Vaz Ferreira (1872- 
1958). — Qctobre-décembre : E. BreNnviniste, Catégories de pensée et catégories de 
langue. — J. Fourquet, Pensée et grammaire. — G. GuiLLauME, Observation et explication 
dans la science du langage. — J. Hyprouirs, Le cowp de dés de Stéphane Mallarmé et le 
message. — A. Jacos, Qu’est-ce que parler le méme langage ? — L. Keixe1, Monde et lan- 
gage : réflexions sur la philosophie du langage de Wilhelm Humboldt. — R. Wisser, La voix 
qui pense et sa pensée ; Martin Heidegger. 


FILOSOFIA, publiée sous la direction de M. Augusto Guzzo de l’Université de Turin : 
IX° année, fasc. III, juillet 1958: A. Mappatmena, L’Edipo Re. — A. Guzzo, Notifi- 
cazione ed espressione. — F. Barone, Metafisica della mente e analisi del penstero. — VY. 
Maruteu, Teoretica ed etica al culmine della filosofia trascendentale. — A. VintEUX-REY- 
MOND, J] problema dell’arte nell’opera di Amedeo Ponceau. — Octobre : A. Guzzo, Favella 
é favola.— A. Cuccuini1, Problematicita e problemi.—N. Bosco, La conoscenza come 
ricerca in Peirce. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES, publiée par The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. : 
Vol. 18, n° 2, juin 1958: A. N. Prior, The Syntax of Time-distinctions. — L. Bropuy, 
Antithesis of Franciscanism. — 'T. Grerymsxi et M. P. Suatrery, Existential Import and 
« Latin Averroism ». — B. MarTHater, Forerunners of the Franciscans : The Waldenses. — 
S. A. Janto, Three Friars, a Queen and a Cardinal and New Spain. I. — Septembre- 
décembre : C. Moonry, The Writings of Father Luke Wadding, 0.F.M.— P. BoEHNER, 
A Medieval Theory of Supposition. — A. GonzALez, The Theory of Assertoric Consequences 
in Albert of Saxony (4 suivre).—S. A. Janro, Three Friars, a Queen and a Cardinal and 
New Spain. II. 


FREIBURGER ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND THEOLOGIE, publiée 
par l’université de Fribourg, Suisse : Vol. 5, 1958, fase. 2: A. Fries, Vom Denken Alberts 
des Grossen tiber die Gottesmutter. —C. TRaBoLp, Johannes Quidort und das Diktum « forma 
dat esse ». —Fasc. 3: J. Vonperacu, Bischof J. M. Sailer und die Aufklérung. — B. 
Wittems, Der sakramentale Kirchenbegriff.— M. 8. Morarp, Miihsanes Ringen um das 
Problem der Universalien. —N. Wicx1, Philipp der Kanzler und die Pariser Bischofswahl 
von 1127/1228. — Fasc. 4: H. Srirnimann, Atomare Bewaffnung und katolische Moral. — 
J. Vonperacu, Bischof J. M. Sailer und die Aufklérung. II. —C. Trasoup, Der Seinsbe- 
griff bet Johannes Quidort. 


GIORNALE DI METAFISICA, publiée sous la direction de M. F. Sciacca, de l'Université 
de Génes : XIII® année, n° 4, juillet-aodt 1958 : A. Forst, Pascal et saint Bernard. — 
R, Grronetia, Dudas acerca de la nocién de « sujetividad transcendental ». — Septembre- 
octobre: M. M. Rossi, Empirismo.—F. Wii, From naming to fiction-making. — 
A. FAs, Tensione, distensione e affinitd ellettive. — Novembre-décembre : Louis LAVELLE, 
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Le présent (inédit). — M, F. Scracca, Leggerezza empirica e superficialita metafisica dell’- 
uomo moderno. — S. H. Rosen, Clarity. 


GREGORIANUM, publiée par les professeurs de l’Université Grégorienne, Rome : 
XXXIX* année, 1958, n° 3: P. MuNoz Veaa, La existencia, su alternativa y su misteria 
en la stntesis de san Agustin. —G. Jaruot, Le droit du travail en 1848. — N° 4: Z. Ats- 
zEGHY, Die Theologie des Wortes Gottes bei den mittelalterlichen Theologen. — A. ORBE, 
Elementos de teologta trinitaria en el adversus H ermogenem cc. 17-18, 46. 


HARVARD (THE) THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, publiée par The Faculty of Divinity, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: Vol. LI, n° 3, juillet 1958: E. R. SMOTHERS, 
Two Rendings in Papyrus Bodmer. I]. —R. M. Grant, Studies in the Apologists. —G. 
Cuive, The Sickness Unto Death In The Underworld: A Study of Nihilism. —C. A. Pa- 
TRIDES, Renaissance and Modern Thought on the Last Things: A Study in Changing Con- 
ceptions. 


JOURNAL (THE) OF PHILOSOPHY, New-York : Vol. LV, n° 14, 3 juillet 1958: S. 
Ratner, Arthur F. Bentley, 1870-1957. — G. Kennepy, Pragmatism, Pragmaticism and 
the will to Believe. —H. G. FRanxrurt, Peirce’s Account of Inquiry. —H. G. FRANKFURT, 
Peirce’s Notion of Abduction. —H. Jack, On the Analysis of Promises. —P. Smn, A Note 
on Identity. —17 juillet : L. Frrmpman, Psychoanalysis, Existentialism, and the Esthetic 
Universe. —W. Percy, Symbol, Consciousness, and Intersubjectivity. —J. Kaminsxy et 
R. J. Neuson, Scientific Statements and Statements about Humanly Created Objects. — D. 
CaRMICHAEL, Autonomy and Order. — 31 juillet : P. T. Rasu, Actuality. — J. Epstein, 
Quine’s Gambit Accepted. — EB. M. Apams, Perception and the Language of Appearing. — E. 
AVERILL, Perception and Definition. — 14 aoait : E. H. Mappen, The Riddle of Induction. 
—M. Buackx, Self-Supporting Inductive Arguments. —D. Risers, What is a Scientific 
Naturalist at Mid-Century ?—C. W. Wess, The Antinomy of Individuals. — 28 aoat : 
A. W. Levi, Substance, Process, Being. — A. J. Ruck, Substance, Process, and Nature. — 
H. M. Katten, The Meaning of Tragedy in the Freedom of Man. — D. Harrau, Explication 
of «Depth», «Level», and « Unity ».—11 septembre : C. HartsHorne,’ Freedom 
Requires Indeterminism and Universal Causality. —J. Lapp, Remarks on the Conflict of 
Obligations. — M. C. Swasry, The Comic as Nonsense, Sadism, or Incongruity. — 25 
septembre: A. J. Baum, Aesthetic Experience and Moral Experience. — D. Wats, 
Literature and the Categories. —P. C. Harner, Analogical Predication. — V. Lowz, Cate- 
gorial Analysis, Metaphysics, and C. I. Lewis. —9 octobre : American Philosophical 
Association, Eastern Division : Résumés des communications présentées 4 la 55° réunion 
annuelle. — 23 octobre : American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division: J. E. 
Smita et J. Hutcuison, Symposium: The Present Status of Natural Theology. —C. 
HartsHorne et E. J. Netson, Symposium : Creativity as a Philosophical Category. —6 
novembre : American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division : M. Maucoum et H. 
Frict, Symposium : Knowledge of Other Minds. —H. 8. Broupy et J. E. McCuenvan, 
Symposium : Science « Versus » Humanities in the School Curriculum: A Philosophical 
Analysis of the Present Crisis. — A. Cuurcu, Symposium : Ontological Commitment. — 
20 novembre : M. C. Swasey, Toynbee and the Limits of Religious Tolerance. — J. Jarvis, 
In Defense of Moral Absolutes. — W. T. BuacksTone, Objective Emotivism. — 4 décembre : 
N. R. Hanson, The Logic of Discovery. — P. J. Dory, Complementarity and Its Analogies. — 
18 décembre : T. Rosiscuon, What Is Objective Relativism ? — P. W. Kurtz, Inter- 
national Congresses and International Tensions. — Y. L. WEINBERG, On Objective Modes. — 
C. W. Ricuey, On the Intentional Ambiguity of Heidegger’s Metaphysics. 


MARIANUM, publiée par les Servites de Marie, 4 Rome : XX® année, 1958, fasc. III- 
IV: G. M. Roscuint, Pio XII «il Papa della Madonna ». — Documenta Magisterii 
Ecclesiastici (Lettres et Allocutions de SS. Pie XII, en date des 18 juin, 14 et 16 juillet, 2 
aotit, et 17 septembre 1958). — G. M. Busutit, Bibliografia Mariana 1952-1957 (X V-356 


pages, 6,758 titres). 
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MELANGES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE, publiée par les Facultés catholiques de 
Lille: XV® année, 1958, cahier unique : A. Humpert, La morale de saint Paul. — M. 
Jourson, A propos du dossier d’ordination d’Origéne. —R. Doiie, Les idées morales de 
saint Léon. — Y.-M. Duvat, Quelques emprunts de saint Léon @ saint Augustin. — G. Cc: 
Smart, Epiclese et théologie des Sacrements. 


MODERN (THE) SCHOOLMAN, publiée par Saint Louis University, U.S.A. : Vol. 
XXXVI, n° 1, novembre 1958: W. W. Meissner, Some Aspects of the Verbum tn the 
Texts of St. Thomas. —Sr T. M. Fuaniaan, Secondary Causality in the Summa Contra 
Gentiles. — G. Ianatrus, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Jnana. 


NEW (THE) SCHOLASTICISM, publiée par The American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, Washington, Etats-Unis : Vol. XXXII, n° 3, juillet 1958: J. CoL.ins, 
Toward a Philosophically Ordered Thomism. — B. SopoctNsx1, Jan Salamucha (1903-1944) : 
A Biographical Note. — J. Sauamucua, The Proof « Hx Motu » for the Existence of God: 
Logical Analysis of St. Thomas’ Arguments. —D. B. Ricnarpson, Are Civilization and 
Culture Really Different 2? Octobre : J. P. Ruane, Self-knowledge and the Spirituality of 
the Soul in St. Thomas. — W. Percy, Culture: The Antinomy of Scientific Method. — J. F. 
Anperson, On Demonstration in Thomistic Metaphysics. 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE, publiée sous la direction du Collége S. J. 
Saint-Albert, Louvain: T. 80, n° 7, juillet-aoat 1958: P.-A. Limes, Vers la maturité 
de la fot. — B. pp Gtravon, L’homme a Vimage de Dieu. Approche nouvelle a la lumieére 
de Vanthropologie du sens commun. — J. Rota, Thémes majeurs de la Tradition sacerdotale 
dans le Pentateuque. —H. Bovitsst, A propos de V’intention ministérielle. —A.SoLiGN ac, 
L’ application des sens. —Septembre-octobre : R. Laurentin, Les interrogatoires de 
Bernadette. Etude critique. —L. Matevez, La connaissance de Dieu selon M. H. Duméry. 
— I. pr La Porrerm, L’origine et le sens primitif dt mot « laic ». — E. Bont, Un Hominidé 
vieux de douze millions d’années? L’oréopithéque de Toscane.— Novembre: R. Lav- 
RENTIN, Les interrogatoires de Bernadette. II. — A. Govtn, L’accueil dans le dialogue pasto- 
ral.— P. Damportena, Protestantisme latino-américain: 1958. Décembre: J. Dvu- 
PONT, « Ceci est mon corps », « Ceci est mon sang ». — J. Masson, Fonction missionnaire, 
fonction d’ Eglise. — P. Damporiena, Protestantisme latino-américain: 1958. II.—R. 
Mots, Lourdes 1958. Jalons bibliographiques. 


PENSAMIENTO, publiée par les Facultés de philosophie des Jésuites en Espagne : 
Vol. 14, n° 55, juillet-septembre 1958 : J. R. GrroneLia, Metafisica de la forma. — J. 
MuNoz, Sintesis del virus y sintesis de la vida. — Octobre-décembre : F. P. Lerona, 
La inteleccién en Gabriel Marcel. — F. D. pp Curio, La vida como « Garantia » en la filosofia 
de W. Dilthey. — A. D. Roso, Cosmologias y cosmogonias. 


PHILOSOPHICAL (THE) QUARTERLY, publiée par l'Université de St. Andrews, 
Ecosse: Vol. 8, n° 32, juillet 1958: A. R. Wurrs, Synonymous Expressions. — H. 
Hocusera, Phenomena, Value, and Objectivity. — A. N. Prior, Diodorus and Modal Logic : 
A Correction. —H. J. N. Horssura, Philosophers against Metaphor. —N. KrerzmMann, 
Desire as Proof of Desirability. — Octobre : A. P. Grirrirus, Acting with Reason. — E. M. 
Apams, On Knowing That.—C. Hartsnorne, The Logical Structure of Givenness. — 
D. M. Tut.ocn, Ontological Goodness. — R. N. Smart, The Criteria of Religious Identity. — 
R. W. Hupsurn, Literary and Logical Analysis. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES, volume annuel publié par le St. Patrick’s College, May- 
nooth, Irlande : Vol. VIII, 1958 : J. Lapriire, Philosophy and Science. — J. O’ConneELL, 
C. 8. Pierce and the Problem of God. — J. Hypx, An Historian’s Approach to Religion. — G. 
Bremer, The Anglican Response to Newman. — J. A. CREAVEN, Aspects of Analogy. — 
M. P. Suarrery, Js Being a Genus ? (2). —C. O. Huatnacnain, Scotus’s Ordinatio on 
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Certain Knowledge. —H. A. Nuttsen, Wittgenstein on Language. — E. McMotiy, The 
Problem of Universals. 


PHILOSOPHY, publiée par The Royal Institute of Philosophy, Londres : Vol. XXXIII, 
n° 126, juillet 1958: The Philosophy of G. E. Moore: M. Lazerowrrz, Moore and 
Philosophical Analysis. — A. R. Wurre, Moore’s Appeal to Common Sense. — A. DUNCAN- 
Jones, Intrinsic Value : Some Comments on the Work of G. E. Moore. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH, publiée par l’Université 
de Buffalo, U.S.A. : Vol. XIX, n° 1, septembre 1958 : A. Curup, Reflection : Its Nature 
and tts Philosophie Import. —H. G. Franxrurt, The Dependence of Mind. — J. Maraouis, 
Kafka vs. Eudaimonia and Duty. —H. M. Trsnovt, Appearance and Causality in White- 
head’s Early Writings. — D. Scuon, Ultimate Rules and the Rational Settlement of Ethical 
Conflicts. —H. McNrrr, An Event Theory of Culture. —Décembre : F. Scunerper, 
Realism in Recent German Philosophy.—P. Koustenpaum, The Phenomenology of 
Metaphysics : The Nature of Philosophical Differences. — D. C. Hopags, Reward. — M. R. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, publiée par The Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 
Etats-Unis : Vol. 25, n° 3, juillet 1958: H. V. Stoprs-Ror, Some Considerations Con- 
cerning « Interpretative Systems ». —W. T. Fontainn, The Means End Relation and its 
Significance for Cross-Cultural Ethical Agreement. — J. K. Spentor, The Vernaculor of the 
Laboratory. — A. Bacuem, Ethics and Esthetics on a Biological Basis. — J. H. Kuutaen, 
Philosophie Conceptions in Mendeleev’s « Principles of Chemistry ». — W. Kent, Scientific 
Naming. —S8. Ito, Biologische Erkenntnis und Modern Physik. — L. Skarsaarp, Some 
Remarks on the Logie of Explanation. — J. L. McKnieut, An Extended Latency Inter- 
pretation of Quantum Mechanical Measurement. — Octobre : D. Rinpx, Flexible Scientific 
Naturalism and Dialectical Fundamentalism. —V.C. Watsu, Scarcity and the Concepts of 
Ethics. — W. S. Wievorn, Jr., Method in Research in Psychiatry. — ¥. B. Fircu, Repre- 
sentation of Sequential Circuits in Combinatory Logic.—I. M. Cori, The Burali-Forti 
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RASSEGNA DI FILOSOFIA, publiée par I’ Institut de philosophie de l’université de Rome : 
Vol. VII, fase. III, juillet-septembre 1958 : G. Brunt, Il Dio perduto nell’inautentica 
di Plotino. — P. Casini, Studt su Diderot. III.—R. Eetp1, Il problema della sinonimia 
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Les principes moraux qui régissent les 
emotions inconscientes 


Les théories freudiennes ont fait réfléchir psychologues et mora- 
listes. Sans aller aussi loin que certains partisans du déterminisme 
psychologique, plusieurs théologiens se demandent si la morale tradi- 
tionnelle n’exagére pas |’extension de la liberté.1 Pour les suivre 
dans leurs raisonnements, il faut étudier un peu l’appareil freudien et 
voir comment les instances inconscientes du Moi et du Surmoi peuvent 
motiver des comportements. 

Aprés avoir considéré briévement la nature des motivations 
inconscientes, pour voir ensuite comment elles s’insérent dans la 
liberté de homme, nous proposons ici l’intégration dans la doctrine 
morale des émotions qui plongent leur motivation dans |’inconscient.? 


I. LES CAS ORDIN AIRES 


La psychologie profonde et les forces inconscientes qu’elle nous 
révéle n’ont pas changé essentiellement la théologie de la liberté. 
Elles nous posent pourtant des questions qui attendent des réponses 
concrétes. Le psychisme inférieur sert d’assise et d’instrument 4 
Vexécution des ceuvres de liberté, encore lui faut-il se laisser utiliser 
et ne pas s’attribuer le réle de diriger nos voies en prenant l’initiative 
de leur motivation. Et pourtant, méme s’il ne faut pas crojre trop 
rapidement A l’infiltration de motivations inconscientes dans un cas 
donné,* on doit admettre que dans la condition charnelle, surtout a 
l’état de nature déchue, ce déchirement intime entre l’homme psy- 
chique et l’homme spirituel est relativement fréquent. Il n’est donc 
pas superflu de tenter l’élaboration d’un corps de doctrine morale 
4 ce sujet. 

En tout état de cause, les motivations inconscientes, telles que 
nous les sert la psychanalyse, ne sont pas, malgré leur fréquence, des 


1. On peut voir en particulier, Rimaup, Jean, s.J., Les psychologues contre la morale, in 
Eiudes, CCLXIII (1949), p.3-22 ; Martroux, Noél, o.p., Déterminisme psychique, liberté 
et développement de la personnalité, in Supplément de la Vie spirituelle, n° 22 (15 sept. 1952), 
pp.257-276 ; Trinrré, Philippe de la, 0.c.p., Dieu de colére ou @amour, in Amour ou Vio- 
lence (Etudes carmélitaines, 1946) ; item, Moralité objective et subjective, in Trouble et 
Lumitre (Etudes carmélitaines, 1949) ; Tussmn, E., s.3., Sexualité, morale et mystique, in 
Mystique et continence (Etudes carmélitaines, 1952) ; Oratson, Mare, Vie chrétienne et 
problemes de la sexualité (Lethielleux, 1952). 

2. Les pages qui suivent sont extraites d’un volume a paraitre bientdt, aux Editions 
du Bien-Public, 4 Trois-Riviéres, sous le titre de Inconscient freudien et problemes de liberté. 


3. Cf. Forp, John C., s.s., Depth Psychology, M orality and Alcoholism, p.35. 
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phénoménes normaux. Elles sont méme nuisibles a la vie spirituelle 
\ deux points de vue. D’abord elles sont génératrices de conflits 
qui, A l’occasion d’un événement somatique ou psychique, peuvent 
dégénérer en symptémes névrotiques :! ce qui fait parfois souftrir 
eruellement et paralyse l’exécution ordonnée des consignes qui s’impo- 
seraient & la conscience. De plus, elles interférent dans le discerne- 
ment adéquat des raisons qui éclairent le libre choix ; leur détermi- 
nisme, en effet, tend A se faufiler dans les Jugements de valeur et a 
contaminer la volonté, laquelle pour s’exercer en perfection doit 
pouvoir évoquer A la conscience le contenu des motifs qui la solli- 
citent :2 en brouillant l’eau pure de sa source, ces motivations altérent 
pour autant l’authenticité du libre arbitre. 


Le premier principe moral que nous pouvons formuler serait 
celui-ci : la motivation inconsciente peut étre une « occasion » d’acte 
humain et de valeur morale. 

Ceci ne demandera pas trop d’explications. On peut dire que 
Voccasion est un principe, un antécédent qui permet, sollicite et 
favorise la production d’un effet par une cause.* Dans cette défini- 
tion, remarquons trois éléments : primo, avec la cause, la condition 
sine qua non et le pur principe, l’occasion a ceci de commun qu’elle est 
un antécédent, d’une fagon encore indéfinie ; secundo, 4 l’encontre du 
principe d’origine et de la cause, l’occasion est un principe sans com- 
munication d’étre, sans influx sur le conséquent, et ceci lui est commun 
avec la condition sine qua non ; pourtant, tertio, si occasion est une 
condition de la production de l’effet, elle n’est pas requise ; certes, 
on peut dire qu’il faut une occasion quelconque, mais l’agent n’est pas 
déterminé 4 celle-ci plutét qu’a celle-la. Prenons comme exemple 
d’occasion, la convocation des Etats généraux de la France en 1789, 
qui provoqua la Révolution : toute la force du mouvement révolu- 
tionnaire, toute sa causalité préexistait 4 la convocation, mais il 
fallait une circonstance pour qu’elle se déchainat ; c’aurait pu étre 
un autre événement, mais celui-ci se présenta. 

Considérons maintenant l’agitation des dynamismes inconscients, 
non pas encore comme exer¢ant une pression sur la volonté pour 
Vincliner a tel ou tel choix, mais uniquement comme source des malaises 


. 


1. Cf. Fintoux, Jean, L’inconscient (5° éd., collection Que sais-je, Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1956), pp.45, 53,67-71,87-89. notyent, 5 

2. Cf. Oprer, D' Ch., Les deux sources consciente et inconsciente de la vie morale, 
(2° éd., La Braconniére, Neuchatel, 1947), p.95. 


: 3. Pour cette définition et les explications qui suivent, voir Lananpr, André, Voca- 
bulaire de la philosophie, p.711 ; THoNNaARD, F.-J., a.4., Précis de philosophie (Desclée & 
Cie, Paris, 1950), n.224, pp.271-272. 
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névrotiques signalés.1. Comme telle, cette agitation est au principe 
d’un effet : c’est A propos de ces malaises que la volonté produit un 
acte : homme accepte son psychisme et se résigne 4 ses angoisses, 
ou bien il se révolte contre son sort, se livre 4 toutes sortes de compen- 
sations ou se répand en blasphémes : la volonté prend une attitude 
vis-a-vis cet objet qui se trouve devant elle. Cependant, cet objet 
n’exerce pas d’influence sur l’acte posé. Eu égard A V’infiltration 
inconsciente, la volonté est de soi indifférente A cet acte ou 4 son 
contraire : ce peut étre une acceptation ou un rejet, il peut méme n’y 
avoir pas d’acte du tout, et la détermination ne dépend que de l’incli- 
nation de la volonté elle-méme. 

On dira, l’état de malaise est pourtant l’objet de la volonté, aussi 
exerce-t-il une causalité sur elle ; mais nous voyons dés lors qu’il 
s’agit d’un objet purement matériel et secondaire dans lequel la 
volonté se donne son objet primaire, |’amabilité concréte de l’accepta- 
tion ou du rejet : dans notre considération, la volonté ne passe pas 4 
Vacte parce que le psychisme est malade, mais 4 propos du psychisme 
malade, et parce qu’il lui plaft de se résigner ou de se révolter. En 
d’autres termes, le psychisme malade joue dans le déclenchement de 
l’acte donné le réle de pure condition et non de cause. Et encore ne 
s’agit-il pas de condition au sens strict, szne qua non. II] faut a la 
volonté un a-propos pour accepter ou regimber, mais ce pourrait tout 
aussi bien étre un mal de téte ou un incendie, sans que la valeur 
humaine ou morale de l’acte posé n’en soit par la seul changé. Ce qui 
reste, c’est qu’un état psychique donné sollicite et favorise la volonté 
A prendre position, mais celle-ci ne le fait que parce qu’elle le veut 
bien : en s’affrmant dans un sens ou dans l’autre, ’homme mal 
intégré prend une attitude dont il peut s’attribuer 4 bon droit la 
causalité. 

On voit aussi par 14 comment le psychisme défectueux peut étre 
comme il le fut souvent occasion de grandeur morale, et parfois 
d’héroisme, mais occasion, rien de plus. On demande souvent : la 
sanctification dépend-elle du psychisme? C’est sir qu’un minimum 
d’intégration est nécessaire en deca duquel il n’y a pas d’acte humain 
ni de vie proprement spirituelle. Str aussi, la normalité des bonnes 
dispositions complexionnelles est un facteur positif de sainteté :? 
saint Thomas n’en parle-t-il pas comme de « commencements », 
comme de «semences de vertus»?? Cependant, tant qu’ils con- 


1. Cf. De Ver., q.26. a.6, c. 

2. Cf. Pre XII, « Allocution aux membres du Congrés national des infirmiéres 
d’Italie » (1% octobre 1953), in AAS, XXXXV (1953), pp.726-727 ; « Allocution aux 
membres du Congrés national des exercices sportifs d’Italie » (8 nov. 1952), in AAS, 
XXXXIV (1952), p.874. : 

3. Cf. Ia IJae, q.63, a.1; q.51, a.1: IIa ITae, g.108, a.2; q.123, a.1,ad3; Q.D. de 
Virtutibus, a.8 ; III Sent., d.33, q.1, a.2; Nosiz, H.-D., o.p., Les passions dans la vie 
morale (6° éd., Lethielleux, 1932), II, pp.118-123. : 
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servent un minimum d’usage de raison, le névrosé et le psychosé 
peuvent faire des options suffisamment humaines, ils peuvent se sanc- 
tifier malgré leurs déficiences, et disons avec leurs déficiences, si nous le 
prenons au sens expliqué tantét d’occasion.1 Le fond de l’énigme 
est un secret de Dieu. 


«Il y a des saintetés que Dieu nous donne la consolation de pouvoir 
constater et toucher du doigt dés cette vie. Il y a aussi celles dont il se 
réserve A lui seul le spectacle en ce monde, et qui nous étonneront sans doute 
singuliérement quand la chrysalide sera devenue papillon.’ 


Cependant, puisque l’on parle de « motivations » inconscientes, 
il faut croire qu’elles jouent un rdéle plus actif que celui de simple 
occasion de l’acte humain ; il faut croire qu’elles exercent une certaine 
causalité sur lui, sans quoi elles seront dénommeées telles 4 faux. En 
quoi consiste leur motivation ? 

Rappelons-nous la théorie psychanalytique. L’inconscient, don- 
née propre de la psychanalyse, se présente comme une vie psychique 
a4 dominante affective qui souvent remonte dans la sphére consciente 
sous forme d’émoi passionnel. Sous cette nouvelle présentation, il 
motive un acte humain selon le mode d’action de la passion animale. 
Théologisant sur la liberté, nous serons donc autorisés 4 parler de la 
motivation inconsciente en termes de motivation passionnelle,? et a 
formuler un second principe moral : la motivation passionnelle incon- 
sciente influe sur l’acte humain de la méme facgon que la passion anté- 
cédente. 

Plus loin nous rappellerons comment un acte présentement 
involontaire et déterminé peut dans sa cause revendiquer une pater- 
nité volontaire et libre. Pour l’instant, nous parlons de la motivation 
purement inconsciente, des forces instinctives qui tout 4 fait spontané- 
ment se traduisent en émoi au niveau du psychisme supérieur : ces 
forces spontanées peuvent se ramener A la passion antécédente, 
laquelle par définition prévient la raison et la volonté. Comme elle, 
les motivations inconscientes sont des imperfections,‘ des intégrations 
mal réussies qui précédent et embarrassent le jugement de raison et 
le choix volontaire. Aussi font-elles, comme la passion antécédente, 


1. Cf. De Guiserr, Jos., s.s., Le cas du P. Surin: questions théologiques, in Nutt 
mystique (tudes carmélitaines, 1938), pp.186-189 ; Brerrnamrt, L., s.s., La sanctification 
dépend-elle du psychisme ?, in Etudes, CCLXVI (1950), pp.58-65 ; Pénipo, T.-L., Grace 
et folie, in Le risque chrétien (Etudes carmélitaines, 1939), pp.172-179. 

2. De Guieert, J., 8.., loc. cit., p.189. 

3. Gorri, T., La responsabilité morale nella. psichologia dell’interiorita profonda, in 
La Scuola Cattolica, LXXXIV (1956), p. 165. 

4. Cf. Ia, q.95, a.2 ; De Ver., q.26, a.8. 
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glisser la volonté quasi naturellement de son acte propre d’appétit 
rationnel en acte de volonté subjuguée : le plus souvent la passion 
devient volonté.! 

Ce glissement se réclame de deux causes. D’abord, si l’on veut 
considérer le sujet comme un tout, intervient le phénoméne de « redon- 
dance »).? 

En vertu de leur implantation dans un méme suppdt, les facultés 
exercent l’une sur l’autre une action selon laquelle l’application intense 
d’une faculté canalise l’énergie du sujet,’ la polarise dans sa direction, 
de sorte que les autres facultés tendent 4 se conformer 4 ce mouvement 
d’intensité sur le méme objet, restreignant ainsi leur mouvement 
propre vers leur objet particulier.‘ Cet accaparement s’exerce & 
Venrichissement du tout ou 4 son appauvrissement suivant la direction 
supérieure ou inférieure de la polarisation. Ainsi, la passion antécé- 
dente cause une <« distraction » et une «attraction » des facultés 
supérieures : elle dirige leur énergie vers un point, en faisant tendre 
Vhomme de toute son Ame vers l’objet qu’elle propose, elle le ravale au 
niveau du bien sensible. 

La psychologie moderne a connu d’une certaine facgon ce phéno- 
méne de distraction-attraction dans ce qu’elle nomme la «loi de 
Véconomie psychique », et Freud lui-méme appliquait cette loi a 
Vinconscient en parlant du « facteur économique ».- Lorsque l’in- 
conscient fait irruption dans la conscience — ce qui se produit ordinai- 
rement avec une certaine vigueur — , il concentre sur sa représenta- 
tion l’énergie psychique du sujet et détourne 4 son profit l’attention 
qu’autrement les facultés porteraient A leur objet propre. 

Cependant, cette motion de la volonté par la passion en vertu de 
la connexion radicale dans un méme suppdét est un mode secondaire et 
accessoire qui suppose et vient corroborer le mode propre de motion 
de la passion par proposition affective d’objet : en éliminant ou du 
moins en énervant les tendances volontaires opposées, la passion a 


1. Cf. Ia, q.115, 0.4, ad 3um ; Ja IJae, q.9, 2.5, ad 3um ; q.77, a.1 ; [Ja Ilae, q.95, 
a.5, ad 2um ; De Ver., q.22, a.9, ad 2um ; III C.G., cap.92 ; Nosiz, H.-D., o.p., loc. cit., I, 
pp.128-129 ; SatmanticensEs, VII, in Jam Ilae, q.77, a.1., nn.5-6, p.572 ; Caseran, 
in Iam I Tae, 4.77, 2.1 ; JOANNES a8. THomA, V, disp.5, a.4, n.14. 

2. Cf. Ia Ilae, q.77, 2.1; De Ver., q.26, 2.10 ; Juanet, Louis, Elucidation d’une 
notion thomiste : Vidée de « redundantia », in La Pensée catholique, n.13 (1950), pp.26-35 ; 
Nost£, H.-D., 0.P., loc. cit., I, pp. 138-140 ; BaNrz, in Iam Ilae, q.9, a.2. 

3. Parfois jusqu’a l’exclusivité au point d’éteindre le libre exercice des autres facultés. 
Cf. IIa IIae, q.178, 2.8, c. et ad 2um; Ja /Jae, q.37, a.1; De Ver., q:26, 2.10; Ila 
IlTae, q.175, a.2 ; q.153, a.2, ad 2um. 

4. Cf. SALMANTICENSES, loc. cit., n.7, p.572; IIIa, g.15, a.9, ad 3um; De Ver., 
q.25, a.4 ; De Malo, q.3, 3.9 ; Sanmanticenses, VII, tr. XIII de vitits et peccatis, disp. 10, 
mn. 90-94, pp.335-337. 

5. Cf. Frevp, §., Au-dela du principe du plaisir (Payot, 1948), p.594 ; Put, Le 7. P., 
La vertu de chasteté, in Seaplanen de la Vie spirituelle, 0.36 (15 févr. 1956), p.19. 
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attiré Vattention et gagné les faveurs d’une volonté ainsi déja affaiblie 
et presque complice qu’il sera facile de séduire en lui présentant un 
objet auquel elle est déja intéressée.' 

Le procédé de séduction déja préludé s’exerce proprement en deux 
temps. Le premier consiste en un conditionnement intellectuel. La 
volonté, en effet, est une faculté aveugle qui suit la raison. L’état - 
passionnel va modifier par redondance les dispositions des sens internes 
représentatifs de la convenance concréte de la passion, et |’intelligence 
étant mue A travers l’intellect agent par les phantasmes, de la modifi- 
cation du jugement d’estimative résultera en elle une semblable 
modification. 

Le second temps doit créer un préjugé favorable 4 la passion 
en modifiant le sujet 4 son égard : c’est ce que le serpent a tellement 
su bien faire avec Eve.2 L’émoi passionnel dont vibre l’appétit 
sensible n’affecte pas cette seule partie de homme, mais le change 
tout entier, et la raison en est que l’appétit animal 4 la différence des 
appétits naturels, existe pour tout le suppdét :* d’une disposition 
affective concréte s’ensuit done qu’apparaft convenable 4 homme ce 
qui hors de cette disposition ne le serait pas.‘ Ainsi conditionnée, la 


1. « Haee via ex parte objecti est tutior : prima ex parte ipsarum potentiarum, hance 
adjuvit ». Caseran, in Iam IJae, q.77, a.1; cf. JoANNES a 8. THoMA, V, disp. 5, a.4, 
nn.47-49 ; SALMANTICENSES, VII, in Iam I Tae, q.77, a.1, n.8, p.573 ; Nosis, H.-D., o.P., 
loc. cit., I, p.148. 


2. «Serpens non solum ostendit et proposuit peccatum, sed etiam inclinavit in 
affectum peccati». Ja, q.81, a.1, ad 3um. Cf. Ja, q.101 ; Ja IJae, q.80 ; Ja q.118 ; 
Ta, q.94, a.4, ad lum. 


3. Cf. Za, q.80, a.1, ad 3um ; SatMantTIcENsEs, V, tr.X, disp.5, n.32, p.518. 


4. « Modus igitur est quod passio afficiens appetitum, afficit proportionaliter, per 
viam redundantiae, phantasiam. Sunt enim, ut in II de Anima dicitur, appetitivum et 
phantasticum animae indistincta loco, entomis decisis attestantibus : et sicut ad linguam 
cholera infectam, gustus judicium erroneum fit, ita ad appetitum passione infectum, 
immutatur phantasia, et judicium etiam aestimativae consequenter. Et quia intellectus 
movetur a phantasmate, consequens est ut a phantasmatibus sic compositis judicio aestima- 
tivae, moveatur intellectus, ad judicandum idem : praesertim quia judicium est de sin- 
gulari, in quo plurimam vim obtinet judicium cogitativae. 

Rursus ex hoc quod appetitus sensitivus passione vehementi afficitur, hic homo 
non solum secundum illam partem, sed absolute mutatur animaliter, et est aliter dispositus. 
Et ratio est quia appetitus animalis est primo propter totum suppositum, ut ex dictis in 
Prima Parte patet : in hoc enim differt ab appetitu naturali singularum potentiarum 
et partium ; et propter hoc datus est a natura animali. Ex hoc autem quod hic homo est 
aliter dispositus, sequitur ut aliquid sit sibi, durante illa dispositione, conveniens, quod 
prius non erat, quodque absolute et secundum rationem est disconveniens : incipit namque 
convenientia ex altero extremorum variato. Ex hoc autem quod aliquid est conveniens 
modo huic sic disposito, sequitur et quod secundum judicium aestimativae et rationis, 
judicet illud sibi nune conveniens : quia qualis wnusquisque est, talis et finis videtur. Et sic 
dispositione subjecti passione facta, mutat judicium rationis de objecto, quod est motivum 
voluntatis. Et sic ex parte objecti, passio movet voluntatem ». Caseran, in Iam Lae, 
q.77,a.1. Cf. Satmanticensss, VII, in Iam Jae, q.77, a.1 ; JOANNES AS. THoma, loc. cit., 
a.4,n.14 ; Ja Ilae, q.9, a.2 ; Careran, inh.l. ; Nostp, H.-D., 0.P., loc. cit., I, pp.141-148. 
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volonté du sujet est toute préte A accorder son « placet » au jugement 
concret de convenance de l’intelligence, A choisir (librement mais 
connaturellement) en faveur de la passion et A s’y abandonner. 

Concernant ce procédé, notons comment la passion a pratiqué 
son ceuvre de séduction sur l’intelligence pour lui faire voir la conve- 
nance concréte du bien passionnel, sur la volonté pour modifier ses 
affections et l’incliner vers elle. Notons aussi comment tout ce qui 
exerce un certain poids sur la passion peut se réduire & son procédé 
séducteur : d’une part la liberté des sens, d’autre part les dispositions 
corporelles et ce qui les affecte (santé, maladie, 4ge, tempérament, 
climat, rayons cosmiques — les astres des Anciens — etc.).! L’in- 
conscient entre dans le jeu d’abord avant de surnager en surface, parce 
qu'il est un état affectif qui déja prédispose le sujet dans son sens ; ? 
et de plus, quand il paraft 4 la conscience, il endosse, comme nous 
avons dit, une représentation qui prend la forme et agit 4 la maniére 
d’une suggestion passionnelle. 

En conséquence, il apparait que l’effet de la motivation incon- 
sciente comme de la passion antécédente est un obscurcissement de la 
raison,* une entrave, ‘ une ligature, > une ignorance pratique * d’une 
raison qui sous les préjugés affectifs se dissimule la valeur authentique 
des choses pour préférer les convenances de la passion : tout n’est 
pas faux assurément dans ses jugements, puisqu’il y a bien quelques 
avantages dans la passion, mais la raison en exagére la portée et se 
raccourcit la vue pour ne juger que de la valeur du bien proposé, 
comme si elle était la seule en cause : la raison se fait « présentiste » 
en abandonnant le sens éternel de ses principes.’?. __ Ainsi prévenue, elle 
participe du déterminisme passionnel, ce qui diminue sa liberté. 
L’acte qui procéde d’elle, perd donc en partie sa qualité d’acte humain ; 
il en est pour autant moins louable ou bl4mable, moins méritoire ou 


1. Cf. Ja, q.83, a.1, ad 5um ; II Sent., d.15, q.1, a.8, ad 4um ; De Ver., q.24, a.1, 
ad 19um ; q.22, a.9, ad 2um. 

2. Cf. Grarron, Henri, o.m.1., Psychanalyses d’hier et @aujourd’ hut (Les Editions du 
Cerf, 1955), pp. 79-80 ; Dusparte, D., 0.P., Psychologie aristotélicienne et psychologie des 
profondeurs, in Supplément de La Vie spirituelle, n.19 (15 nov. 1951), pp.395-397. 

3. Cf. Ia ITae, q.10, a.3, ad 2um ; q.24, a.3, adlum ; De Ver., q.26,a.10 ; Gorrt, T., 
loc. cit., p. 165 ; Noss, H.-D., o.P., loc. cit., I, p.159, II, pp.24-26. 

4, Cf. Ia ITae, g.48, a.3, ad 2um ; q.77, a.1 et 2; Ia, q.95, a.2. 

5. Cf. De Ver., q.28, 2.8 ; Nosix, H.-D., o.p., loc. cit., I, p.159 ; De Malo, q.3, a.10. 

6. Cf. Ia IIae, q.77, a.2 ; q.6, a.8; Ia, q.63, a.1 ; De Malo, q.3, a.8 ; CasETan, in 
Iam Ilae, q.77, a.2 ; SatManticenssEs, VII, in Iam I Tae, q.77, a.2, pp.574-576-;-V seal De 
de beatit., disp.4, nn.10-14, pp.322-325 ; IV, tr.VII de Angelis, disp.10, nn.238 sq., pp. 
665 sq. ; Nosue, H.-D., o.p., La conscience morale (Lethielleux, 1923), pp.202-205, 223-226. 

7. « Ex vehementia passionum in sensuali appetitu existentium obtenebratur ratio 
ut judicet quasi simpliciter bonum id circa quod homo per passionem afficitur ». De Ver., 
q.26, 2.10; Cf. Ja Tae, q.9, 2.2, ad 2um ; De Ver., q.24, a.8; II De Anima, lect.15, 
n.829 ; SuAREz, tome Iv, tr.2 de volunt., disp.3, sectio 3, n.13 (6d Vivés), p.208 ; DE GREEF, 
E., Notre destinée et nos instincts, (Plon, 1945), pp.77-81. 
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déméritoire.! Ce qui n’implique pas toujours qu’il soit moins volon- 
taire, car si la représentation de l’inconscient revét souvent une forme 
de crainte, par exemple dans les scrupules et les phobies qui causent 
Vinvolontaire, souvent aussi elle sera de l’ordre de la concupiscence qui 
au contraire augmente le volontaire.? 


Il. LES CAS EXTRAORDINAIRES : LE VOLONTAIRE NECESSITE 


Nous laissons tomber les malfacons d’ordre physique du registre 
de l’exécution, car elles ne nous posent pas directement le probléme 
de la liberté proprement dite, soit de la liberté d’élection, méme si 
elle en est une condition. La psychiatrie distingue entre la para- 
lysie des membres extérieurs et la catatonie qui ne sait plus vouloir, 
entre l’aphasie et le mutisme.t Nous ne pouvons qu’endosser ces 
distinctions. Les organes d’exécution, en effet, sont soumis passive- 
ment & la sensualité et 4 la volonté sans participer intrmséquement 
de la liberté : ils obéissent sans reproche tant que leurs conditions 
physiques sont suffisantes, et Jusqu’A ce qu’on exerce sur eux une 
contrainte absolue.’ Restons-en done au registre de |’élection. 

Le dynamisme inconscient peut, selon des proportions variables 
pour chaque cas concret, diminuer la teneur en liberté de l’acte humain. 
Pouvons-nous croire que ce dynamisme insidieux devienne si impé- 
tueux qu’il paralyse le libre arbitre? Ce serait un cas de névrose, 
assurément : dans toute névrose, 


Vindépendance de l’inconscient vis-4-vis du conscient s’accentue au point 
de devenir de l’antagonisme. L’irruption des représentations obsédantes 
dans le champ de la conscience n’est pas seulement involontaire, elle est 
incoercible.® 


Mais dans le cas présent, il s’agirait d’une névrose beaucoup plus 
sérieuse ott non seulement les représentations de l’inconscient se 
feraient incoercibles, mais elles envahiraient méme la liberté au point 
que l’amour du bien passionnel représenté serait hors de contréle : 
Virruption prendrait la forme d’une débacle de passion irréductible 


1. Cf. Ia ITae, q.73, 0.6 ; q.77, a.6 ; De Ver., q.26, 2.6 et 7; de Malo, q.3, a.11 ; 
Nostez, H.-D., 0.v., Les passions dans la vie morale, II, pp.72-77, 103-108. 
2. Cf. Ta ITIae, q.6, a.7. 


3. Cf. SALMANTICENSEs, tomus V, tr.X, de vol., disp.2, nn.3-4, p.419. 


4. Barux, Henri, Psychoses et névroses (coll. Que sais-je ?, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1954), pp.5-7. 


; 5. Cf. Ia, q.81, 2.38, ad 2um; Ja IJae, q.56, a.4, ad 3um ; q.74, a.2, ad 3um ; Q. D. de 
Virt., a.4; SALMANTICENSES, VII, tr. XIII de vitiis et peccatis, disp.10, nn.12 sq., pp. 
300 sq. 

6. Dasrez, D'™ R., La méthode psychanalytique et la doctrine freudienne, (2° éd., 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1949), I, p.17. 
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qui non seulement s’imposerait 4 la conscience, mais se ferait prédo- 
minante et usurperait le pouvoir de la personnalité. 

Nous avons déja noté le cas, plus haut, pour faire remarquer 
qu'il n’y a pas la non plus de probléme nouveau : le moraliste a 
toujours reconnu une telle puissance de désintégration & une violente 
poussée passionnelle. Nous avons remarqué aussi comment la psycho- 
logie profonde peut nous faire penser que cette débdcle se produit 
assez souvent, plus souvent qu’on ne l’aurait cru dans la psychologie 
classique. I] nous reste 4 voir pourtant quel serait dans le psychisme 
Veffet d’une irruption si impétueuse de l’inconscient. 

Il peut arriver que le paroxysme passionnel cause une telle 
redondance dans les facultés supérieures que celles-ci en soient littérale- 
ment paralysées. LEst-il besoin de prouver une chose admise commu- 
nément ? Quand la passion surgit subitement et avec fracas, il se 
peut qu’en détraquant les fonctions cérébrales, elles polarise brutale- 
ment l’énergie psychique du sujet, lequel, avant d’avoir méme eu le 
temps de prendre conscience de son état, a déjA commis une stupidité. 
Il s’est produit comme un court-circuit au niveau de la eogitative.! 
Cette action non seulement n’est pas humaine, mais elle ne comporte 
aucun contenu intellectuel et volontaire : si elle mérite le nom de 
volontaire, c’est au sens du volontaire imparfait qu’il faudrait plutot 
dénommer «spontané ».2 Toutefois, il semble qu’on pourrait la 
détecter assez facilement par le mode tout 4 fait irrationnel avec lequel 
elle est posée : non seulement elle procéde stupidement, mais elle est 
si subite que le sujet n’a pu y introduire de composante rationnelle, et 
de plus, au témoignage du sujet, elle se produit sans que celui-ci ait 
pensé en vouloir ou aimer I|’objet. 


* 
* * 


Restreindre l’action inhibitrice de l’inconscient 4 cette action 
« spontanée », ce serait au dire des psychologues modernes dire trop 
peu. N’y a-t-il pas bien des cas ot quelqu’un peut témoigner avoir 
constaté intellectuellement le ferment passionnel qui s’agitait en lui, 
en avoir méme accepté de volonté les suggestions, avoir voulu l’acte 
qui en suivait, et pourtant protester sincérement de son impuissance 
4 contréler chez lui ce déploiement passionnel? En d’autres termes, 
devons-nous toujours conclure de l’acte d’intelligence et volonté a 
Vacte de raison délibérante et de volonté livre? La encore le pro- 
bléme quoique davantage posé par la psychologie moderne, surtout 
par la psychologie des profondeurs, n’est pas spécifique des décou- 
vertes contemporaines, puisqu’il se raméne 4 l’étude du déterminisme 
de la passion. 


1. Cf. Ia Ilae, q.17, a.7. : 
2. Cf. MerxexBacn, I, n.54 ; Joannes as. Tooma, V, disp.3, a.1 n.4. 
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Le lecteur superficiel de saint Thomas pourra répondre oui, tout 
acte de volonté, ici-bas, est libre. Il apportera des textes.! Pourtant, 


il nous faut examiner de prés la doctrine. 
Nous pourrions procéder avec l’argumentation suivante : 


la volonté produit un acte libre ou nécessaire suivant que la raison lui 
propose un bien avec ou sans indifférence ; 
or il peut arriver que la passion influe sur la raison au point de lui cacher 


les limites d’un bien ; 
donc, il peut arriver que la volonté poursuive un bien passionnel sans 


liberté de la refuser. 


Pour bien situer et éclairer notre majeure, référons-nous 4 la 
psychologie de la volonté : étant une faculté de soi aveugle, son fonde- 
ment et racine étant l’intelligence, c’est un jugement de celle-ci qui 
fondera immédiatement l’acte de volonté, et du mode d’étre de ce 
jugement suivra la modalité de l’acte volontaire.? Alors l’indifférence 
du jugement sera la cause propre del’élection : ce jugement est d’abord 
requis pour proposer 4 la volonté un bien dans |’imperfection de ses 
limites, ne forgant par conséquent pas l’amour de la volonté, mais 
susceptible d’étre remplacé par d’autres comme de n’étre simplement 
pas désiré ;* il est requis en plus pour proposer cependant ce bien 
limité comme présentement et de fait convenable 4 la volonté selon 
ses dispositions présentes.‘ Lorsque ést formé ce jugement dernier 
du meilleur bien, la volonté le suit nécessairement, et tant qu’il propose 
ce bien comme pratiquement plus convenable, la volonté ne peut 
s’empécher de le poursuivre : de puissance antécédente, in sensu 
diviso, la volonté demeure libre d’accepter la proposition de |’intelli- 
gence, mais de puissance conséquente, in sensu composito, dans l’acte 
d’application concréte au bien, elle suit nécessairement ce jugement 
qu’elle accepte.® 

Toute intervention qui viendra restreindre |’ampleur de l’indiffé- 
rence de la raison pratique, diminuera pour autant la liberté de 
lélection, et lorsque l’intelligence portera un jugement privé d’indiffé- 


— ae 


1. V.g. cf. Ja, q.82, a.2 ; Ia Tae, q.10, a.2 ; de Malo, q.6 ; de Ver., q.22, a.6. 

2. Cf. La, q.80, a.1 et 2 ; q.82, a.3 et 4; Ja IIae q.8, a.1 ; q.13, a.1 ; q,13, 0.5, ad 
2um ; q.17, a.1, ad 2um ; BaNuz, in Iam IJae, q.9, a.1, dub.2 ; Lorri, Odon, 0.8.B., 
A propos del’ « intellectualisme moral » de saint Thomas d’Aquin, in Psychologie et morale 
au XII¢ et XITI¢ siécles, tome m1 (Abbaye du Mont-César, Louvain, 1949), pp.651-666. 


3. Cf. Ia ITae, q.13, a.6 ; II Sent., d.25, q.1, 0.2. 


4. Cf. Ia ITae, q.13, 2.6, ad 3um ; De Ver., q.24, a.2; BaNXwz, in Iam Tae, q.9, a.1, 
dub.3 ; q.13, 2.6, dub.3 ; Satmanticensgs, V. tr.X, disp.2, n.16, p.425 ; disp.5, n.43, 
Dae ; in Iam Tae, q.13, 2.6, pp.539-540 ; Joannes as. Tooma, V, disp.5, a.4, 
n.51. - 
5. Cf. De Ver., q.24, a.2 ; Satmanricensss, V, tr. [X, disp.4, nn.13-14, pp. 324-325 ; 
tr.X, disp.2, nn.14-18, pp.424-426 ; Lorrin, O., 0.8.B., Morale fondamentale (Desclée et 
Cie, 1954), p.225. 
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rence, lorsqu’elle présentera un bien comme ne comportant aucun 
inconvénient et tout avantage, la volonté n’aura pas de choix, elle ne 
sera plus libre de le choisir ou de le rejeter, son acte procédera néces- 
sairement.! 

Or, avons-nous énoncé dans notre mineure, il peut arriver que la 
passion influence la raison au point de lui cacher les limites d’un bien. 
Nous sayons bien que de soi seuls les mérites du bien infini — ou d’un 
bien nécessairement connexe — peuvent mouvoir nécessairement la 
volonté, car seul il est adéquat 4 sa profondeur, mais il ne le fait que 
pour autant qu'il est proposé comme pratiquement tel par la raison.? 
Par contre, s’il arrivait qu’une cause quelconque vienne troubler le 
fonctionnement normal de la raison pratique et en restreindre l’am- 
pleur, s’il arrivait méme que cette intervention trouble la raison au 
point qu’elle ne puisse pratiquement prendre conscience des limites 
du bien qu’elle propose, dans ce moment précis, il en serait fait de la 
liberté elle-méme.? 

Or, comme nous I’avons étudié plus haut, la passion antécédente 
diminue la liberté par obnubilation de l’intelligence. Ne pouvons-nous 
concevoir cette obnubilation comme parfois si épaisse qu’elle aveugle 
Vintelligence sur les démérites de son objet? C’est ce qu’affirment 
les Carmes en s’appuyant sur saint Thomas lui-méme.‘ Double est 
la connaissance d’une fin: la connaissance parfaite qui atteint la 
raison de fin et la proportion des moyens qui y conduisent : celle-ci 
se trouve chez l’homme 4 |’exclusion de la brute ; et la connaissance 
imparfaite qui ignore la raison de fin comme telle, mais sans délibérer 
connait une fin vers laquelle le sujet se porte subito ; ceci, conclut le 
saint Docteur, convient aussi aux brutes. Cette connaissance impar- 
faite et subite, expliquent les Salmanticenses,® est celle qui ne s’arréte 
pas aux mérites de l’objet, mais se laisse d’emblée ravir par ce qui de soi 
postule un amour libre. Et ailleurs, ils expliquent longuement et 
reprennent le méme mot rapit, qui interpréte leur pensée 4 propos des 
mouvements de sensualité : 


Supponamus igitur, intellectum ita subito rapi ab oblato sibi objecto, 
ut solum percipiat in eo rationem boni delectabilis ex qua habet appetitum 
allicere : neque animadvertat aut discernat pro tunc in tali objecto vel in 


1. Cf. SatMaNTICENSES, V, tr.X, disp.2, n.35, p.482. Méme dans ces cas de non- 
liberté, est requis un jugement de l’intelligence : cf. Saumanticenses, VII, in Jam Ice, 
q.77, 2.1, n.1, p.570 ; CaseTan, in Iam I ae, q.77, a.2, n.2. 

2. Cf. Ia, q.59, a.1 ; q.80,a.2; Ila Ilae, q.24,a.11; Ia Ilae, g.8,a.1; q.13, 0.5, ad 
2Qum ; de Ver., q.24, 2.8 ; Caseran, in Jam, q.82, a.1, n. te in q.82, 2.2, n.2 ; SALMANTI- 
cEensEs, V, tr. IX, disp. 4, n.7, p.320 ; tr.X, disp.1, n.30, pp. ‘415-416. 

3. Cf. SALMAMTICENSES, V, i X, disp.2, nn.22-24, pp. 427-428 ; in Iam JIae, q.10, 
a.3, p.535 ; De Malo, q.3, a.10. ¢ 

4. Cf. Ia ITae, q.6, 0.2. 

5. SALMANTICENSES, V, tr.X, disp.3, n.3, p.467 ; ef. tbid., disp.5, n.43, p.522 ; 
Gonet, Clypeus theologiae thomisticae, tome 10, tr.2, disp.1, a.6 (aniverpias: 1754). 
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exercitio appetendi ipsum aliquid mali, seu disconvenientis, aut impedi- 
mentum alterius boni, vel limitationem ipsam ob quae possit respul : 
certo in eo casu (quem esse frequentissimum experientia cuique notificat) 
cognitio intellectus nihil haberet indifferentiae, sed omnimodam deter- 
minationem, et obligationem ad unum, quod est appetibilitas talis objecti : 
atque adeo neque adesset tunc facultas proxima libere retrahendi motum circa 
illud : sed potius omnimoda necessitas ad ipsum prosequendum. Igitur talis 
prosecutio nullo modo erit libera, sed omnino necessaria et incapax malitiae." 


Pour bien manifester leur intention, les docteurs préciseront qu’il 
s’agit bien alors de connaissance intellectuelle et de mouvement de 
volonté, non seulement de mouvement de l’appétit spontané.? Il 
sagit d’un état de rapt ou la volonté ne se posséde plus mais suit 
aveuglément une raison elle-méme aveuglée dans un état momentané 
de folie passionnelle.* 

Ce mouvement de volonté subit est assimilable aux mouvements 
primo-primi dont il est constamment question en morale 4 propos de la 
sensualité, mais que l’opinion commune admet aussi dans la volonté.* 
Il y a une différence toutefois : le simple mouvement spontané et 
naturel de volonté est subit dans le temps > comme dans sa cause qui 
est lindélibération, tandis que le paroxysme passionnel peut s’étendre 
dans le temps et d’autant plus qu’il est plus violent ; il mérite encore 
Vappellation de subit, non plus physice, mais moraliter, puisque sa 
cause intellectuelle imite le mode indélibéré de la connaissance des 
mouvements primo-primi. De plus, ceux-ci en état normal sont 
facilement réformables, tandis que le volontaire nécessité par la 
passion est irréformable tant que dure l’état de paroxysme et l’affection 
cérébrale correspondante ; ¢ il semble en effet que dans ce cas encore 
la violence de la passion, en raison de l’altération physique qu’elle 
comporte, détraque le fonctionnement normal du cerveau, de sorte que 
les sens internes ne savent présenter comme matériel de l’intelligence 
autre chose que le phantasme passionnel ;7 ainsi conditionnée, |’intel- 


1. Satmanticensss, VII, tr. XIII, disp.10, n. 111, p.344. Cf. Ibid. V, tr.X, disp.3, 
n.1, p.466 ; in Iam Ilae, q.6, a.7, n.8, p.528. 

2. Satmanticensss, VII, loc. cit. ; V, in Jam Ilae, q.10, a.3, p.535. 

3. IIa IJae, q.175, 2.2, ad 2um ; s. ALPHONSE, Theologia moralis, lib.V, tr. de peccatis, 
n.3 (Gaude, II), p.706. 

4. Cf. Satmanticensss, V, tr.X, disp.1, n.22, p.412 ; disp.2, n.13, p.423 ; disp.2, 
n.109, pp.464-465 ; VII, tr.XII, disp.10, n.106 sq., pp.342 sq ; BaNnz, in Iam q.82, a.2, 
dub.2 ; Mupina, Expositio in Iam Iae, q.10, a.3 (ed. Dehuchinum, Venetiis, 1630), p.116 ; 
Syivius, Commentaria in totam Iam IIae S. Thomae Aquinatis, in q.10, a.3 (ed. Verdussen, 
Antverpiae, 1696), pp.104-105 ; Gonrt, Clypeus, III, tr.1, disp.1, art.2, n.19, p.3. 

5. Cf. Satmanricensges, VII, tr.XIII, disp.10, n.135, p.353 ; SAncunz, Th., De 
Matrimonii Sacramento, tomus 1, lib.I, disp.8, n.2 (ed Tivani, Venetiis, 1693), p.23. 

6. Cf. Nosiz, H. D., 0.r., Les passions . . ., I, pp.118-119. 

7. Cf. Ia IJae, q.48, 0.3 ; Ia IIe, q.10, 0.3; Ia Tae, q.77, 3.2, c. sub fine; de 
Malo, q.3, 2.9, c. ; de Ver., q.5, 2.10 ; Nosts, H. D., 0.P., loc. cit., II, pp.13-17. 
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ligence ne peut proposer que la convenance concréte de la passion A la 
volonté qui, de son cété, a déja subi la modification affective du mouve- 
ment passionnel, et ne peut qu’en accepter les propositions séduc- 
trices.1 


Mais on objectera : cette théorie est formellement contraire a 
lenseignement de saint Thomas, et nous n’en prendrons comme 
preuve qu’un seul texte de la Somme : 


Hujusmodi autem immutatio hominis per passionem duobus modis 
contingit. Uno modo sic quod totaliter ratio ligatur, ita quod homo usum 
rationis non habet ; sicut contingit in his qui propter vehementem iram 
vel concupiscentiam furiosi vel amentes fiunt, sicut et propter aliquam 
aliam perturbationem corporalem : hujusmodi enim passiones non sine 
corporali transmutatione accidunt. Et de talibus eadem est ratio sicut 
et de animalibus brutis, quae ex necessitate sequuntur impetum passionis ; 
in his enim non est aliquis rationis motus, et per consequens nec voluntatis. . . 
Et sic aut motus voluntatis non est in homine, sed sola passio dominatur ; 
aut si motus voluntatis sit, non ex necessitate sequitur passionem.? 


C’est en vain, dira-t-on, que l’on voudrait élucubrer un commen- 
taire des lieux plus obscurs du saint Docteur, alors que nous avons un 
texte évident. Cependant, n’oublions pas que ce texte se trouve dans 
la seconde partie de la Somme, ot le moraliste ne s’intéresse pas comme 
tel 4 la nature des choses, mais a l’acte humain et 4 son ordonnance & 
la fin ultime. De plus, le Docteur commun ne nous dit pas qu’il faut 
juger le passionné délirant comme la béte parce qu’il ne pose pas 
d’acte d’intelligence, mais qu’il faut juger de ce passionné comme de la 
béte puisqu’ils ont tous deux une connaissance imparfaite et sont tous 
deux nécessités, celle-ci n’ayant pas de puissance ni d’acte de raison 
ou de volonté, celui-l4 dominé qu’il est par une vie passionnelle débor- 
dante, et suivant en tout la dictée de son imagination comme si elle 
lui montrait le droit chemin. C’est ce que l’on peut voir dans le 
cours de psychologie du saint Docteur : é 


Unde quando intellectus non dominatur, agunt animalia secundum 
phantasiam. Alia quidem quia omnino non habent intellectum, sicut 
bestiae, alia vero quia habent intellectum velatum, sicut homines. Quod 
contingit tripliciter. Quandoque quidem ex aliqua passione irae aut 
concupiscentiae, vel timoris aut aliquid hujusmodi. Quandoque autem 
accidit ex aliqua infirmitate, sicut patet in phreneticis vel furiosis. Quan- 


1. « Quod voluntas in motibus primo primis rapiatur necessario, non provenit 
directe ab appetitu sed ab intellectu proponente objectum sine indifferentia ; quamvis 
ipse appetitus indirecte sit causa hujusmodi propositionis. » SaLMAMTICENSES, VII, 
in Iam I Tae, q.77, a.2, 0.1, p.570. Cf BaNXzz, in Iam I Tae, q.10, 2.2 ; JOANNES As. ees 
V, disp.5, a.5, surtout nn. 12-20. 


2. Ia Ilae, q.10, 4.3, ec. ¢ 
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doque autem in somno, sicut accidit in dormientibus. Ex istis enim causis 
contingit quod intellectus non praevaleat phantasiae, unde homo sequitur 
apprehensionem phantasticam quasl veram.! 


Tel est V’enseignement des commentateurs de saint Thomas : ? 
lorsque l’Aquinate assimile 4 la brute les enfants et les insensés, il a 
uniquement l’intention de le faire dans l’ordre de l’agir, voyant en 
tous l’absence d’acte humain au sens strict du moraliste, abstraction 
faite des raisons de cette absence comme du plan ontologique de la 
vie humaine. Pour ces auteurs, avec saint Thomas, il faut distinguer 
la raison et la volonté comme natures, c’est-a-dire pour autant que la 
raison connatt un bien délectable sans délibérer sur ses mérites de bien 
et que la volonté est mue nécessairement a4 son objet,’ et la raison 
comme raison, la volonté comme volonté, agissant suivant leur mode 
propre qui est actif et libre. Chez l’obsédé passionnel, chez l’insensé, 
V’enfant, le réveur, la raison et la volonté existent et agissent, et en 
ceci, ils se distinguent ontologiquement des brutes ; mais ils sont mus 
aveuglément par impulsion naturelle, asservis au caprice des sens et 
de la sensualité, et pour autant ils sont assimilables aux brutes, sans 
liberté ni moralité.4 Bien plus, ajoute Medina, leur sort est alors 
pire que celui des brutes, puisque celles-ci, étant par nature dépourvues 
de raison, sont dotées de l’instinct, comme de faculté maitresse, et 
pour elles c’est perfection, tandis que l’homme naturellement raison- 
nable, n’a pas ou peu de guidée instinctive :* quand il est intégré, 
Vhomme est plus parfait que la béte, mais sa désintégration est aussi 
plus profonde.® « Ille qui porcos pavit, sub semetipso cecidit ». 7 

1. III, De Anima, lect.6, n.670. 

2. Cf. SALMANTICENSES, V, tr.X, disp.2, n.109, p.465 ; pe Mepicis, Hieronymus, 
0.P., Formalis explicatio, in Iam Ilae, q.10,a.3 (Piget, Parisiis, 1657), p.48 ; MEpINA,o0.P., 
Expositio in Iam I Tae, q.10, a.3, p.116 ; JoANNES aS. THoMa, V, disp.4, a.1, n.12, p.410, 

3. Un appétit est dit naturel quand il procéde d’une forme naturelle sans aucune 
connaissance, 4 la distinction de l’appétit élicite sensitif ou rationnel (ef. Ja, q.19, a.1; 
q-59, a.1 ; q.80, a.1 ; Ia IJae,q.10, a.1, ad lum) ; en ce sens on ne peut parler de la volonté 
comme d’un appétit naturel. Cependant, il existe un mode naturel d’agir, contredistingué 
du mode rationnel libre, et selon lequel une faculté tout en conservant sa nature propre, 
imite parfois le mode nécessaire de l’appétit naturel ; en ce sens on peut dire que Vappétit 
spontané de la brute est naturel, et en ce sens aussi on parle de la raison et de la volonté 
comme natures, puisqu’elles élicitent certains de leurs actes nécessairement, en se portant 
spontanément vers l’objet conforme a leur nature. Cf. Ja, q.60 ; Ia IIae, q.1, 2.2 ; g.8, 
al q.10, a.l et 2; de Ver., q.22, a.5 ; Caseran, in Iam, q.82, 0.1, n.12 ; SALMANTICEN- 
rapid Iam I Tae, q.10, a.1, p.534 ; JoANNES as. THoma, V, disp. 1, a.1, n.44 ; disp.2, 


4. Cf. Ia, q.84, a.8, ad 2um ; IIa ITae, q.154, a.5, ad 2um et ad3um 3 q-172,a.1, ad 
2um ; de Ver., q.12, a.3 ; q.28, a.8, ad 6um ; Mepina, in Iam Ilae, q.10, 2.3, p.116 ; 
BaXxz, in Iam, q.82, a.2, col. 1306. 

5. Dz Greer, E., loc. cit., p.18. > 

6. Mepina, loc. cit., p.117. Cf. Ia, q.77, 0.4 ; q.80, a.1, ad 3um ; q.81, a.3 ; q.82, 
a4; Ia ITae,q.9,a.1 ; g.85,a.38, adlum ; Ja TTae,q.172,a.1,ad3um ; q.175,a.6,ad lum : 
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Concluons done : pour autant que la raison demeure libre et 
affranchie de la passion, pour autant la volonté conserve son libre 
domaine ; aussi, dans homme, ou bien il n’y a pas de mouvement 
de volonté proprement humain, mais la passion régne en mattresse, 
ou bien, s’il y a mouvement humain de volonté, celle-ci est libre de 
suivre ou non la passion : 


Et sic aut motus voluntatis non est in homine sed sola passio domina- 
tur ; aut si motus voluntatis sit, non ex necessitate sequitur passionem.! 


III. LES CAS EXTRAORDINAIRES : LE VOLONTAIRE NECESSITE 
ET LA CONSCIENCE MORALE 


Jusqu’ici, dans un contexte psychologique, nous avons parlé de 
la conscience ou de l’inconscience, comme de modes d’étre des dyna- 
mismes psychiques suivant que ceux-ci sont ou non objets de raison 
et de volonté. Dans le présent article, il s’agit bien plutét de la 
conscience dont parlent les moralistes comme d’un jugement pratique 
de valeur morale, ou encore au sens large, d’un état d’Ame d’ot procéde 
pareil jugement.? 

Nous sommes amenés 4a traiter de la conscience morale par les 
théologiens qui, ayant interrogé les sciences psychologiques et l’expé- 
rience, en sont venus 4 se demander s’il n’y a pas des cas de volontaire 
nécessité ot quelqu’un se rendrait pourtant compte non seulement de 
Vacte lui-méme mais aussi de la valeur morale objective qui y est 
contenue. : ; 

A propos de l’opinion de Socrate qui prétendait que tout péché 
est une ignorance et toute vertu une science, saint Thomas? place a 


la direction de l’acte humain une double science : la science univer-. 


selle qui considére les cas d’espéce et la science particuliére qui juge 
de l’acte concret et dirige l’opération.4 Entre ces deux sciences, il 
peut y avoir opposition de sorte que parfois la premiére Juge d’une 


de Malo, q.6 ; de Ver., q.12, 2.3, ad 19um ; q.22, a.5, ad 3um ; Caseran, in Jam, q.81, a.3 ; 
in Iam ITae, q.10, 2.1, 0.4 ; SALMANTICENSES, V, tr.X, disp.2, n.56, pp.442-443 ; disp. 5, 
nn.32-34, p.518 ; in Iam ITae, q.6, a.2, n.3, p.467. 

7. IIa Ilae, q.175, a.2, ad 2um. 

1. la Tlae,q.10, 8.3;.c; 

2. Cf. Ia, q.79, 2.13 ; II Sent., d.24, q.2, a.4 ; Sarm. Mor., V, tr. XX, cap.3, nn.2-5 
(ed. Pezzana, Venetiis, 1750), pp.7-8 ; MerKexpacn, loc. cit., I, n.120 ; I, n.47 ; Lum- 
BRERAS, P., 0.P., Praelectiones scholasticae in Secundum Partem D. Thomae, IX, De Pru- 
dentia, (Pontificium Athenaeum Angelicum, 1952) n.134 ; Roprico, L., 8.3., Praelectiones 
theologico-morales Comillenses, Tractatus de Conscientia morali, I, nn.269-270, 570-583 
(ed. Sal Terrae, Santander, 1954), pp.102-103, 200-206. ; 


3. Ia IIae, q.77, 2.2 ; de Malo, q.3, a.9. 


4, Cf. III De Anima, lect.16, nn.840-846 ; Ja, q.20, a.1, ad lum ; q.80, a.2,ad3um ; 


Ta IIae q.76, 2.1. 


rr en 
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a 


action comme A faire, et l’autre concrétement enjoindra de Véviter, 
parce qu’elle ne s’arrétera pas actu aux raisons de la premiere. 

Pour expliciter la pensée du Maitre, on peut procéder a des dis- 
tinctions ultérieures. La connaissance universelle est spéculative ' si 
elle porte sur un objet qui de soi n’inclut pas un jugement de conve- 
nance ; celle-ci ne sert pas de régle d’action (méme si elle peut parfois 
s’étendre A un objet d’action) :? non movet sed in quiete est, quia nehal 
de imitando vel fugiendo dicit.s Mais on connait aussi la scence unt- 
verselle pratique, la science morale, dont l’objet est précisément un 
tel jugement de convenance ou de non-convenance morale de l’acte 
humain ; mais parce que ce jugement n’est qu’un commencement de 
norme, parce qu’il n’enjoint pas encore l’opération morale particu- 
liére,4 il équivaut A un jugement spéculatif : movet ut causa prima et 
quiescens.® 

La science particuliére considére un acte concrétisé dans sa 
convenance ou sa répugnance présente,® et partant elle est une con- 
naissance actuellement pratique connotant essentiellement un acte de 
volonté ;7 aussi est-elle moteur d’action comme cause prochaine déja 
engagée dans le mouvement.’ Cependant, d’expérience on constate 
que, souvent, un pécheur, jugeant correctement de la valeur morale, se 
déjuge pourtant 4 toute fin pratique pour se proposer une convenance 
immédiate contraire.* C’est pourquoi on a cru bon de distinguer 


1. Nous excluons la simple perception du bien, laquelle ne comportant pas un juge- 
ment ne peut diriger l’opération. Cf. BaNez, in I am I Tae, q.9, 2.1, dub.3. 

2. Cf. ITI Sent., d.23, a.2, a.8, qa 2 ; III De Anima, lect.14, n.813 ; BaNuz, loc. cit., ; 
de Ver., q.3, 2.8 ; SALMANTICENSES, VI, in Jam Ilae, q.57, 2.5, n.4-7, pp.269-270. 

3. III de Anima, lect.16, n.845 ; Cf. BaNez, in Jam Ilae, q.13, a.6, dub.3 : « judicium 
speculativum non est proxima radix et regula operationis, sed est fundamentum remotum, 
ad quod non necessario sequitur judicium practicum, quod est proxima regula operationis », 

4. « Nota primo quod tam circa universalia, quam circa singularia agibilia potest 
humanus intellectus dupliciter se habere. Uno modo, considerando illa agibilia secundum 
se ipsa, prout consonant vel dissonant legi et rectitudini. Altero modo, comparando illa 
agibilia ad se ipsum, quatenus homini convenientia sunt sic affecto hic et nunc ad bonum 
delectabile et utile. Prima consideratio, quamvis possit dici largo modo practica quia est 
quoddam initium ad opera moralia, sicut philosophia moralis dicitur practica quoniam 
agit de actibus humanis, licet speculative, non tamen est consideratio simpliciter practica 
ad quam sequatur operatio ». BaNnz, in Iam Ilae, q.77, a.2, dub. 2. Cf. III de Anima, 
lect.14, n.814 ; Ja, q.14, a.16 ; De Ver., q.2, a.8 ; q.6, a.1, ad 4um. 

5. III de Anima, lect.16, n.846. Cf. III de Anima, lect.14, nn. 814-815 ; III Sent., 
d.23, q.2, a.3, qa 2; Caseran, in [am Ilae, q.77, 0.2, 0.3 ; BaXez, in Iam I ae, q.9, a.1, 
dub. 3. Ce jugement est pratique habitu, virtute (De Ver., q.3, a.3), non habet principali- 
tatem in operatione (Ia ITae, q.77, a.2, ad lum). 

6. Cf Battez, in Jam ITae, q.9, a.1, dub.3. 


7. «Haec dependet ab appetitu recto et e contra», Cageran, in Iam IIae, q.77, 
a.2, n.3; Cf.Sanmanricensgs, V,tr. LX, disp.1, n.33, pp.220-221 ; VI Ethic., lect.7, n.1200. 

8. Cf. III de Anima, lect.16, n.846. 

9. Cf. De Ver., q.17, a.1, ad 4um ; q.24, a.8 ; SALMANTICENSEs, V, tr.IX, disp.4, 
n.13, p.824 ; Nosix, H.-D., o.p., Le syllogisme moral, in Revue des sciences philoso phiques 
et théologiques, X (1921), pp.561-563. 
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davantage, a l’intérieur de la science particuliére concréte entre celle 
qui porte sur la valeur absolue in se du particulier, et celle qui s’enfonce 
plus loin dans le jugement de convenance du particulier revétu de 
toutes ses circonstances. La premiére, tout en constituant une régle 
prochaine d’opération, 4 vrai dire la derniére dans son ordre de direc- 
tive morale, puisqu’elle dit le dernier mot d’évaluation morale, n’est 
pas immédiatement conjointe 4 l’action ; aussi demeure-t-elle encore 
spéculative A certain point de vue, en ce sens qu’elle imite le mode 
spéculatif de l’intelligence qui raisonne et juge :! elle se contente de 
«faire voir » le point de vue moral « infra limites cognitionis persis- 
tens ».2 Nous avons identifié le jugement de conscience morale anté- 
cédente qui est mesure de valeur morale concréte et intimation en 
vertu de la loi qu’elle applique et promulgue d’une certaine facon au 
sujet.3 

Le tout dernier jugement pratique immédiatement directif de 
élection va plus loin : c’est le jugement d’élection,‘ tout A fait pratique,® 
dont le réle, en plus de faire voir la derniére convenance concréte 
d’un objet aux dispositions psychiques (et non plus seulement morales) 
du sujet, consiste a le faire vouloir,* puisqu’il comporte implicitement 


1. « Quasi adhuc speculando per principia ». De Ver.,q.17, a.1, ad 4um. « Oportet 
quod ille sit praecipuus actus prudentiae, qui est praecipuus actus rationis agibilium ; 
cujus quidem sunt tres actus. Quorum primus est consiliari, quod pertinet ad inventionem ; 
nam consiliari est quaerere, ut supra habitum est. Secundus actus est « judicare de in- 
ventis », et hic sistit speculativa ratio. Sed practica ratio, quae ordinatur ad opus, procedit 
ulterius ; et est tertius actus ejus praecipere. » JJa Ilae,q.47,a.8. Voir d’autres versions 
de ce texte dans |’édition Léonine de la Somme (ex Typographia polyglotta S.C. de Prop. 
Fide, VIII, 1895), p.356. « Ad unum finem ultimum, quod est bene vivere totum, ordinan- 
tur diversi actus secundum quemdam gradum ; nam praecedit consilium, sequitur judicium, 
et ultimum est praeceptum, quod immediate se habet ad finem ultimum. Alii autem duo 
actus remote se habent ». JJa IJae, q.51, a.2, ad 2um. Cf BriLuart, tr. de act. humanis, 
diss.3, a.7 (ed. Lecoffre), IV, p.134 ; BaNez, in Iam IIae, q.77, a.2 ; LUMBRERAS, P., 0.P., 
Conscientia recta venit actus prudentiae, in Doctor communis, VII, (1955), pp.7-20. 

2. II Sent. d.24, q.2, 2.4, ad 2um. Cf Nosiz, H.-D., o.p., La conscience morale, p.55. 

38. Cf. Satmanticensss, VI, tr.XI, disp.1, n.70, p.37. 

4. « Judicium electionis », de Ver., q.24, a.1, ad 17um ; Cf. Ja, q.83, a.3, ad 2um ; 
Ta TTae, q.14, a.1. « Judicium liberi arbitrii », de Ver., q.17, a.1, ad 4um. 

5. « Judicium omnino practicum », SALMANTICENSES, VII, in Iam ITae, q.77, a.1, 
n.8, p.573 ; La distinction entre le jugement de conscience et le jugement d’élection, fondée 
sur saint Thomas lui-méme, est admise par la plupart des auteurs, méme s’ils ne s’entendent 
pas toujours pour l’expliquer, cf. II Sent., d.24, q.2, a.4, ad 2um ; de Ver.,q.17,a.1,ad4um ; 
II Sent., d.39, q.3, a.2, ad 5um ; Nosiz, H.-D., o.r., Le syllogisme moral ; pp.560-564 ; 
item, La conscience morale, pp.52-56 ; Deman, Th., o.p., Somme théologique, La Prudence, 
(éd. de La Revue des Jeunes, 1949), pp.504-506 ; Lorrin, Odon, 0.8.B., Psychologie et 
morale ..., III, pp.664-665 ; Morale fondamentale, passim, surtout, pp.223-227, 29,159 ; 
LumsBreras, P., 0.P., Conscientia venit...», pp.14-15 ; item, De Prudentia, nn.139-143 ; 
Merxexsacu, I, n.200. Quelques auteurs pourtant s’y opposent, cf. Lotrrin, Morale 
fondamentale, pp.223-224. 

6. « Dicendum quod judicium conscientiae et liberi arbitrii quantum ad aliquid dif- 
ferunt, et quantum ad aliquid conveniunt. Conveniunt enim quantum ad hoc quod 
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un précepte en vertu de la volonté elle-méme qui le charge d’affec- 
tivité.} 


* 
* * 


Ces divers jugements, tous requis pour la rectitude de l’opération, 
ne s’impliquent pas nécessairement |’un l’autre. On comprend qu’ils 
puissent méme s’opposer, puisqu’ils ne sont pas de méme ordre.2 Il se 
peut d’abord qu’une science universelle coexiste 4 une ignorance parti- 
culiére. Comment cela arrive-t-il? D’abord, on pourrait dire que 
connaissant l’universel, quelqu’un ne prend pas conscience de tout son 
contenu implicite : par exemple, on peut trés bien savoir qu’il ne 
faut pas tuer son prochain, mais l’euthanasie?... Cependant il 
s’agit 14 encore d’une ignorance spéculative qui de fait redonde en 
ignorance universelle.? Saint Thomas lorsqu’il parle de l’opposition 
entre science universelle et science particuliére, veut plutét dire qu’il 
peut arriver que connaissant spéculativement bien |’aspect moral d’un 
acte dans un universel atteint selon tout son contenu, quelqu’un en 
ignore pratiquement cette moralité puisqu’il juge que pour lui, dans 
ses dispositions concrétes présentes, le bien n’est pas bon ni aimable : 
de ces deux jugements, le premier appartient 4 l’ordre essentiel intem- 
porel de la loi divine (qui ne nécessite la volonté que dans la certitude 
d’une vision intuitive),‘ le second a l’ordre des préférences affectives 
existentielles.® 

De plus, la science particuliére que Cajetan appelle absolue (le 
jugement de conscience) peut pour des raisons analogues s’opposer 4 
la science particuliére relative (jugement d’élection). C’est la doctrine 


utrumque est de hoc particulari actu ; competit autem judicium conscientiae in via qua 
est examinans ; et in hoc differt judicium utriusque a judicio synderesis et differunt judi- 
cium conscientiae et liberi arbitrii, quia judicium conscientiae consistit in pura cognitione, 
judicium autem liberi arbitrii in applicatione cognitionis ad affectionem : quod quidem 
judicium est judicium electionis ». De Ver., q.17, a.1, ad 4um. Dom Lottin propose une 
autre version. Nous nous demandons encore pourquoi. Cf. Morale fondamentale, pp.225, 
440. 

1, Cf. Caseran, in Jam IIae, q.77, 2.2, nn.2-3 ; Nosux, H.-D., 0.r., La conscience 
morale, p.213 ; SauMANTicEensgEs, IV, tr. VII, disp.10, n.252, p.672. 

2. Opposition indirecte et médiate. Cf. SatmanricensEs, VII, in Iam J Tae, q.77, 
a.2 0.3, p.575. 


3. Cf. Sarmanticenses, VII, in Jom IJae, q.77, a.2, nn.2-3, pp.574-575 ; V..tr.IX, 
disp.4, n.10, p.322. 


4. Cf. De Ver., q.24, a.8 ; Joannus as. Toma, V, disp.5, a.5, n.23, p.520 ; Sa- 
MANTICENSES, V, tr.[X, disp.4, n.7, p.320. 


5. « Rationem vero tangit Cajetanus in praesenti ad finem commentarii : quia eo 
ps> quod unum ex praedictis judiciis sit speculativum, et aliud practicum, non sunt de 
eodem secundum idem, neque dictant formaliter de eadem propositione, sed de diversis ». 
Satmanticensis, VII, in Iam I Tae, q.77, 0.2, n.8, p.575 ; Caseran, in h.l., n.5. Aussi 
ne répugne-t-il pas que ces deux actes coexistent. actuellement dans une méme raison, cf. 
Savmanticensgs, VII, loc. cit., ; BaXez, in Jam I Tae, q.77, a.2 dub.2, 1a conclusio ; Ja, 
q-63, a.1 ad 4um ; [Ja JJae, q.51, 0.3, ad 2um. 
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constante A laquelle nous nous sommes référés souvent et que saint 
Thomas explique en montrant que chez le pécheur il y a deux syllo- 
gismes pratiques, le premier concluant a la conscience, et le second au 
jugement d’élection.!. Ces deux actes ne sont pas non plus du méme 
ordre, et puisque le premier garde une allure du savoir spéculatif, il en 
conserve aussi un peu de la quiétude intellectuelle.? 


* 
* * 


Mais sous quelles influences se produit cette dissociation? Saint 
Thomas nous répond que, d’abord, le pécheur peut simplement ne pas 
vouloir considérer les raisons morales (par négligence ou paresse intel- 
lectuelle — péché d’ignorance, ou par mauvaise volonté — péché de 
malice) ; 4 mais, d’autres fois, c’est qu’il est occupé ailleurs : ainsi la 
passion accapare son homme, soit par redondance, soit par proposition 
d’objet contraire alléchant, soit par altération corporelle nouant le 
jugement. 

La passion, en effet, exerce sur la vie spéculative une pression 
beaucoup moins forte que sur la vie pratique. A vrai dire, sur la 
raison spéculative, son influence est extérieure ; elle peut nuire 4 
Vapplication scientifique en distrayant l’esprit et lui suggérant que ce 
serait si bon de faire autre chose,® mais elle n’est pas corruptrice de 
Vobjet de spéculation dans la spécification duquel n’entre pas la 
disposition affective.* La chose est claire quand il s’agit d’un objet 
de pure spéculation, comme les mathématiques,’ mais on doit la tenir 
méme si l’objet entretient quelque rapport avec la vie morale, domme 
l’existence de Dieu ou les conclusions de la science morale,® quoique 
dans ce cas le déréglement des passions puisse indirectement engendrer 
une mauvaise foi scientifique préjudiciable 4 la vérité de ses déductions. 


1. Cf. De Malo, q.3, a.9, ad 7um ; II Sent., d.24, q.2, a.4 ; VII Hthic., lect.3, nn.1345- 
1347 ; Nosix, H.-D., o.r., Les passions ..., I, pp.150-155 ; ttem, La conscience morale, 
pp.49-63. 

Cf. Bakez, in Iam I Tae, q.77, a.2, dub.2. 

. Ia IIae, q.77, a.2 ; de Malo, q.3, 2.9. 

. Cf. Ia IIae, q.78, a.1, ad lum ; Satmanticensss, V, tr.IX, disp.4, n.18, p.324. 
. Cf. Ia, q.1, a.1 ; [la Ilae, q.2, 2.4; 1 C.G. cap.4 ; IV C.G., cap.52. 

6. « Actus speculativae rationis, secundum quod est voluntarius, cadit sub electione 
et consilio, quantum ad suum exercitium, et per consequens cadit sub ordinatione pruden- 
tiae ; sed quantum ad suam speciem, prout comparatur ad objectum, quod est verum 
necessarium, non cadit sub consilio, nec sub prudentia ». JJa /Jae, q.47, a.2, ad 2um ; 
ef. CaseTAN, in h.l. ; Ia IIae, q.57, 2.5, ad 8um ; Caseran, in hl. ; Ia Ilae, -q.53, a.1 ; 
q.64, a3.  « Scientia est in sola ratione ». Ila Ilae, q.47, a.16, ad lum. 

7. Cf. III de Anima, lect.14, n.813. 

8. « Et propter hoc etiam peccatum in actionibus accidit, quando opinio in parti- 
culari operabili corrumpitur propter aliquam delectationem, vel propter aliquam aliam 
passionem, quae talem universalem opinionem non corrumpit ». III de Anima, lect. 16, 
n.846. - 
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Mais la disposition affective entre dans la spécification méme 
de la vérité pratique.! Et comme l’appétit sensible suborne facilement 
la volonté, la passion peut corrompre la prudence de par Vintérieur.” 
Toutefois, parce que dans la raison pratique, la conscience représente 
la fonction de pure connaissance, et qu’elle participe pour ainsi dire 
aux droits de V’intellectualité spéculative, elle est beaucoup moins 
perméable A la poussée affective que le Jugement d’élection, et souvent 
saura-t-elle se préserver de la contamination passionnelle. C est 
pourtant sur le jugement d’élection, immédiatement appliqué a Vaction 
et chargé de l’affectivité du sujet, que la passion exercera son influence 
prépondérante* pour lui faire ignorer pratiquement son vrai bien et 
choisir la délectation.* 


Aussi ne faut-il pas s’étonner que la passion parfois devienne si 
violente qu’elle emporte dans un déterminisme irrésistible le dernier 
jugement de la raison pratique, sans atteindre gravement la sérénité 
de la conscience et de la science morale.’ Est-ce 4 dire que ce soit le 
cas fréquent? On ne doit pas d’une part présumer trop facilement 
contre le fonctionnement normal de nos facultés, nous en reparlerons. 
D’autre part, le jugement de conscience n’est pas facile 4 isoler de la vie 
pratico-pratique et de la passion : son élément naturel est la réflexion 


1. « Affectus transit in conditionem objecti». Cf. Za Ilae, q.57, a.5, ad 3um ; 
q.64, a.3 ; CaseTan, in IIam Ilae, q.57, a.5 ; g.77, a.2, 0.38; JOANNES AS. THOMA, V, 
disp.16, a.4 ; III de Anima, lect.15, nn.820-821 ; VII Fthic., lect.2, n.1131. 

2. Cf. Ja Ilae q.58, a.5; JIae IIae, q.47,a.16 ; 2.16, ad 2um ; q.51, 2.3 ; q.53, 2.6 ; 
q.153, a.5 ; De Malo, q.12, a.1 ; q.15, a.4 ; Nosin, H.-D., o.r., Les passions . . ., II, p.24. 

3. « Et ideo contingit quandoque quod judicium liberi arbitrii pervertitur, non 
autem conscientiae ; sicut cum aliquis examinat aliquid quod imminet faciendum et 
judicat, quasi adhuc speculando per principia, hoc esse malum, utpote fornicari cum hac 
muliere ; sed quando incipit applicare ad agendum, occurrunt undique multae circumstan- 
ciae ad ipsum actum, utpote fornicationis delectatio, ex cujus concupiscentia ligatur ratio, 
ne ejus dictamen in ejus rejectionem prorumpat. Et sic aliquis errat in eligendo, et non 
in conscientia ; sed contra conscientiam facit : et dicitur hoc mala conscientia facere, in 
quantum factum judicio scientiae non concordat ». De Ver., q.17, a.1, ad 4um. 

4. « Ignorantia malae electionis, vel ex passione, vel ex habitu proveniens ». Ja JJ ae, 
q.6, a.8. 


5. « Ille qui est in passione constitutus non considerat in particulari id quod scit in 
universali, inqguandum passio impedit talem considerationem. Impedit autem tripliciter : 
primo quidem per quamdam distractionem, sicut supra expositum est ; secundo per 
contrarietatem, quia plerumque passio inclinat ad contrarium hujus quod scientia univer- 
salis habet ; tertio per quamdam immutationem corporalem, ex qua ratio quodammodo 
ligatur, ne libere in actum exeat ; sicut etiam somnus vel ebrietas, quadam corporali trans- 
mutatione facta, ligat usum rationis. Et quod hoc contingat in passionibus, patet ex hoc 
quod aliquando, cum passiones multum intenduntur, homo amittit totaliter usum rationis $ 
multi enim propter abundantiam amoris et irae sunt in insaniam conversi. Et per hune 
modum passio trahit rationem ad judicandum in particulari contra scientiam quam habet 
in universali » Ja I Jae, q.77, a.2. 
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sereine,’ surtout dans les cas plus intriqués ot la négligence d’une 
moindre circonstance peut la fausser et le moindre amour passionnel 
la faire douter ;? au surplus, A force de se laisser entrainer par l’appétit 
inférieur 4 l’encontre de son jugement, on finit par céder sur les princi- 
pes et a penser comme l’on vit. Qu’il nous suffise pour l’instant 
d’avoir établi que la dissociation science-conscience, conscience-juge- 
ment pratique est une chose possible, et que la passion peut enchatner 
le tout dernier jugement pratique sans nécessairement nuire substan- 
tiellement 4 la conscience ni & la science. 


IV. COMPLEMENTS DE DOCTRINE 


Pour que la doctrine déja exposée soit compléte, nous devons lui 
apporter certaines précisions. Dans les cas ordinaires, avons-nous dit, 
la motivation inconsciente peut étre occasion d’acte bon, comme aussi 
elle peut diminuer la liberté en la prévenant ; en des cas extrarodi- 
naires, elle peut aller jusqu’a enrayer complétement la libre détermi- 
nation de la volonté, malgré peut-étre que subsiste encore la lucidité 
du jugement de conscience. Mais ce serait s’abuser que d’oublier 
la possibilité du volontaire causal et du volontaire indirect. L’obser- 
vateur averti sait découvrir les conflits inconscients cachés sous 
certaines réactions émotionnelles ; il 


se gardera pourtant, suivant la remarque du Pére Beirnaert, de porter 
nécessairement un verdict d’irresponsabilité absolue, car, méme motivée 
inconsciemment, un comportement de cette sorte peut avoir une dimension 
selon laquelle il mérite la qualification de péché. Différents niveaux de la 
personnalité peuvent étre engagés dans le méme et unique acte.‘ 


Et d’abord, une émotion peut 4 un moment donné échapper & 
tout contréle de la volonté et ressortir pourtant d’une activité précé- 


1. « Necesse est ut semper ira et omnis hujusmodi passio judicium rationis impediat, 
quia anima maxime judicare potest veritatem in tranquillitate quadam mentis ; unde 
Philosophus etiam dicit quod in quiescendo fit anima sciens et prudens ». De Malo, q.12, 
a.l. Cf. Ia Ilae, q.44, a.2. 

2. « Cet acte est parmi les plus élevés de notre psychologie mentale. C’est un juge- 
ment et, par conséquent, une synthése précédée d’analyse, la conclusion d’un raisonnement 
déji compliqué ». Nosiz, H.-D., o.p., La conscience morale, p.116. Cf. item, Les pas- 
stons ..., II, p.24. 

3. «Il faut vivre comme on pense, sinon, tét ou tard, on finit pas penser comme on 
a vécu ». BouraGet, Paul, Le démon du midi, a la fin. — 

Cf. S. Tuomas, in Rom. XII, lect.1, v.2. 

C’est pourquoi le meilleur reméde & la conscience large est la purification des affec- 
tions déréglées, et & la conscience scrupuleuse l’humble docilité 4 son directeur. Cf. 
MerKELBACH, II, nn.121, 126. 

4. BEIRN AERT, Louis, s.J., Pratique de la direction spirituelle et psychanalyse, in 
Direction spirituelle et psychologie (Etudes carmélitaines, 1951), p.321. 
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dente, volontaire, elle, et libre. Il s’agit du volontaire in causa. Le 
théologien ne sait pas si les dynamismes refoulés de Vinconscient 
peuvent eux-mémes avoir été causés par l’activité consciente, il appar- 
tient au psychologue de l’affirmer ou le nier ; il peut affirmer pourtant 
qu’un état psychologique de refoulement étant établi, il reléve de la 
régle des mceurs d’en déclencher consciemment et librement Vactivité 
incoercible, 4 la fagon de l’apprenti-sorcier qui évoquant |’esprit des 
eaux ne peut dans la suite en conjurer les méfaits. On doit en effet 
réputer volontaire et libre l’effet prévu d’une cause librement posée : 
ainsi, par exemple, on imputera son ébriété a celui qui se place libre- 
ment dans de telles circonstances qu’il réveillera les conflits intimes 
qui le portent irrésistiblement 4 boire.? 

Peut-étre oublie-t-on souvent de considérer ce volontaire causal, 
comme aussi le volontaire indirect quis’y réduit équivalemment. Car 
la raison et la volonté peuvent indirectement se préter 4 une complicité 
passive envers les désordres de |’émotivité en n’intervenant pas comme 
il serait de leur devoir quand la pulsion incriminée comporte une réper- 
cussion d’ordre moral. A toutes fins pratiques, sur le plan non plus 
de la causalité physique, mais des relations morales, secundum aestima- 
tionem communem hominum, le sujet qui sciemment et librement laisse 
grandir en luil’émotion envahissante pour exploser en fracas passionnel 
incontrélable, en porte la pleine responsabilité, quelle que soit la source 
profonde de cette émotion ; la hiérarchisation naturelle des facultés, 
en effet, exige que la raison maintienne le pouvoir tant qu’il est 
possible ; toute démission en cet ordre ne saurait esquiver le blame 


1. « Dicendum quod secundum hoc solum actus aliquis qui de genere suo est malus 
totaliter a peccato excusatur, quod totaliter involuntarius redditur. Unde, si sit talis 
passio quae totaliter involuntarium reddat actum sequentem, totaliter a peccato excusat ; 
alioquin non totaliter. Circa quod duo consideranda videntur : primo quidem, quod 
aliquid potest esse voluntarium vel secundum se, sicut quando voluntas directe in ipsum 
fertur ; vel secundum suam causam, quando voluntas fertur in causam, et non in effectum, 
ut patet in eo qui voluntarie inebriatur ; ex hoc enim quasi voluntarium ei imputatur quod 
per ebrietatem committit. » Ia IIae, q.77, 2.7. 

« Posito quod ratio sit ligata per passionem, necesse est quod sequatur perversa 
electio ; sed in potestate voluntatis est hoc ligamen rationis repellere. Dictum est enim 
quod ratio ligatur ex hoc quod intentio animae applicatur vehementer ad actum appetitus 
sensitivi ; unde avertitur a considerando in particulari id quod habitualiter in universali 
cognoscit. Applicare autem intentionem ad aliquid vel non applicare, in potestate volun- 
tatis existit. Unde in potestate voluntatis est quod ligamen rationis excludat. Actus 
ergo commissus, qui ex tali ligamine procedit est voluntarius, unde non excusatur a culpa 
etiam mortali. Sed si ligatio rationis per passionem in tantum procederet, quod non 
esset in potestate voluntatis hujusmodi ligamen removere, puta si per aliquam animae 
passionem aliquis in insaniam verteretur, quidquid committeret, non imputaretur ei ad 
culpam, sicut nec alii insano. Nisi forte quantum ad principuum talis passionis quod fuit 
voluntarium : poterat enim voluntas a principio impedire ne passio in tantum procederet ; 
sicut homicidium per ebrietatem commissum imputatur homini ad culpam, quia principium 
ebrietatis fuit voluntarium.» De Malo, q.3, a.10. Cf. SanMANTIcENSEs, VII, tr.13, 
disp. 10, n.14, p.301 ; Vanpervett, J. H., o.7.m. and ODENWALD, Robert P., Psychiatry 
and Catholicism, (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New-York, 1952), pp.356-357. 
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d’une défaite morale, plus ou moins grave, suivant le degré de négli- 
gence admise et la gravité des effets qui peuvent s’ensuivre.! 


* 
* * 


Par ailleurs, souvent on apportera assez de diligence & maintenir 
Yordre dans ses facultés pour ne pas encourir de blame grave, et 
pourtant, l’homme sincére reconnaftra avoir quelque peu glissé vers 
l’élément passionnel et en avoir permis en lui une infiltration insubor- 
donnée a laquelle il aurait pu, avec une surveillance plus serrée, fermer 
définitivement la voie : il s’agit dans le cas de ces actes imparfaits et 
transitoires? que la morale a catégoriés sous le nom de motus secundo 
primi.’ Ils viennent de ce que l’attention du sujet n’est pas compléte- 
ment éveillée au probléme moral en cause mais demeure encore resser- 
rée dans la considération du bien délectable en raison d’un obstacle 
quelconque comme la distraction, l’ébriété partielle, le demi-sommeil 
ou le délire passionnel, qui couvre son intelligence d’un voile subtil et 
la maintient dans une pénombre crépusculaire. I] en découle un juge- 
ment instable qui ne saurait suffire 4 diriger fermement les attitudes 
de la volonté libre.¢ Ces actes ne peuvent engager l’homme dans ses 
options d’importance comme I’orientation de sa vie vers une fin ultime, 
le choix d’un état définitif, etc. Par contre, ils comportent déja une 


1. « Secundo considerandum est quod aliquid dicitur voluntarium directe vel indi- 
recte ; directe quidem id in quod voluntas fertur ; indirecte autem illud quod voluntas 
potuit prohibere, sed non prohibet ». Ja JIae, q.77, a.7. ° 

Cf. JoANNES AS. THOMA, V, de actibus humanis, disp.3, 2.3 ; SALMANTICENSES, VII, 
tr. XIII, disp.10 dub.5, pp. 371-184 ; Bituart, IV, tr. de act. hum., diss. 1, a.4. 

2. « Actus imperfectus et transiens». Saumanticenses, VI, in Iam Ilae, q.77, 
a.2, n.4, p.575. Cf. Ia IIae, q.74, 2.3, ad 3um. 

3. « Praemittendum est 1. in voluntate triplicem esse motum qui quamvis varie 
appellari et explicari soleant, at melius Almain. 1.3 mor.c.24 et Petr. de Soto de inst. Sacer. 
tract, de discrim. peccatorum, lect.8, sic explicant : Quidam est primo primus, qui ita celer 
est, ut nullo pacto sit in hominis potestate illum cohibere, et sic non est liber, nec in hoc 
aliqua culpa reperiri potest : alius est secundo primus, qui impediri et cohiberi potest, 
sed sub tenui libertate : in hoc motu culpa lethalis inveniri non potest, quia imperfecte 
liber est, bene tamen culpa venialis cum aliqua libertate gaudeat. Alius est perfectus, et 
deliberatus pleneque liber, qui ex ratione dirigente, et voluntate libera procedit : et in hoc 
invenitur plena ratio culpae». SAncuEz, Th., s.., De Santo Matrimonii Sacramento, 
tomus 1, lib.1, disp.8, n.2, p.23. 

«Per primo primos intelligunt motus praecedentes omnem advertentiam rationis, 
in quibus nihil est malitiae sed sunt penitus necessarii. Et per secwndo primos intelligunt 
eos, qui fiunt cum aliquali et semiplena advertentia aut deliberatione : atque adeo solum 
sunt liberi imperfecte : in quibus potest esse malitia dumtaxat venialis.. Per deliberatos 
vero illos, qui supponunt plenam deliberationem, et advertentiam ; suntque proinde 
capaces malitiae mortalis. » Satmanricenses, VII, tr. XIII, disp.10, n.108, p.343. 

4. Cf, Satmanticenses, VII, tr.XIII, disp.10, n.136, p.354 ; Saum. Moratss, V, 
tr.XX de princ. moral., cap.13, nn.1-11, p.49-50 ; BILLuaRt, IV, tr. de pecc., diss.8, art.3, 
@ 3, petes 1°, p.429 ; Nos, H.-D., 0.P., Les passions ..., II, pp.23-27, 66-70 ; JoANNES 
As. THoma, VII, disp. 23, a.3. 
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certaine délibération, ils ont quelque chose de l’élection, aussi se 
réduisent-ils, quoique imparfaitement, a la catégorie des actes humains, 
sans en jouir du plein statut. 

L’acte humain au sens plein du mot suffit de soi, par contre, & 
engagement d’une vie, car il est posé avec une délibération substan- 
tiellement entiére, suffisante pour que le sujet puisse rendre le témoi- 
gnage d’avoir considéré le probléme en cause et les circonstances dont 
il est ordinairement revétu, et miri son jugement avec fermeté et 
constance. 

Quand, donc, nous admettons qu’il peut se présenter des cas de 
volontaire non libre, causés par la passion, nous ne voulons pas, c’est 
entendu, parler du volontaire des motus secundi, qui est le volontaire 
parfait des moralistes... Nous ne parlons méme pas du volontaire 
imparfait des actes secundi primi, qui déja participent de l’acte 
humain ; mais bien des mouvements premiers précédant toute délibé- 
ration indifférente de l’intelligence, et suivant un Jugement déterminé 
de cogitative ou méme de raison pratique. Ce sont de tels mouve- 
ments qu’on peut (sans engager ici la fameuse dispute des mouvements 
de sensualité), déclarer exempts de faute, méme si objectivement ils 
débordent les mesures de la modération ou que leurs effets sont 
néfastes, car on n’y trouve pas les éléments subjectifs de volontariété 
libre fondant la moralité. 

* * & 

Il faut ici prendre garde 4 une méprise, car il y a souvent confusion 
dans les esprits les plus simples, et il faut s’étonner de la retrouver 
parfois par distraction chez des théologiens professionnels. Quand un 
acte sortant de ’homme n’est volontaire, tant soit peu, ni directement, 


1. Outre le volontaire imparfait ou spontané de la nature animale, qui se distingue 
du volontaire parfait ou rationnel, les théologiens identifient 4 lV’intérieur du volontaire 
rationnel le volontaire imparfait (imparfaitement rationnel) des mouvements premiers et 
secondo-premiers, et le volontaire parfait (parfaitement rationnel) qui procéde d’une 
connaissance miirie, et se divise en nécessaire, celui de la vision béatifique (éminemment 
libre, virtualiter) et en volontaire libre (formaliter) qu’on trouve dans l’acte humain propre- 
ment dit. On peut résumer la matiére en un schéma comme suit : 

spontané 
volontaire 
rationnel 
imparfaitement rationel imparfait 
( sans liberté 
| avec liberté 
partielle 
parfaitement rationel 
libre 
nécessaire 
Cf. Joannes as. Tuoma, V, disp.3, a.2 ; SALMANTICENSES, V, tr.X de volunt., 
disp.1 et 3; Gone, Clypeus, ILI, tr.2, disp.1, a.1 ; Brtuart, IV, tr. de actibus humanis, 
diss.1, a.1 et 2 ; Sudruz, IV, tr.II de volunt., disp.1, sect.3, pp.168-174. 


parfait 
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ni indirectement, ni dans sa cause, on ne peut plus parler d’acte 
humain proprement dit, car il ne procéde pas suivant le mode propre 
A homme d’opérer : il appartient alors 4 une catégorie infra-humaine, 
A la catégorie des déterminismes que le théologien appelle actus 
hominis, pour dire qu’ils viennent tout de méme d’un suppét humain.? 

N’étant pas humain, cet acte ne doit pas non plus porter le quali- 
ficatif de bon ou de mauvais : on aurait bien tort de conclure que 
n’étant pas péché, l’acte de volontaire nécessité devient un acte bon ; 
c’est & peine s’il mérite l’épithéte d’indifférent. En effet, la bonté, la 
malice, l’indifférence sont des appellations de moralité laquelle est la 
relation d’un acte 4 sa fin ultime.? I] reste done qu’elles reposent sur 
la liberté de l’acte humain comme sur leur fondement, au point que 
sans liberté on ne saurait parler de moralité, puisque c’est par sa 
volonté libre que homme tend vers sa fin. Tout au plus peut-on 
parler d’indifférence au sens que cet acte est infra-moral, « amoral », 
soit en dehors du genre méme de la moralité, ne disant dans sa condi- 
tion subjective aucun rapport 4 une régle des mceurs.! 

Si, en effet, le cas d’ignorance invincible permet de conjuguer 
avec une moralité objectivement mauvaise une moralité subjective- 
ment bonne, c’est qu’il s’agit d’un tout autre probléme, celui de la 
moralité dissociée ot l’erreur spéculative justifie du péché tandis que 
la vérité pratique fonde la moralité d’un acte intérieur concrétement 
bon. L’acte nécessité, par contre, dans sa situation concréte est 
exclu du genre moral.® 

Gaston VENNEsS, ptre. 


1. «Illae ergo actiones proprie humanae dicuntur quae ex voluntate deliberata 
procedunt. Si quae autem aliae actiones homini conveniant, possunt dici quidem hominis 
actiones, sed non proprie humanae, cum non sint hominis, inquantum esthomo.» Ia IJae, 
q.1, a.1. 

2. Cf Joanngs As. THOMA, V, de bonitate et malitia, disp.9 ; SatManticeNnsES, VII 
tr. XI, disp.1, dub.3, pp.21-29 ; Satm. Mor., V, tr. XX de princtpiis moralitatis, nn.1-8, 
pp.1-3 ; Brniuakrt, IV, tr. de act. humanis, diss.4, a.1, pp.136-138. 

3. Cf. Ja IIae, q.1, 2.2; Brttu art, loc. cit.,; Saum. Mor., loc. cit., nn.9-21, pp.3-5 ; 
JOANNES As. THOMA, loc. cit., disp. 8, a.1. 

4. « Necesse est omnem actum a deliberativa ratione procedentem, in individuo 
consideratum, bonum esse vel malum. Si autem non procedit a ratione deliberativa, sed 
ex quadam imaginatione (sicut cum aliquis fricat barbam, vel movet manum aut pedem), 
talis actus non est proprie loquendo moralis vel humanus, cum hoc habeat actus a ratione ; 
et sic erit indifferens, quasi extra genus moralium actuum existens.» Ja IJae, q.18, a.9; 
Cf. Ia Ilae, q.24, a.1; De Verit., q.28, 2.3, ad 7um; Saumanricenses, VII, tr. XIII, 
disp.10, n.107, p.342 ; VI, tr.XI, disp.1, n.10, p.8. 

5. Nous ne parlons pas de l’acte nécessaire du volontaire parfait, lequel, spécifié et 
mt par la raison parfaite de bien, finalise les actes libres et 4 ce titre entre comme principe 


dans le genre moral. 
Cf. Gonet, Clypeus, III, tr.1, de fine ult., disp.1, n.15, p.3. 


(3) 


A ‘Trivial’ Reading of Hamlet 


Both Shakespeare and his audience were accustomed by their 
schooling to read a work in terms of the trivium (grammar, logic, and - 
rhetoric). That their school habits were carried into adult life and 
onto the stage is evident,’ for example, in Jonson’s The Alchemist 
when Subtle expostulates with Kastril : 


O, this’s no true Grammar, 
And as ill Logick ! You must render causes, child, 
Your first, and second [ntentions, know your canons, 
And your divisions, moodes, degrees, and differences, 
Your praedicaments, substance, and accident, 
Series externe, and interne, with their causes 
Efficient, materiall, formall, finall, 
And ha’ your elements perfect. (IV.11.21) 


Subtle offers to teach Kastril how to quarrel : 


T’ll ha’ you to my chamber of demonstrations, 
Where I’ll show you both the Grammar, and Logick 
And Rhetorick of quarreling ; my whole method, 
Drawne out in tables. (IV.ii.63) 


Rhetoric is the art of finding in any subject matter the available 
means of persuasion. Three modes of persuasion are possible : ethos, 
logos, and pathos. 

Ethos is the persuasion exerted upon the minds and hearts of the 
audience by the personal character. of the speaker causing them to 
believe in his truth, his ability, his good will toward them. Both 
logos and pathos promote ethos, for people more readily believe and 
trust a speaker who reasons clearly and cogently (logos) and who cre- 
ates in them a friendly and sympathetic attitude toward himself and 
what he has to say (pathos) ; spontaneous and genuine feeling in him 
begets a like feeling in them and convinces them of his sincerity. 
Although ethos has special reference to the speaker, logos to the speech, 
and pathos to those spoken to, all three modes of persuasion are intrin- 
sic to the speech, all are under the control of the speaker, and the 
measure of success of all three is the effect on the hearers.? 


1. For detailed evidence see my Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts of Language (New York, 
1947) and T. W. Baxpwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greek, 2 vols. 
(Urbana, 1944), Compare also Jonson, Discoveries, ed. Castelain, p.122. 

2. Cf. Aristotie, Rhetoric, 1.2. 1856 a 1-25 ; 2.1. 1877 b 25-35. For a selected, 
detailed treatment of ethos, logos, and pathos by Renaissance critics, rhetoricians, and 
logicians (Montaigne, Melanchthon, Susenbrotus, Ramus, Ascham, Brinsley, Kempe, 
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Of the three arts of the trivium, rhetoric was dominant in the 
Renaissance. It is, moreover, the architectonic art which governs the 
other two, logic and grammar, and in a sense subsumes them. Fur- 
thermore, while acknowledging that it is poetic which treats of the 
structure of tragedy, we may, without denying essential differences, 
observe important likenesses between poetic, rhetoric, logic, and gram- 
mar. 

Of the six formative elements of tragedy which Aristotle discusses 
in the Poetics, five are related to the three modes of rhetorical per- 
suasion : character determines the persuasion of ethos ;! thought ? 
and plot (which is defined as a cause and effect, and thereby as a logical 
relationship)* are closely related to logos of the Rhetoric and also to 
the Logic (Organon) ; melody ‘ and, frequently, spectacle * are related 
to pathos, a third mode of persuasion treated in the Rhetoric.’ Dic- 
tion,’ a sixth formative element, includes intonation, figures of speech, 
and grammar for style, matters treated also in the Rhetoric. In 
addition, we may notice two further points : (1) the essential function 
which Aristotle ascribes to tragedy, namely, to arouse pity and fear in 
order to purge the audience agreeably of an excess of these emotions, 
is related to the persuasion of pathos ; (2) this catharsis which is the 
essential function of tragedy is produced primarily by the ethos of the 
tragic hero, because it is through a flaw in his character or by an error 
of judgment that the protagonist brings upon himself the suffering 
which arouses in the audience pity and awe. 

Since, then, logos (thought), pathos (arousing emotion), ethos 
(character), and style through grammar are basic in both rhetoric 


Cox, Sidney, Harvey, Wilson, Peacham, Puttenham, Sherry, Fraunce, Fenner, Hoskyns, 
Day, Rainolde, Lever, Blundeville) see Shakespeare’s Use, pp.7, 18, 23-40, 242, 308-399. 

1. “‘ Character in a play is that which reveals the moral purpose of the agents, ie., 
the sort of thing they seek or avoid” (Poetics, 6. 1450 b 8). “‘ Persuasion is achieved by 
the speaker’s personal character when the speech is so spoken as to make us think him 
credible. We believe good men more fully and more readily than others ” (Rhetoric, 1.2. 
1356 a 4). 

2. Aristotle himself notes the relationship : ‘As for the thought we may assume 
what is said of it in our Art of Rhetoric [1.2. 1356 b — 1358 a 35], as it belongs more properly 
to that department of inquiry”’ (Poetics, 19. 1456 a 34). 

3. Poetics, 7. 1450 b 27-32. 

4. “ Melody is the greatest of the pleasurable accessories of Tragedy ” (Poetics, 6. 
1450 b 16). 

5. Poetics, 14. 1453 b 1. 

6. 1.2. 1356 a 14-18 ; see also Poetics, 18. 1456 a 19. 

7. Poetics, 19-22. 1456 b 8-1459 a 14. 

8. 3. 1-12. 1403b 5, 15-1414 28. “ The arts of language cannot help having a 
small but real importance, whatever it is we have to expound to others : the way in which 
a thing is said does affect its intelligibility ’ (3.1. 1404a8). The Tudor rhetoricians 
likewise treated the schemes of grammar, both of words and of construction ; see Shake- 
speare’s Use, pp.293-307. ; 
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and poetic, we shall, after glancing briefly at the grammar, interpret 
Hamlet as a whole through logos, pathos, and ethos. 

Through this analysis I hope to demonstrate the high quality of 
the logic in Hamlet ; the value that an understanding of pathos has 
in interpreting certain significant passages ; and, most important, the 
light gained from a careful consideration of the strongly Christian 
ethos both of the situation and of the leading characters. With re- 
spect to ethos, I find in Hamlet evidence that the centuries-old Christian 
doctrine of the discernment of spirits is a key to the understanding 
of the ghost ; that the play is a Christian tragedy ; that Hamlet is a 
Christian hero whose tragic flaw is his failure to measure up to the 
heroic Christian virtue demanded by the ethical situation and by the 
ghost ; that Laertes, Fortinbras, and Claudius are ethical foils, show- 
ing by contrast Hamlet’s character to his advantage. 


Grammar 


Even the briefest attention to the grammar of Hamlet can make a 
modern reader aware of some of the reasons for the vitality of language 
as Shakespeare used it. 

As an example of remarkably effective structure and condensation 
achieved through skillful word order, we may note : 


The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s eye, tongue, sword. (III.i.159.) 


The mere juxtaposition of tenses succinctly conveys intense pain when 
Ophelia sees Hamlet so changed : 
O, woe is me 
T’ have seen what I have seen, see what I see ! (III.i.168.) 


Haste and compression are communicated by omitting a word easily 
understood : 


And he to England shall along with you. (III.iii.4.) 


Shakespeare freely substitutes one part of speech for another, 
with happy and varied effects : 


And many such-like as’s of great charge. (V.ii.43.) 


For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 

Dies in his own too-much. That we would do 

We should do when we would ; for this ‘ would’ changes,! 
And hath abatement and delays as many 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents : 

And then this ‘ should ’ is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing. (IV-vii.118.) 


1. This play on verbal auxiliaries might remind us of poems by E. E. Cummings. 
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Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off. (L.ii.68.) 
The glowworm . .. gins to pale his uneffectual fire. (I.v.90.) 


May do t’express his love and friending to you. (I.v.186.) 


Repetition enhances balanced, parallel structure : 


If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 
Speak to me. 

If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to me. (I.i.128.) 


Logos 


To the logos of this play’s plot, which we shall note in broad out- 
line, the political situation both foreign and domestic is of paramount 
importance. 

Marcellus asks why there is such busy preparation for war : 


Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. (1.i.75.) 


Horatio explains : 


Our last king... Was... by Fortinbras of Norway... 
Dar’d to the combat ; in which our valiant Hamlet... 
Did slay this Fortinbras ; who by a seal’d compact, . . . 
Did forfeit, with his life, ali those his lands 
Which he stood seiz’d of, to the conqueror... 

Now, sir, young Fortinbras... Hath... 
Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes 
... to recover of us, by strong hand 
... those foresaid lands 
So by his father lost ; and this, I take it, 
Is the main motive of our preparations. (80-105.) 


In his first speech from the throne following his coronation, King 
Claudius sends ambassadors to the King of Norway, demanding that 
he, the ineffectual old uncle of young Fortinbras, unaware of what is 
going on, restrain his young nephew’s activities against Denmark 
(1.ii.30). The ambassadors return and report that Fortinbras has 
vowed before his uncle never more to take up arms against Denmark. 
He has, nevertheless, gained permission from his uncle to employ 
against the Polack the soldiers he has levied, and he asks of King 
Claudius permission to pass through Denmark on his way (IL.ii.70). 
Claudius grants this request. Accordingly young Fortinbras twice 
appears in Denmark (IV.iv.25, V.ii.361) with important effects on 


the drama. 
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The political situation within Denmark is, however, of much 
greater importance, for it involves the throne itself and for its sake 
the thrust and counter-thrust ‘“‘ Of mighty opposites” (V.ii.62), as 
Hamlet himself remarks. He expresses his sense of opposition to the 
king even through the intermediary agents Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern : 

O, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. (II I.iv.209.) 


In this tragedy, the ‘‘ mighty opposites ’”’ are Prince Hamlet, the 
protagonist, and King Claudius, the antagonist. Each of these two 
faces an important question, devises means to get the answer, and then 
acts upon that answer. 

Hamlet faces the question, Is Claudiusa murderer? Did the ghost 
tell the truth? Hamlet must have human evidence to corroborate 
the ghost’s revelation of the murder. 

How will he get the answer? He adopts two devices : (1) He 
pretends madness in order to overhear unguarded remarks, especially 
of the king and queen. ‘This device is unsuccessful because (a) the 
king is by nature very guarded, and he is suspicious about the genu- 
ineness of Hamlet’s madness ; and (b) the queen is totally ignorant of 
the murder (III.iv.30). (2) Hamlet’s second device is to observe the 
king’s reaction to the play he has arranged. ‘This is successful. It 
answers Hamlet’s question. : 

Convinced that the king is guilty, Hamlet acts swiftly and ener- 
getically. He discovers the king kneeling in the attitude of prayer 
and draws his sword to killhim. Then he reflects that it would hardly 
be revenge to send his repentant soul to heaven. Therefore he decides 
to wait for a fitter time and goes to see his mother, who has sent for 
him. There, finding the fitter time apparently so soon at hand, he 
thrusts his sword through the curtain, thinking the person hiding 
behind it is the king. Instead he has killed Polonius. Through this 
error of judgment Hamlet puts himself into his uncle’s power, gives 
him the upper hand. This action is the turning point of the play, the 
cause of the chain of events that follow : the madness and death of 
Ophelia, the revenge of Laertes, the death of Hamlet. 

Hamlet’s antic disposition poses for Claudius the question : Why 
is Hamlet mad? Is he really mad? 

To get the answer, Claudius adopts two devices : (1) He sends for 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to spy on Hamlet, to probe him on dis- 
appointed ambition (ILii1-18 ; Hamlet himself frequently hints 
that this is the cause). (2) He eavesdrops with Polonius to test the 
father’s theory that it is love for Ophelia that has made Hamlet mad. 
Claudius concludes that is not the cause, he doubts that Hamlet is mad, 
and he senses danger (III.i.170). These devices do not provide the 
answer. 
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The queen thinks the cause of Hamlet’s madness is her quick 
remarriage after his father’s death (I1.ii.56). This is, in fact, the cause 
of his melancholy and anguish of heart even before Hamlet knows of 
the ghost’s appearance (1.ii.138). 

The killing of Polonius provides Claudius his answer ; he realizes 
that Hamlet intended to kill him (IV.i.13), that he must know of the 
murder, that he is sane, and that he is his dangerous foe. Moreover, 
this action has given Claudius reason to send Hamlet away to escape 
Laertes and the angry populace. How real this danger is is shown 
when the rebels enter the palace. 

Claudius now acts swiftly. He seeks the death of Hamlet by 
three means : (1) He demands that the King of England behead him 
immediately upon his arrival there. (Hamlet, ‘‘ benetted round with 
villainies,” circumvents this plan, V.ii.29.) (2) He plots with Laertes, 
bent on revenge, to kill Hamlet with an unbated, poisoned sword 
(IV.vui.139) ; Claudius succeeds in this plot. But with the same 
sword Hamlet, mortally wounded, kills both Claudius and Laertes. 
(3) He prepares for Hamlet a poisoned drink, which the queen drinks 
and dies. 

At the opening of the play, Marcellus had asserted ‘‘ Something is 
rotten in the state of Denmark ”’ (l.iv.90). At the end, Hamlet, 
wounded, hears Osric announce that Fortinbras is at hand (V.ii.361). 
Hamlet summons strength to say : 


...1do prophesy th’ election lights 
On Fortinbras. He has my dying voice. (366.) 


Fortinbras enters, takes charge, and gives orders what to do with the 
bodies (406). Hamlet has cleansed Denmark at the cost of his life. 
The prospect is that Denmark will have in Fortinbras a worthy and 
a competent king. On the ruler “‘ depends/The safety and health of 
this whole state ”’ (1.iii.21). 


Logos as reasoning is a strong element in Hamlet and it persuades 
the audience of the intellectual stature of the characters, especially 
the hero. Hamlet reflects on the intrinsic excellence of man : 


What a piece of work is a man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite 
in faculties ! in form and moving how express and admirable!... the 
beauty of the world, the paragon of animals. (11.i1.315.) 


Much as he values reason, Hamlet knows its limitations : 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, ~ 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. (I.v.166.) - 


In instructing the players Hamlet explains the final cause, the 
purpose, of Shakespeare’s own art of writing and acting plays, namely, 
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‘to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature ” (III.ii.24). Directing 
that the players be well provided for, he gives in an enthymeme a 
reason which expresses Shakespeare’s esteem of his profession : “* Let 
them be well-us’d ; for they are the abstract and brief chronicles of 
the time ”’ (II1.ii.547). 

As he watches the gravediggers, Hamlet reflects on a chain of 
cause and effect : 


To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why may not imagina- 
tion trace the noble dust of Alexander till he find it stopping a... beer 
barrel? (V.i.223-235.) 


The travesty of logic in fallacious reasoning provides comic effects. 
The gravediggers are rustic clowns, skilled disputants, their occupa- 
tion no bar but rather a stimulus to their grim banter in light sophistic : 


1 Clown. What is he that builds stronger than either the mason, 
the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2 Clown. The gallows-maker, for that frame outlives a thousand 
tenants. 

1 Clown. JI like thy wit well... The gallows does well. But how 
does it well? It does well to those that do ill. Now, thou dost ill to say 
the gallows is built stronger than the church. Argal, the gallows may do 
well to thee. (V.i.46.) 


When Hamlet asks the clown for what man he is digging a grave, he 
answers, for no man and no woman ; it is for “‘ One that was a woman, 
sir ; but, rest her soul, she’s dead ” (146). The gravediggers discuss 
the decision granting Christian burial to Ophelia, who was judged to 
have drowned herself, and they complain : 


2 Clown. If this had not been a gentlewoman, she should have been 
buried out o’ Christian burial. 

1 Clown. Why, there thou say’st! And the more pity that great 
folk should have count’nance in this world to drown or hang themselves 
more than their even-Christen (26). 


Mindful that rational judgment constitutes the specific difference 
between man and beasts, the king, strong in reasoning powers, deplores 
the state of 

poor Ophelia 
Divided from herself and her fair judgment, 
Without the which we are pictures or mere beasts. (IV.v.84.) 


The importance of the ruler stressed by Rosencrantz accentuates 
for the audience the crisis in Denmark where a murderer is king : 


That spirit upon whose weal depends and rests 
The lives of many... Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. (IIL.iii.14-23.) 
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The quality of thought which distinguishes Hamlet is due in part to 
the large number of proverbs in the play, more than in any other by 
Shakespeare. For example : 

Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’seyes. (I.ii.257.) 


What to ourselves in passion we propose, 
The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. (III.ii.204.) 


...to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. (III.i.100.) 


A knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear. (IV.ii.25.) 


Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are reliev’d 
Or not at all. (IV.iii.9.) 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions! (IV.v.78.) 


Our indiscretion sometime serves us well 
When our deep plots do pall. (V.ii.8.) 


Pathos 


In considering pathos in drama it must be remembered that there 
are two groups of hearers : the other characters in the play whom the 
speaker immediately addresses, and the audience attending the play, 
who are the ones ultimately addressed. Good drama must cause the 
audience to enter vicariously into the play, to share the thoughts and 
feelings of the characters. Consequently pathos, which is, strictly 
speaking, the temper of mind induced in the hearers by the speaker, 
includes in drama even more than in other discourse the feelings of the 
speaker himself.! It is precisely by identifiying themselves with the 
persons and events in the tragedy that the audience experiences the 
catharsis of emotion, the purging through pity and awe. It follows 
from this identification that to analyse the emotions of the characters 
with whom the audience is in sympathy is equivalent to analysing the 
pathos of the play. 

The importance which Shakespeare attached to pathos is expressed 
in Hamlet’s advice to the players : ‘‘ o’erstep not the modesty of na- 
ture” (III.ii.21). ‘‘ O, it offends me to the soul to hear a... fellow 
tear a passion to tatters” (11). It is evident also in the fact that 
Hamlet chooses pathos as a means to test the ability of the players : 
““ Come, give us a taste of your quality. Come, a passionate speech ”’ 
(II.ii.452). 


1. Cf. ARISTOTLE, Poetics, 17. 1455 a 30-33. 
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In his first soliloquy Hamlet reveals the anguish of his heart over 
his mother’s remarriage : 
Within a month... to post... to incestuous sheets ! a 
But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue. (1.ii.157.) 


And when Horatio tells him, “‘ I came to see your father’s fu- 
neral,”” Hamlet replies : 


I think it was to see my mother’s wedding... . 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio. (178-183.) 


In my opinion, Shakespeare employs the persuasion of pathos as 
an effective means to convince the characters and the audience of 
some of the most significant points in this play. 

Did Hamlet or anyone suspect Claudius of murder before the ghost 
revealed it? Hamlet’s startled question (or exclamation) to the ghost, 
‘““ Murder ?”’ (I.v.26) indicates spontaneous, genuine surprise.! 

His mother’s unfeigned astonishment evident in her question, 
“As kill a king?” (III.iv.30) convinces Hamlet (and the audience) 
that she had no partinhis father’s murder and was totally unaware of it. 

Hamlet’s most crucial problem is to obtain convincing human 
evidence that Claudius is guilty of murder, and he stakes the answer on 
pathos. He devises the ordeal of thesplay precisely as a means to 
‘““ tent ’’ his uncle “ to the quick,” to catch his conscience. The king’s 
emotional reaction completely convinces Hamlet, and Horatio, of his 
guilt (11.ii.631 ; III.ii.297). 

Hamlet experiences the strong persuasion of pathos when the ghost 
appears to him the second time. 


Look you how pale he glares ! 
His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to stones, 
Would make them capable.— Do not look upon me, 
Lest with this piteous action you convert 
My stern effects. (III.iv.125.) 


; Through a syllogism Hamlet shows toward Claudius dislike and 
bitterness, the more effective because the queen is not present at this time: 


Ham. But come, for England. Farewell, dear mother. 


1. Two passages require reconciliation with this view. Hamlet’s earlier remark, 
“TI doubt some foul play ” (I.ii.256) is a natural but vague suspicion evoked by the report 
of the apparition ; it is comparable to the suspicion the apparition aroused in Horatio. 
“This bodes some strange eruption to our state” (1.i.69). The second passage, ‘“‘O my 
prophetic soul” (I.v.40), is in accord with the response anyone might make when he learns 
that a person for whom he felt instinctive dislike (I.ii.152) is discovered to have committed 
a crime. Moreover, the dramatic structure of the play requires that this be a revelation, 
for it is the beginning of the action in a cause and effect sequence. 
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King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 
Ham. My mother! Father and mother is man and wife ; man and 
wife is one flesh, and so, my mother. Come, for England! (IV.iii.51.) 


The persuasive power of pathos, affecting the plot, is accentuated 
in Laertes’ words when he sees Ophelia mad : 


Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revenge, 
It could not move thus. (IV.v.168.) 


Hamlet convinces the audience that he loved Ophelia when he leaps 
after Laertes into her grave. 


I lov’d Ophelia. Forty thousand brothers 

Could not (with all their quantity of love) 

Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her?... 
I'll rant as well as thou. (V.i.292-307.) 


Hamlet’s emotional responses as shown in his reflections on Yorick 
(V.i.203), his attitude toward Laertes, ‘‘ I loved you ever’ (V.i.313) 
and toward Horatio lead the audience to like him. 

A difficult problem concerning Hamlet is to determine the cause 
of his self-recrimination. Is he incapable of action? In my opinion, 
no (see p. 186above). Whydidhedelay? Of necessity, for sound mo- 
ral reasons (see pp. 198f. below). Why then did he blame himself ? 
For emotional reasons natural to a normal human being in such cir- 
cumstances. ; : 

When a man berates himself, we do not always take him at his 
own devaluation. Hamlet himself replies to Horatio, who has spoken 
slightingly of himself : 


Nor shall you do my ear that violence 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself.! (1.ii.171.) 


A man who is highly overwrought may be unfair to himself and we 
must discount his own testimony against himself. In my opinion, 
Hamlet misrepresents himself thus in soliloquy. 


O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit 

That, from her working, all his visage wann’d, 

Tears in hiseyes... A broken voice... Andall... 


1. I think it likely that Shakespeare lets Hamlet make this remark to alert the au- 
dience to keep it in mind later in judging Hamlet himself. Cf. V.i.116-125, 129,136,171, 
where Hamlet and Horatio alert the audience to Osric’s pretentious language ; see Shake- 
speare’s Use, p.73. 
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For Hecuba ! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 

That I have?... it cannot be 

But I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter, or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal. Bloody, bawdy villain! (I1.ii.576-607.) 


But Hamlet is not pigeon-livered. The delay has been morally 
necessary ; he himself goes on immediately to say that he must have 
human evidence that the ghost spoke the truth. In this intensely 
emotional context, we need not accept at face value his words of self- 
condemnation. Self-reproach is the natural, sincere, but often un- 
warranted response to stress. I believe that to understand this pas- 
sage in terms of pathos is of major importance in the interpretation of 
Hamlet. 


Ethos 


In a play the ethos of a person is revealed to the other characters 
and to the audience through his response to the situation in which 
he finds himself and to the moral problems he faces.! 


1. The Moral Situation . 


Although the king of Denmark is elected by the nobles from among 
the members of the royal family, we gather that he is an absolute mon- 
arch whose will is law and who directly exercises power over life and 
death.? 

When Hamlet and Horatio witness the king’s guilty conduct at 
the play, they are convinced by natural, human evidence that the 
ghost, a supernatural visitor, told Hamlet the truth : that Claudius 
gained the throne by murdering his brother. Thereby they know 
ee ore is indeed “ something rotten in the state of Denmark ”’ 

-iv.90). 

According to the natural law, reason demands that the state pro- 
tect the common good by punishing a murderer with retributive 
justice. Much more strongly does reason demand that the murderer 
be punished when be corrupts the very seat of government * which 


1. “It is not true... that the personal goodness revealed by the speaker contributes 
nothing to his power of persuasion ; on the contrary, his character may almost be called 
the most effective means of persuasion he possesses ”” (ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric, 1.2. 1356 a 10). 

2. The “ grand commission ” which Claudius sent to the King of England implies 
absolute power in both kings (V.ii.18, 23-25 ; likewise 46-47). 
3. Ironically, the king himself asserts that “no place ”, not even the church, “ should 


sae ” murder (IV.vii.128). The same should apply to the throne and the office of 
ing. 
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he has unjustly won by murder. But in an absolute monarchy the 
king 2s the state. How then can he be punished? How can the state 
be cleansed and restored to health for the public good ? 


Although in Denmark the crown was not strictly hereditary, 
Hamlet would undoubtedly have succeeded his father as king, had 
not Claudius interfered in three ways : (1) He cut short his brother’s 
life by violence. Had Hamlet’s father lived his full time, he would 
very likely have publicly named his son his successor, as Duncan 
named Malcolm and as Hamlet named Fortinbras (V.ii.366 ; the 
electors, it is implied, would respect the expressed choice). More- 
over, Hamlet would have been older, better qualified to rule. (2) 
Claudius quickly and cleverly maneuvered to get the nobles to elect 
him even before Hamlet arrived home after receiving word of his 
father’s death. (3) Claudius quickly married the queen. 

Therefore Hamlet, whom even Claudius publicly named as his 
heir in his first speech from the throne (1.ii.109 ; cf. IIT.ii.356), might 
reasonably regard himself as the person in whom the authority of the 
state justly resides and upon whom devolves the duty to cleanse 
Denmark, the body politic, of the canker (V.ii.69) that corrupts it in 
its most vital spot. 

According to the supernatural law, the ghost, after revealing the 
murder which was suspected by no one, commands Hamlet to revenge 
(or avenge) it and so to cleanse the state. It is significant that when 
the ghost brings this message he appears in armor, in his public capa- 
city as king and protector of the state. He comes on an errand of 
political justice and truth. Horatio concludes from his appearance in 
armor, ‘‘ This bodes some strange eruption to our state ”’ (1.1.69), and 
Hamlet addresses the ghost, ‘ I’ll call thee... King, father, royal 
Dane... What may this mean /That thou . . . in complete steel, /Re- 
visits thus?’ (I.iv.45-53). : 

The ghost poses for Hamlet, for the audience, and for the reader 
the most crucial moral and dramatic problems in the play. Therefore 
the ghost must receive our close attention in this study. To under- 
stand it, much depends on what is “ given ”’ in the whole context of 
the ethos of this play. 

In any work of dramatic art, whether basically a history like 
Richard II, or a fantasy like A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, the artist 
creates a ‘‘ world” suited to his subject-matter. That ‘ world” 
may be pagan, as in Julius Caesar, or Christian, as in Romeo and Juliet. 
It is necessary for the audience or reader to enter into it as “ given” by 
the artist in the text, somewhat as premises are “ given ” ina theorem 
in geometry. Now what kind of “ world ” and characters are“ given ”’ 
in Hamlet? 

Hamlet is a Christian play with Christian characters and a Chris- 
tian atmosphere in which the supernatural and the moral are of prime 
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importance ; and recognition of that fact is essential to understanding 
it and especially to understanding its ethos. ; 

The pile-up of Christian detail in Hamlet is impressive. It is 
assuredly both deliberate and significant. 

Marcellus remarks that no spirit dare stir in ‘“‘ that season .. ./ 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated ”’ (1.1.158-164). | 

Concerned about Hamlet’s safety, Horatio prays, ‘‘ Heaven se- 
cure him !” (I.v.114). Twice he swears secrecy ‘‘ by heaven ”’ (120, 
122). He exchanges “‘ God bless you ”’ with the sailors (IV.vi.6-9). 

Ophelia declares that Hamlet has wooed her ‘‘ With almost all the 
holy vows of heaven” (L.iii.114). Believing him mad, she prays, 
‘OQ, help him, you sweet heavens!... O heavenly powers, restore 
him !” (I1I.i.138, 147). In her own subsequent madness, she says, 
‘“‘ Lord, we know what we are, but know not what we may be. God 
be at your table! ... And of all Christian souls, I pray God. God 
b’ wi’ you ” (IV.v.48, 200). Moved by her pitiful condition, Laertes 
cries, ‘‘ Do you see this, O God? ”’ (201). 

Polonius affirms, ‘‘ I hold my duty as I hold my soul, /Both to my 
God and to my gracious king”’ (11.11.44). Concerning spiritual hypo- 
crisy, he comments, ‘‘ We are oft to blame in this,... that with 
devotion’s visage... we do sugar o’er/The devil himself ”’ (II1.1.46). 

Guildenstern says of Hamlet, ‘‘ Heavens make our presence and 
our practices/Pleasant and helpful to him!” (IJ.ii.38). Again he 
speaks of ‘“‘ Most holy and religious fear” (IIIL.iii.8). Rosencrantz 
tells Hamlet he has come to bear the body of Polonius “‘ to the chapel ” 
(IV.ii.8). 

Speaking of Hamlet, the queen begs Laertes, ‘‘ For love of God, 
forbear him ” (V.1.296). 

Christian terms come easily and frequently to Hamlet’s lips : 
““ For God’s love let me hear !”’ ‘“ T’ll go pray,” “ by Saint Patrick,” 
“ grace and mercy,” ‘‘ God willing,” “‘ Jephthah, judge of Israel,” ? 
“by’r Lady,” ‘ God bless you, sir,” custom is sometimes an “ angel,” 
“heaven hath pleas’d it so... that I must be their scourge and minis- 
ter,” “ I see a cherub,” “ he that made us,” “ By the Lord,” “ By 
heaven.’”’? Hamlet asks Ophelia to pray for him, ‘‘ Nymph, in thy 
orisons/Be all my sins rememb’red ”’ (III.i.89). He warns the players 
not to act like some who have neither “ the accent of Christians, nor 
the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man ” (III.ii.34). He upbraids his 
mother for making “ sweet religion ... A rhapsody of words ” (IIL.iv. 
47). He invokes the guardian angels : ‘‘ Save me and hover o’er me 
with your wings,/You heavenly guards ! ” (103). Hamlet writes to 
Horatio : “ They have dealt with me like thieves of mercy ; but they 


1. Christianity retains the books of the Old- Testament, adds those of the New. 


> 2. Lii.195 ; I.v.132, 136, 180, 187 ; IL.ii.422 : III.ii.141, 390 ; IIL.iv.162, 173, 175 ; 
IV.iii.50 ; IV.iv.36 ; V.i.150 ; V.ii.354. 
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knew what they did” (IV.vi.21, echoing Luke 23 34). When he 
watches the gravediggers toss up skulls, he remarks, “ This might be 
the pate of a politician ... one that would circumvent God ”’ (V.i.86).1 

Thus we see that alniont every character in the play, whether 
good or evil, uses Christian terms. Many more examples appear in 
passages quoted elsewhere in this study. 


2. The Discernment of Spirits 


The Christian doctrine of the discernment of spirits is, I believe, 
the only rationale concerning spirits which accords with a careful 
consideration of the text of Hamlet and provides a true understanding 
of the ghost and the play. Fundamental in the action and the atmos- 
phere of the drama, it generates the uncertainty and uneasiness which 
engage the characters who see the ghost (and the audience) and thereby 
give it dramatic “life.” Because this testing of spirits must deal 
successively with alternate possibilities until it discloses the true one, it 
achieves both suspense and a unity impossible to an assumption such 
as that of J. Dover Wilson in What Happens in ‘ Hamlet’ (New York, 
1936), pp.60-74, that three separated and opposing views are ex- 
pressed : Reginald Scot’s skepticism by Horatio, King James I’s and 
Ludwig Lavater’s Protestant view by Hamlet, and Pierre Le Loyer’s 
traditional Catholic view by Marcellus and Bernardo. Wilson lamely 
tries to account for Marcellus’ (p.67) and Horatio’s (p.70) shifts from 
the theory he assigned to each. Wilson’s interpretation has been 
widely accepted by critics. 

In his first epistle, St. John warns the Christian people : “ Dearly 
beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits, if they be of God ”’ 
(41; ef. 6). And St. Paul lists among the diverse gifts of the Spirit 
of God “‘ the discerning of spirits ”’ (1 Co 12 10.). 

The discernment of spirits is a science that has received attention 
in the Church since the beginning.? It prescribes three successive 
steps to determine the character of a spirit : (1) Is a natural explana- 
tion of the appearance or the occurrence under consideration possible ? 
Is it due to faulty apprehension of the senses or to illness or to imagi- 
nation? If natural causes are ruled out, then it is preternatural and 


1. This ironical, pithy remark is, I think, a profound comment on the wrong kind 
of politician in any society. Might Hamlet be thinking of Claudius? 

2. See summary in Pope Benedict XIV, “ De Servorum Dei Beatificatione, et Beato- 
rum Canonizatione,” Opera Omnia (Prati, 1840), III, 584-614. Also the Cathelic Encyclo- 
pedia, III, 589 ; V, 28; XV, 477f. These summaries draw from Scripture, St. Athana- 
sius” Life of St. Anthony (c.270-356 ; Micne, Patrologia Graeca, XXVI), St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bernard’s XXIII Sermon, works of St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Teresa, 
St. John of the Cross, St. Francis de Sales, St. Catherine of Siena, Gerson, Suarez, etc. 
The discernment of spirits is applied also to the movements of nature and of grace, as 
described in Romans 7 19-25 and in The Imitation of Christ, Bk. III, Ch.54 ; ef. Hamlet 
Ly. 53-57. 
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must be produced either (2) by an evil spirit,’ or (3) by the 
power of God acting either indirectly through a holy angel ? or through 
a sanctified human spirit,’ or directly.‘ 

These three steps are stages in elimination. The same mind holds 
these views as alternatives to be sifted, the second to be entertained 
only after the first has been rejected, the third only after the second 
has been eliminated. They represent a healthy caution, even a skep- 
ticism, that yields only to strong evidence. 

We see these steps required in the discernment of spirits exempli- 
fied in the play in those who see the ghost, especially in Horatio and 
Hamlet. 

Marcellus tells Bernardo that Horatio does not believe their 
report about the apparition, but thinks it their fantasy (1.1.23), that is, 
a phantasm of their imaginations. Horatio then sees the ghost, is 
harrowed with fear and wonder, and addresses it in religious terms : 
‘By heaven I charge thee speak ”’ (49). Bernardo, seeing Horatio 
tremble and look pale, asks him: “Is not this something more 
than fantasy’? ’’ (54). Moved by the experience, Horatio declares 
solemnly : 

Before my God, I might not this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. (56) 


So now, Horatio dismisses his proper first hypothesis, that the ghost 
was a mere delusion of his comrades’ imaginations. He does not, 
however, hastily adopt another, but withholds judgment : “‘ In what 
particular thought to work I know not” (67). He comments on al- 
leged appearances of the dead when Julius Caesar died (113), and says 
that similar omens of “ fierce events ” have occurred among his own 
countrymen (121). He also remarks, not disbelievingly, that he has 
heard that the wandering spirit (154) must return to his confine at 
cock crow. Apparently, Horatio does not disbelieve in the possibility 
of a ghost appearing, but, as any healthy-minded person who does 


1. Cf. Eph 6 11-12. ; 2 Co 11 14.; Ap 1614. ; St. Martin resisted the devil when he 
appeared in the form of Christ (Mian, Patrologia Latina, XX.174). 

2. Cf. Le 1 11, 26. ; the Voices of St. Joan of Arc. 

3. Cf. 1 Sm 28 11-25., Qo 46 23. “The weight of both Jewish and early Christian 
commentators seems to give an affirmative answer to the question : Did Samuel’s spirit 
really appear?... It was God rather than the witch who summoned Samuel to make clear 
the connexion between Saul’s present misfortunes and past sins” (A Catholic Commentary 
on Holy Scripture [New York, 1953], p.317). Cf. Benedict XIV, p.572. Cf. also Sr. 
Tuomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, q.89, a.8 ad 2.— Robert H. West in “ King 
Hamlet’s Ambiguous Ghost,” PMLA, LX:X (1955), 1113, makes the curious statement : 
“ The Friar’s ghost in Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois... and the ghost of Montferrers in 
The Atheist’s Tragedy ... are the Jacobean stage ghosts that suit [italics mine] Catholic 
pneuiatology.”’ 


4, Ac 93-5. ; 2Co 124. ; Gn 46 1-4. 
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admit this possibility must do, he doubts any alleged instance until 
he has adequate evidence. The fact that all three men see the appari- 
tion at this time makes it necessary to rule out fantasy. 

The ghost reappears and Horatio asks it three questions which were 
thought to be reasons why a spirit might return from the dead : (1) 
to ask that some good thing be done to ease the spirit ; (2) to warn his 
country to avoid an impending danger ; (3) to reveal where extorted 
treasure is hidden so that its restoration will ease the spirit (130). 

Horatio is the spokesman when the three witnesses report the ap- 
parition to Hamlet. He is emphatic in stating that there was truly an 
apparition (I.ii.210, 221), that it is not merely natural, and he states as 
facts Just how long it stayed and how it looked. He is also confident 
that it will reappear (243). Yet from the first experience Horatio 
harbors a thought that to encounter the ghost may be dangerous : 
“Vl cross it, though it blast me ”’ (1.i.127). Hamlet also is from the 
first mindful of danger : 


If it assume my noble father’s person 
I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. (1.ii.244) 


When he first sees the ghost, Hamlet utters a prayer and then ad- 
dresses it in words that explicitly state the doubt that he properly 
entertains, since it is preternatural, as to whether it is good or evil. 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, : 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, . . . 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 

That I will speak to thee. (I.iv.39.) 


Marcellus is also doubtful whether the ghost is good or evil. He 
remarks on its courteous action in beckoning Hamlet and yet he warns 
him : “ Do not go with it !”’ (62). Horatio echoes the warning more 
insistently and with more detail : the ghost may lead Hamlet to fall 
from the cliff into the sea ; or he may assume some horrible form and 
drive him to madness (70). These two men even seize Hamlet, who 
wrenches himself free and follows the ghost. 

After the ghost has departed, Hamlet assures Horatio : “ It is an 
honest ghost, that let me tell you” (I.v.138). This first judgment 
that the ghost is a good spirit results from his vivid experience and from 
the ghost’s words. Immediate conviction is to be expected under such 
circumstances.2 Horatio, too, had similarly been convinced by his 
experience and so, earlier, had Marcellus and Bernardo. 


1. The voice of the ghost from beneath the stage is clearly a comic bit derived from 


medieval plays. 
2. Cf. Sr. Teresa, Interior Castle, Sixth Mansion, chap.III, Complete Works, tr. and 
ed. E. Allison Peers, II, 281f.: “It may be some time since [the soul] heard the words ; 


(4) 
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But Hamlet’s doubt returns, and he must take the next steps in 
the discernment of spirits. He must use reason to obtain human 
evidence that Claudius is guilty and the ghost true. 


The spirit that I have seen 
May 1 be a devil ; and the devil hath power 
T’ assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps... 
Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds? 
More relative than this. The play’s the thing 
Wherein Ill catch the conscience of the King. (II.1i.627.) 


Hamlet earnestly asks Horatio, to whom he has meanwhile re- 
vealed the ghost’s message, to observe independently the reaction of 
Claudius, so as to make more sure of the truth. 


There is a play tonight before the King. 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance, 
Which I have told thee, of my father’s death. 
I prithee, when thou seest that act afoot, 
Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe my uncle. Jf } his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen, 

And my imaginations * are as foul 

As Vulcan’s stithy. Give him needful note ; 
For I mine eyes will rivet to, his face, 

And after we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming. (III.ii.80.) 


When the king, unable to endure the scene Hamlet had devised 
to “ tent him to the quick ” (11.i1.625), rushes out, Hamlet is convinced 
of his guilt, and he compares his own judgment with Horatio’s. 


Ham. O good Horatio, I’ll take the ghost’s word for a thousand 
pound ! Didst perceive? 
Hor. Very well, my lord. 


and both their working within it and the certainty which it had at the time that they came 
from God have passed away. So these doubts arise, and the soul wonders if the whole 
thing came from the devil, or can have been the work of the imagination. Yet at the 
time it had no such doubts and it would have died in defence of their veracity.” 


1. The force of may and if is important. These words indicate that the ghost should 
be regarded as a devil, the second supposition in the discernment of spirits, until positive 
evidence to the contrary eliminates this alternative. Hamlet at no time entertains a doubt 
as to the reality of the ghost but only as to whether it is an evil spirit or a good one, an ho- 
Hee Laws Only Horatio doubts its reality and he later explicitly retracts this doubt 

1,56). 


2. The use of reason to test the preternatural and to corroborate the ghost’s message 
is necessary morally, and Hamlet’s delay until he gets the answer is adequately justified. 
Hamlet emphasizes the sanction of reason and the natural law (V.ii. 63-70). 


3. That Claudius is a murderer, 
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Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning ? 
Hor. I did very well note him. (II1.i1.297.) 


Hamlet has taken the second step in discerning this spirit and he 
concludes that the ghost is not a devil. From this point on, having 
eliminated the first two, he unfalteringly holds to the third position, 
that the ghost is a good spirit sent by God. What matters both moral- 
ly and dramatically is that Hamlet in his conscience accepts this inci- 
dent as the needed proof, whether it is strictly adequate objectively 
or not. 


3. A Christian Tragedy 


These steps in the discernment of this spirit have been external to 
it. What does the spirit say of itself ? 


I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin’d to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg’d 1 away. (I.v.9.) 


The spirit claims to be the soul or ghost of Hamlet’s father. The 
words I have italicized indicate that he is undergoing temporary punish- 
ment in his “‘ prison house ”’ for sins ;? that he is being cleansed or 
purged by fire ; in other words, that he is a soul from purgatory.® 


1. The late Monsignor I. J. Semper, in ‘‘ The Ghost in Hamlet : Pagan or Christian,” 
The Month, IX (1953), 224, a reply to R. W. Battenhouse, “‘ The Ghost in Hamlet,” Studies 
in Philology, XXVIII (1951), 161-192, has pointed out that precisely these words “ burnt 
and purged ”’ appear in Caxton’s translation of The Golden Legend by Jacobus de Voragine, 
ed. F. 8. Ellis (London, 1900), VI, 124. This book, reprinted as late as 1527, was one of the 
popular books in recusant homes. John Shakespeare, the poet’s father, was listed among 
recusants in Stratford ; see J. H. pz Groot, The Shakespeares and ‘‘ The Old Faith” (New 
York, 1946), p.253. Semper also notes the similarity of “ Sulph’rous and tormenting 
flames’ (line 4) with Sir Thomas More, The Supplication of Souls, in Works (London, 
1557), p.337, and with Dante, Purgatorio, XXVII, 49-51 ; he remarks (p.225) that Batten- 
house presents (p.189) an inaccurate picture of Dante’s purgatory. 

2. Only venial sins and imperfections (cf. I.v.79) are purged and thereby removed in 
purgatory to prepare the purified soul for the Beatific Vision. The souls in purgatory are 
confirmed in sanctity ; they have won salvation, but it is temporarily deferred. 

3. Shakespeare uses the word purgatory in Romeo and Juliet III. iii.18 and in Othello 
IV.iii.79. Cf. J. Dover Wilson, What Happens in Hamlet (New York, 1936), p.70: “ the 
ghost is Catholic ; he comes from Purgatory.” Shakespeare’s own belief in purgatory is 
no more involved than is his belief in the advice of Friar Laurence in R & J or his belief in 
fairies in MND. Cf. MarutowsE, Dr. Faustus : “ My lord, it may be a ghost, newly crept 
out of Purgatory, come to beg a pardon of your Holiness ’’ (III.i.72). There is, however, 
a strong probability that Shakespeare’s father, John Shakespeare (not the Stratford shoe- 
maker) was a Catholic ; his mother was of a Catholic family, and his upbringing was there- 
fore probably Catholic. See pE Groor, especially pp.10, 14, 100-110, 120. It may be 
worth noting, too, that Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl of Southampton, belonged to a 


Catholic family. 
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The ghost’s most bitter complaint is that the murderer deprived 
him of the benefits of the last sacraments of a dying Christian, namely, 
Confession, of which he was ‘ disappointed,” Communion (Holy 
Viaticum), for he died “‘ unhous’led,” and Extreme Unction, for he 
died “ unanel’d” (77). Lacking these helps, his present suffering 1s 
more severe (14-20) than it would otherwise be ;! with them, he might 
not have needed to be detained in purgatory at all. 

The ghost could not come from purgatory without God’s permis- 
sion and as a soul confirmed in grace he could not command Hamlet 
to do evil. He not only reveals Claudius’ crime, but he solemnly 
commands his son : 


If thou didst ever thy dear father love... 
Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. (23.) 


Can this command be just? As “ given ”’ in the play, it is just, be- 
cause it is a message brought by a spirit, who, as we have seen above, 
has been tested by reason and eventually proved to be a good spirit ; 
and therefore the command he brings can be only from God, the sole 
master of life and death.2 This message makes Hamlet the agent of 
Divine justice. 

Moreover, although he leaves Hamlet free to exercise human 
prudence as to the means, the ghost, being a good spirit, solemnly 
utters two warnings : 


. .. howsoever thou pursuest this act, 

(1) Taint not thy mind, (2) nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught. Leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 

To prick and sting her.* (84-88) 


What is the significance of the warning, ‘‘ Taint not thy mind ”’? 
To taint is to infect, corrupt, contaminate, deprave, sully, stain. 


1. Shakespeare might have read this relevant story in The Golden Legend (VI, 127) by 
Jacobus de Voragine : ‘“ there was a noble knight that... prayed his cousin that if he died 
in battle, that he should sell his horse and give the price therof to poor people. And he died, 
and that other desired the horse and retained it for himself. And a little while after, he 
that was dead appeared to that other knight, shining as the sun, and said to him, Cousin, 
thou hast made me to suffer pain eight days in purgatory, because thou gavest not the price 
of my horse to poor people, but thou shalt not escape away unpunished.’”’ Quoted by 
Semper, p.227. 

2. In Exodus, to which Shakespeare alludes seventeen times in his plays, we read 
that Moses communicated to those who stood with him on the Lord’s side God’s command 
to kill those who had worshipped the golden calf (32 27.). Commenting on this passage, 
St. Thomas writes : “ Those who, at the Lord’s command, slew their neighbors and friends, 
would seem not to have done this themselves, but rather He by whose authority they acted 
thus : just as a soldier slays the foe by the authority of his sovereign, and the executioner 
slays the robber by the authority of the judge’ (Swmma Theol., II-I1 q-64, a.3 ad 1) 
See Semper, p.228. : 


3. Here Shakespeare describes guilty conscience. 
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What can it mean to taint the mind or soul except to sin grievously ? 
Hamlet is a young man who habitually values his soul and his eternal 
salvation ! far above his life, which he sets at less than “a pin’s fee ”’ 
(L.iv.64-67). The command to avenge the foul murder must be carried 
out in such a manner and with such a disposition on the part of the 
avenger as to incur no sin of anger or hate. One may be angry and not 
sin (Eph 4 26.), but when it lasts a long time, anger engenders hatred,? 
and hatred renders an agent of justice unjust. Moreover, Hamlet 
has special need to be warned against hate. In his very first words in 
the play, spoken aside, Hamlet had shown dislike for Claudius, who 
had just addressed him as ‘‘ my son”: “ A little more than kin and 
less than kind !”’ (1.11.65 ; he was thinking of his uncle, now become 
his father). As soon as he was alone he had poured out his anguish 
over his mother’s speedy remarriage to this ‘“ satyr’ : 


... within a month... 
She married. O, most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good. (145, 156.) 


Now immediately after the ghost has given him his message and depart- 
ed, Hamlet, deeply moved, cries out : 


O all you host of heaven! O earth! What else? 
And shall I couple hell? Hold, hold, my heart! (I.v.91) 


Here Hamlet seems to resist the hell of hatred rising in his heart, 
against which the ghost had warned him. But in a moment he ex- 
claims : “‘ O villain, villain, smiling damned villain !” (106). 


1. See IL.ii. 627-632 ; IIT.ii. 85-89. 
2. St. Taomas, Summa Theol., I-II, q.46, a.3 ad 3. 


3. “In the infliction of a penal evil on one who has sinned . . . we must consider the 
mind of the avenger. For if his intention is directed chiefly to the evil of the person on 
whom he takes vengeance, and rests there, then his vengeance is altogether unlawful : 
because to take pleasure in another’s evil belongs to hatred, which is contrary to the charity 
whereby we are bound to love all men. Nor is it an excuse that he intends the evil of one 
who has unjustly inflicted evil on him, as neither is a man excused for hating one that hates 
him ” (St. Thomas, Summa Theol., II-II, q.108, a.1). These principles apply to a ruler 
and his agent, the executioner. Cf. Mt 5 44.; 1 Jn 29. The ghost has been charged 
with self-praise and personal vindictiveness incompatible with the characteristics of a 
saved Christian soul. I do not agree. In my opinion, the ghost, now enlightened as to 
truth and holiness, can without vanity speak of his own virtue (I.v.47-50) as freely as he 
does of his own sins (12, 76, 79) ; and without personal vindictiveness, he can narrate his 
brother’s sins of seduction and murder (42-46, 50-52), impersonally reject pity for himself 
(5), and, as the messenger of God’s wrath sent to promote justice, he can deliver to his 
son the command to avenge the murder (25 ; cf. p. 200, note 2) and cleanse the state (82 ys 
While thus preserving the ghost’s character as a saved soul, Shakespeare makes him not 
only a messenger from God but also. the dramatic agent who tells Hamlet and the audience 
essential antecedent events in a vivid, impressive scene. 
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For approximately two months Hamlet seeks until he manages to 
find the morally necessary independent evidence in the order of nature 
to corroborate the supernatural revelation of Claudius’ crime.t| When 
he has thus verified the ghost’s message and before he goes to his mo- 
ther at her request, Hamlet reveals both his rising passion of hate 
againt his uncle and his mother and his effort to restrain it : 


.. now... hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot blood 
And do. . . bitter business . . 
O heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom. (IIT.ii.406.) 


On his way, he sees the king kneeling. He raises his sword to execute 
justice upon the regicide. Blinded by surging hate,? he suddenly 
conceives that it would hardly be revenge * “‘ To take him in the 
purging of his soul ” (II1.iii.85) and so send him to heaven. There- 
fore he sheathes his sword and decides to wait for a time when his 
uncle is 
... about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in’t — 

... that his soul may be as damn’d and black 

As hell, whereto it goes. (91) 


Thejhatred that Hamlet expressts here is, I tihinié; his tragic 
flaw. By thus yielding to his personal hatred for Claudius (1) he 


radically disregards the ghost’s warning, ‘“‘ Taint not thy mind” ; (2) 


ironically, Hamlet misjudges from the outward posture of prayer that 


Claudius is repentant, forgiven, restored to God’s friendship, no longer | 


in a state of sin ; (3) this Christian prince who has so justly delayed to 
kill Claudius until his reason and his conscience were satisfied that the 
King is guilty and the ghost true, ig Mevaahshokered Vieira a 


a Tagree with Robert R. Reed, Jr, “ Hamlet, Sip Hache romeo 
Hacer rset ‘177-186, that Hamlet does not delay because « 
factors. | opie pataber ep rs 


or,” Shake- 
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self morally as the agent of retributive justice which the ghost’s com- 
mand made him.! 

Hamlet is a Christian tragedy because the hero, who was called upon 
to exercise heroic Christian charity, not to taint his mind and soul 
with personal hatred in spite of the strongest impulses of nature to do 
so, failed signally to practise such virtue, and, on the contrary, indulged 
in such intense hate as to will explicitly the eternal damnation of the 
criminal.? Furthermore, through this flaw in his character and his 
double error of judgment in assuming the king to be repentant and in 
killing Polonius whom he mistook to be Claudius, Hamlet brought 
upon himself great sufferings : the dispatch to England,*? the death 
of Ophelia, the plot of Laertes and Claudius, the death of his mother, 
and his own death. Dramatically, however, these errors are the very 
virtues of the play, for they increase the conflict of ‘‘ mighty opposites,” 
the tempo, the suspense, the tragic quality. For full dramatic effect, 
the moral aberration and its powerful dramatic function need to be 
kept simultaneously in mind. Thus the hero’s flaw, which makes him 
a tragic hero, is precisely and concomitantly a failure in his character 
as a Christian ; and the decision which is the crucial instance of his 
failure to exercise charity, the most necessary and the most Christian 
of virtues (cf. Jn 18 35), constitutes the interior peripety of his 
character which leads almost immediately to killing Polonius, the act 
which constitutes the exterior or structural peripety of the tragedy. 
One might judge that his costly mistake in killing Polonius is a direct 
punishment for his hate and, ironically, an advantage to Claudius, for 
Hamlet says of dead Polonius : “‘ heaven hath pleas’d it so,/ To pun- 
ish me with this, and this with me ” (III].iv.173). 

The second punishment comes quickly. On his way to take ship 
for England, ostensibly for his “ especial safety ” (IV.11.42), Hamlet 
and his escort meet Fortinbras leading his soldiers across Denmark to 
Poland, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 
Even for an eggshell. (IV.iv.52.) 


Stung by the contrast, Hamlet reflects upon his own failure to fulfill the 
ghost’s command : 
How stand I then, 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 


1. Cf. pp.201, note 3, and 200, note 2. 

2. Our ethical judgment of Hamlet is not, in my opinion, essentially affected by the 
prevalence of similar expressions of an evil motive of revenge, either elsewhere in Shake- 
speare (e.g., 2H VI IILii.216 ; IV.x.83 ; R IT IV.i.25 ; H Y III.vi.60) or in the works of 
his contemporaries (Nashe, Kyd, Marston, Webster, Ford, Shirley, etc.). 

3. Although Claudius entertained the idea earlier, when he realized Hamlet might 
prove dangerous (III.i.175), the plan to send him immediately and to have him executed 
there very probably took shape when the king realized his own narrow escape (IV.i.18). 
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Excitements of my reason and my blood, 
And let all sleep? (56) 


How did this failure come about? Not from nature. 


Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unus’d. (36) 


He has used reason well, but has he not also misused it? He asks 
himself 

... whether it be... some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on th’ event, — 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward. (39) 


Might he be referring to the too precise thinking, from a vengeful 
point of view forbidden him, that induced him not to kill Claudius 
kneeling ? He goes on to say, 


I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘ This thing’s to do,’ 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
Todo’t. (48) 


These words aptly describe the opportunity he neglected then, not 
through paralysis of will but through perversity of will as ‘‘ passion’s 
slave.” Now, sent away from Denmark by royal order and hampered 
by his two companions, he hardly has the means ; but, stirred by 
Fortinbras’ example of spirited action, he looks to the future : 


O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! (65) 


4. The Sufferings of the Hero 


Hamlet is a tragic hero precisely because he is not perfect and be- 
cause he brings suffering upon himself by his own fault, error, and sin. 
Moreover, his natural disposition and sensitivity combined with his 
usual high regard for the moral and the supernatural make him capable 
of suffering very keenly, and this great capacity for suffering increases 
both his stature as a tragic hero and our vicarious suffering with him. 

In his first soliloquy we learn that it is his moral and emotional 
revulsion against his mother’s speedy, incestuous remarriage to his uncle 
that has so radically changed Hamlet’s naturally cheerful disposition. 


How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 
Fie on’t ; ah, fie! Tis an unweeded garden 
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That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. That it should come to this ! 

But two months dead! Nay, not so much, not two... 

But break my heart, for I must hold my tongue! (1.ii.133-159.) 


Hamlet contrasts his present gloom and despondency with his 
past disposition : 


I have of late... lost all my mirth... It goes so heavily with my disposi- 
tion that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory. 
... What a piece of work is a man ! how noble in reason !... in action how 
like an angel ! in apprehension how like a god !... And yet to me what is 
this quintessence of dust? Man delights not me — no, nor woman neither 
(11.11.309). 


Hamlet suffers from the tension between his natural disposition 
and the obligation laid upon him to avenge his father’s murder. True, 
he shows notable courage and resolution when he insists on following 
the ghost : 


I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 
And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? (1.iv.65.) 


And he fervently declares concerning the ghost : ‘‘ Thy command- 
ment... shall live/Within... my brain... yes, by heaven!” (I.v. 
102.) Yet a few minutes later he expresses a strong natural distaste 
for this duty. / 


The time is out of joint. O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right! (189) 


Through anguish of heart tempted to suicide, he reflects : 


O that this too too solid flesh would melt... 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter ! O God! God! (L.ii.129) 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, ... 

But that the dread of something after death 

... makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all (II1.i.70.). 


Here Hamlet notes the conflict between conscience and false codes of 
honor. By conscience Hamlet means that “ regard” for the moral 
consequences of our acts which here prescribes (1) bearing even “ the 
oppressor’s wrong ” rather than violate conscience by suicide and (2) 
a turning from “ enterprises of great pith and moment” although 
such conduct be termed cowardly by fiery young men, such as Fortin- 
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bras and Laertes, who do not let “ the pale cast of thought ” affect 
“ the native hue of resolution ” (84-88) ‘‘ When honour’s at the stake ”’ 
(IV.iv.56). This ‘‘ honor ” is clearly not a moral but a social concept 
that does not scruple to lead two thousand men to death in strife for a 
straw (25 ; cf. Laertes’ words V.ii.255-261). Hamlet could not and 
should not act upon the dictates of such “ honor.”’ Yet in self-recrim- 
ination he labels it shame in himself (59) not to do so. In his better 
moments, however, we see him a conscientious prince, strong in meek- 
ness, who, until he can make a clear moral judgment about the king’s 
guilt, says he “ should take it” if anyone should pluck his beard ' 
or tweak his nose (II.ii.600). His emotions, we notice, tend often to 
misrepresentation of himself and to evil, his reason to morally good 
judgments. 

Hamlet suffers from the changes in his personal relations. Ophe- 
lia, whom he loves, becomes a decoy to probe the genuineness of his 
madness (III.i.30-37). Heartsick over his mother’s actions, and per- 
haps aware of the listeners (134), he rails at Ophelia and all women 
(95-157). At the play and in the presence of the court he treats her 
very harshly, even indecently. This conduct and her father’s death 
at his hand drive her to madness and to death. 

Hamlet wanted to get at the heart of things, at the truth. To his 
mother he said : 


Ham. I set you up a glass 

Where you may see the inmost part of you... 

Leave wringing of your hands... 

And let me wring your heart... 

Queen. Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul... 
These words like daggers enter in mine ears (III.iv.19-95). 


Hamlet so sharply chides his mother that he disregards the ghost’s 
warning to “ leave her to heaven”’ (I.v.86). The ghost, now, signifi- 
cantly, in domestic dress, appears to Hamlet and bids him adopt a 
more kindly attitude toward his mother : ‘‘ O, step between her and 
her fighting soul!” (ITI.iv.113.) 

After this visitation,? Hamlet speaks more gently to his mother : 
e How is it with you, lady?” (115). Now he concerns himself not 
with angry reproof as before, but with sound spiritual advice, urging 
her to remedy the sinful state of her soul by taking three necessary 


1. Cf. Claudius, IV.vii.30-33. The contrast of ethos is in Hamlet’s favor. 


2. This visit has a calming and healing effect on Hamlet. The queen does not see or 
hear the ghost (132). Cf. Ac 97. ; 22 5-10. ; 26 12-19. ; 1 Co 158.; Jn 12 28-30. where 
the bystanders hear something but not distinctly. The queen’s experience (117-122) 
resembles that of the bystanders at Lourdes in 1858, who neither saw nor heard the 
apparition, but they witnessed the transformation of Bernadette, who did. 
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steps to reconciliation with God 


confession, contrition, and a firm 
purpose of amendment. 


Mother, for love of grace, .. . 
(1) Confess yourself to heaven ; 
(2) Repent what’s past ; (3) avoid what is to come... 
...go not to my uncle’s bed... Refrain tonight, 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence ; the next more easy ; 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature (III.iv.144-168). 


Thus we see that Hamlet, in this crisis in his mother’s life, urges her to 
use Christian means to cleanse her soul. 

Only Horatio is his solace, and it is precisely for his virtue that 
Hamlet values him. 


Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 

As e’er my conversation cop’d withal... 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath seal’d thee for herself... Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee (II1.ii.59-79). 


Horatio probably understood the heart and character of Hamlet better 
than anyone else. That was not easy then— or now. Hamlet pro- 
tested to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern : 


You would pluck out the heart of my mystery... ’Sblood, do you 
think I am easier to be play’d on than a pipe?... You cannot play upon 
me (III.1.382). 


These two schoolfellows are the king’s spies, one of the reasons why, 
“ at each ear a hearer ”’ (11.11.3899), Hamlet ‘‘ can say nothing” (596). 
He calls Guildenstern ‘‘ a sponge . . . that soaks up the King’s counten- 
ance, his rewards ” (IV.ii.12). He trusts these two “ as adders fang’d”’ 
(IIT.iv.203). 

An act of Hamlet particularly difficult for us to judge morally is 
his changing the “ grand commission” whereby Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern suffer the immediate death, ‘‘ not shriving time allow’d ” 
(V .ii.47), which Claudius had ordered for Hamlet through their agency. 
Hamlet had said of them : 


.. they must... marshall me to knavery... 
For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 

Hoist with his own petar ; and ’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them at the moon (II1.iv.205). 
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To Prince Hamlet these friends turned spies and willing agents of 
the malevolent murderer-king may have seemed traitors not only to 
friendship but to the public weal. It is noteworthy that he has no 
moral scruples about his act. He explicitly asserts to Horatio : 


Why, man, they did make love to this employment ! 
They are not near my conscience ; ! their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow ? (V.ii.57). 


Furthermore, Hamlet cites the incident as clear, instructive evidence 
that Providence works pervasively in the affairs of men, whether they 
realize it or not. 
...and that should learn us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will. (9) 


Horatio agrees : ‘‘ That is most certain’ (11). Asked how he sealed 
the altered document, Hamlet answers : 


Why, even in that was heaven ordinant. 
I had my father’s signet in my purse. (48) 


Hence, it is simply “ given ”’ that this act is explicitly justified in the 
subjective forum of Hamlet’s conscience, whether or not it is objec- 
tively justified. Moreover, Hamlet gives Horatio this account after 
he returns from exile. From this point to the end of the play, except 
for his excitement at Ophelia’s grave, Hamlet shows notable spiritual 
balance and serenity. 

He states clearly to Horatio his own ethical judgment about 
killing Claudius, emphasizing political justice : 


He that hath kill’d my king, and whor’d my mother ; 
Popp’d in between th’ election and my hopes ; * 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such coz’nage — is’t not perfect conscience 
To quit him with this arm? (64) 


1. Hamlet uses “ conscience ”’ precisely as the act of the practical reason making 
conscious judgment of a personal particular act as morally good or evil. It is significant 
that the word “ conscience ”’ is used eight times in the play, four times by Hamlet, twice by 
Claudius, and twice by Laertes, all in the Christian sense of the inner forum of moral 
consciousness. In addition, the idea, but not the word, is present in I.v.87 and in the talk 
between Hamlet and his mother (ITI.iv.20, 35, 89, 118, 156). 

2. Although his schoolfellows did not know the contents of the sealed documents 
they carried (IV.iii.58, 66), Hamlet apparently believes they did and that they were willing 
accomplices. ~ 


3. Hamlet says “hopes” not “rights.” He does not deny the legality of Clau- 
dius’ successful effort to be elected by the lords, but he questions its equity. 
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He asserts that it is not only ‘“ perfect conscience ” but strict duty in 
order to prevent further public harm. 


And is’t not to be damn’d 
To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil? (68) 


How did Hamlet plan to kill Claudius with ‘“ perfect conscience ”’ ? 
It is noteworthy that he remarks to Horatio about his own swords- 
manship, with respect to Laertes : ‘‘ Since he went into France I have 
been in continual practice ”’ (220). 

Although he has a presentiment against it, Hamlet with serene 
trust in God will not let Horatio try to defer the fencing match with 
Laertes. ‘“‘ Not a whit, we defy augury ; there’s a special providence 
in the fall of a sparrow! ... the readiness is all ”’ (230). 

When the queen dies, crying: ‘‘ The drink! I am poison’d”’ 
(321), Hamlet shouts : 


O villainy ! Ho ! let the door be lock’d. 
Treachery ! Seek it out (322). 


Laertes admits the treachery of having wounded Hamlet with an 
unbated, envenomed foil, but, he says, for the poisoned drink ‘‘ The 
King, the King’s to blame ”’ (331). With that same envenomed point, 
Hamlet stabs Claudius, and he forces him to drink the remaining poi- 
son. The attendants cry, “ Treason !”’ (334), but the testimony of 
dying Laertes has its effect. Thus publicly before the lords and attend- 
ants now aware of the king’s crimes, Hamlet fulfills the ghost’s com- 
mand to punish this murderer. The brief outcry of the attendants 
indicates the difficulty Hamlet would have faced had he killed Claudius 
under circumstances that did not thus publicly expose the crimes of 
the king.? 

Hamlet answers Laertes’ plea for forgiveness of his treachery : 
““ Heaven make thee free of it !’’ (343). Then he shows his deep 
concern that the people should understand the justice of his act. He 
begs Horatio, 
... report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied .. . 
O good Horatio, what a wounded name 
(Things standing thus unknown) shall live behind me ! 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
... tell my story (350-360). 


1. Cf. Le 12 6-7. 

2. This scene vividly indicates the external obstacle to fulfilling the ghost’s command 
that had confronted Hamlet all along. This, added to the moral obstacle of lacking human 
evidence of the king’s guilt, exonerates Hamlet from the charge of procrastination before 
the play scene. He had to delay then ; he did not procrastinate after the play scene ; 
through hate he decided to delay. —— 
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When Hamlet dies, Horatio, who knew him best, asserts : 


Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.’ (370) 


Fortinbras, whom Hamlet names as king, orders his burial as a soldier, 
and states his estimate of Hamlet : 


...he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov’d most royally (408). 


At the price of his life, Hamlet accomplished his mission and cleansed 
Denmark, which in Fortinbras (399-401) has now the prospect of a 
better future. 


5. Ethical Foils 


Fortinbras,? Laertes, and Claudius are ethical and dramatic foils 
for Hamlet, and the contrasts all redound to Hamlet’s credit. Hamlet 
himself recognizes Laertes as a foil : ‘‘ by the image of my cause I see/ 
The portraiture of his”’ (77). And to Laertes he says : 


I'll be your foil, Laertes. In mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star i’ th’ darkest night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. (266) 


Our first impression of the character of Claudius is good (1.ii.1-16). 
He seeks the good of the state. He consulted the lords about marrying 
his brother’s widow. He gives them thanks. He shows competence 
in summarizing the situation with respect to Norway and in dispatch- 
ing ambassadors to improve it (I.ii.17-35). He graciously grants 
Laertes’ petition to go to France. He gently reproves Hamlet, urging 
religious motives for desisting from his too-long-continued mourning 
for his father : ‘‘ It shows a will most incorrect to heaven... a fault 
to heaven ”’ (95, 101). He names Hamlet his heir (109), asks him to 
think of him as a father and to remain in Denmark. A good judge of 
character, he recognizes that Hamlet is ‘‘ Most generous, and free 
from all contriving ” (IV.vii.136). 

Claudius sincerely desires to live peacefully with Hamlet for two 
reasons — for his mother’s sake, and because Hamlet is popular with 
the multitude (IV.iii.4 ; vii.11-24). 

Claudius has occasion to reckon with the angry multitude. He 
shows dignity and courage when the rioters led by Laertes break down 
the doors of the palace, crying : ‘‘ Choose we! Laertes shall be 
king!” (IV.v.106). 


1, Cf. Christian burial service : “‘ In paradisum deducant te angeli... Chorus an- 
gelorum te suscipiat.”’ 


2. See p.2038. 
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Laertes confronts him, demanding : “ O thou vile king, /Give me 
my father !”’ (115). 

Claudius asserts : ‘‘ There’s such divinity doth hedge a king / 
That treason can but peep to what it would... Tell me, Laertes, / 
Why thou art incens’d ”’ (123). These words do not assuage Laertes. 
He cries out : 


How came he dead? I’ll not be juggled with : 
To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil ! 
Conscience and grace to the profoundest pit ! 

I dare damnation ! (130). 


Claudius calmly invites Laertes to investigate the facts and punish 
the offender, who is not himself (204-218). Laertes is restrained by 
the king’s reasoning. But Claudius deliberately arouses his wrath 
against Hamlet ? and asks what he will undertake when Hamlet comes 
back. He answers, ‘‘ To cut his throat i’ th’ church !”’ (IV.vii.127). 
Laertes forcefully states his motives for revenge : ‘I have a noble 
father lost,/A sister driven into desp’rate terms ”’ (25). 

When the priest explains to him in the graveyard that Ophelia 
can be buried with only ‘‘ maimed rites,’ Laertes cries : 


I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A minist’ring angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling (V.i.263). 


Laertes has the grace to confess his treacherous use of a poisoned un- 
bated foil, to repent it, and to ask forgiveness. 


I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery ... 
The foul practice/Hath turn’d itself on me... 
Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet. 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me! (V.1i.319-343.) 


It is obvious that Laertes is a Christian, although not a model one. 
His conscience pricked him at the crucial moment to restrain him from 
this evil, but he did not heed it (V.ii.307). 

Claudius, too, is a Christian, well instructed, yet wicked. After 
hearing Polonius philosophize on hypocrisy, he reflects on his own 
duplicity : ‘‘ How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience !” 


1. These words are in direct contrast to Hamlet’s when he fears the ghost may be a 
devil who abuses him to damn him (II.ii.626). Laertes is clearly a foil here, but surely 
less admirable. 

2. Again Laertesis a poor contrast in character to Hamlet, for the King can and does 
“ play upon ” him ; ef. IIT.ii.389. 
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(II1.i.50). Hamlet’s plan could succeed because the king has a con- 
science that he can catch. 

The prayer of Claudius is a supreme example of sound Christian 
doctrine and searching ethical analysis. It combines ethos, logos, 
and pathos. He sees his crime in true perspective as detestable. 


O, my offense is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, 
A brother’s murder! (II1.iii.36) 


He knows that prayer means to raise the heart to God, but his heart 
is not single and therefore he must admit to himself : 


Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will. 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent, 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. 


But he knows from Scripture (Is 1 18.) that if our sins be as scarlet, 
and we repent, they shall be made whiter than snow. He pictures his 
own condition. 
What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood, 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? 


The answer is yes. He recognizes his own situation as most fit to the 
exercise of God’s boundless mercy, he knows the doctrine of prayer, 
and he takes hope. 


Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence? 
And what’s in prayer but this twofold force, 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon’d being down? Then I’ll look up ; 
My fault is past. 


His too optimistic hope is immediately dashed, however, when he re- 
flects on the necessary conditions of forgiveness, which he well under- 
stands, for he is not ready to give up his ill-gotten gains. 


But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? ‘Forgive me my foul murder’? 
That cannot be ; since I am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder — 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon’d and retain th’ offence? 
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He knows the answer is no, and he contrasts the inexorable quality 
of divine retribution with the venal waywardness of human tribunals. 


In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law ; but ’tis not so above. 
There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves compell’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. 


Confronted with these truths, he again takes heart. 


Try what repentance can. What can it not? 


Butgimmediately he realizes that this door is closed to him by his own 
eviliwill which he cannot bring himself to rectify ; his will would again 
make the same choice to gratify the same desires. 


Yet what can it when one cannot repent ? 


In despair he looks into his soul. 


O wretched state ! O bosom black as death ! 
O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engag’d ! 


By assuming the posture of prayer, he makes a last desperate effort 
really to pray. 
Help, angels! Make assay. 
Bow, stubborn knees ; and heart with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ! 
All may be well. 


Coming in at this moment, Hamlet, deceived by the outward appear- 
ance of the king kneeling into thinking him restored to the friendship 
of God, decides not to kill him now. Unaware of Hamlet’s brief visit, 
Claudius rises. His attempt at prayer and repentance has failed, and 
he must live with futile, gnawing remorse. 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below. 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go (97). 


This is for the audience one of the most ironic scenes in drama. 
Because of his inveterate attachment to his ill-won gains (55), the anta- 
gonist, on the one hand, with full moral awareness turns away from 
the opportunity of Christian regeneration, hardens his conscience, and 
goes forth to add crimes to crime. On the other hand, partly because 


(5) 
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he erroneously thinks his opponent has succeeded in Christian repent- 
ance, the protagonist fails notably by consenting to vengeful hate 
expressly forbidden him and thereby both disqualifies himself as an 
appointed agent of Divine justice and, by killing Polonius, unwittingly 
gives his opponent occasion to make him the victim of renewed and 
ruthless villainy. 

Seeing in the heart of the villain some good and in the heart of 
the hero some evil, although he is on the whole basically good and en- 
gages our admiration and sympathy, we gain insight into the frailty of 
men ; we pity Hamlet and we fear our own weakness and instability. 

We conclude, accordingly, that Hamlet is a Christian tragedy, in 
the strict sense. Christian issues impregnate its essential structure : 
the command of the Christian ghost initiates the action ; Hamlet’s 
decision through hate not to kill Claudius until he is fit for damnation 
is the peripety ; and his final fulfillment of the ghost’s command is the 
dénouement. Christian problems, especially that of discerning the 
character of the ghost, determine the moral situation. In their re- 
sponse to the moral and the dramatic situation the characters conscious- 
ly accept or reject Christian principles. And finally the flaw in the 
tragic hero is his failure in the moment of crisis to measure up to the 
demands of Christian charity. 

Sister Mrr1aM JOSEPH, C.8.C. 


La division aristotélicienne des sciences, 
selon le professeur A. Mansion 


Au chapitre cinquiéme de son Introduction @ la physique aristo- 
télicienne,! M. le chanoine Augustin Mansion entend montrer que la 
division tripartite des sciences proposée par Aristote, est une adapta- 
tion inadéquate des vues de Platon : elle ne suffit pas 4 justifier sa 
propre distinction entre la métaphysique et les autres sciences, puis 
plus particuliérement entre la physique et la mathématique. Cette 
opinion, qui met en cause toute la doctrine d’Aristote sur la spécifica- 
tion des sciences, nous parait ne pas s’imposer. Nous nous attacherons 
ici & trois questions importantes, concernant le principe de la division 
des sciences, le sujet de la mathématique, et sa distinction du sujet 
de la physique. 


I. LE PRINCIPE DE LA DIVISION DES SCIENCES 


A V’occasion d’un passage de la Métaphysique, M. Mansion fait 
observer que : 


Pour Aristote les intelligibles sont des abstraits, abstraits tout d’abord 
des choses matérielles, pergues par les sens. Dés lors, la premiére réalité 
intelligible est identique a la réalité sensible ; du coup le fondement dernier 
des diverses formes de la connaissance et d’une classification des sciences ne 
pourra plus se trouver dans les différences distinctives de leurs objets dans 
Vordre réel et ces objets ne se distingueront plus entre eux d’aprés la place 
qu’ils occupent sur |’échelle de ]’étre. Le principe de distinction, et dans 
la classification des sciences, et dans les objets qui les caractérisent, ne pou- 
vant plus étre fondé sur la nature des réalités connues, devra étre cherché 
dans les particularités propres aux processus cognitifs grace auxquels ces 
objets sont saisis et saisis comme distincts les uns des autres, tout en répon- 
dant peut-étre 4 une méme et unique réalité.” 


Dans l’abstraction ainsi comprise, plus un objet est élevé, moins 
il comprend de notes : 


_.. Cela revient 4 dire que si l’on prend un objet réel dans lequel on peut 
distinguer de multiples notes, plus on en laissera tomber, plus la notion 


1. Louvain, 1946, nouvelle édition revue et augmentée. Ce chapitre reprend la 
matiére d’un article sur La physique aristotélicienne et la philosophie, paru dans la Revue 
Neéoscolastique, Louvain, 1936, n.40, pp.5-26. 

2. Op cit., pp.134-135. Voici le texte d’Aristote : «... La physique sera une science 
théorétique [émcoripun Sewpntixy], théorétique toutefois de cette sorte d’étre qui est sus- 
ceptible de mouvement, et théorétique de substance, et, le plus souvent, de la substance 
formelle, mais non séparée de la matiére. » (Métaph. VI, ch. 1, 1025 b 26.) Nous citons 
la traduction Tricot, Paris, Vrin, 1948. 
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qu’on gardera du tout sera abstraite, — abstraite dans le sens de pauvre 
de contenu... On arrive ainsi tout au plus A des concepts ou a des objets 
plus ou moins abstraits dans le méme ordre.’ 


A son sommet, ce que nous rencontrons, c’est l’étre. M]. Mansion 
explique les lignes 1026 a 23-33 ? de cette maniére : 


_.. On voit fort bien comment un tel processus peut mener au concept d’un 
étre qui serait immatériel par abstraction ; celui-ci serait, comme tel, un 
pur produit de l’esprit. Aristote ne l’écarte pas pour autant de l’objet de 
sa métaphysique... Or l’étre pris de cette fagon n’est ni déterminément 
immatériel, ni déterminément matériel ; il est immatériel par abstraction, 
sans plus.* 


Si bien que le sujet de la physique entre sous celui de la métaphy- 
sique ; iln’y a donc plus de distinction valable entre ces deux sciences, 
conclusion que M. Mansion trouve impliquée dans les lignes 1025 b 
(Elin. 


... Englobant dans sa considération tous les étres, elle [la métaphysique] ne 
peut exclure les étres naturels dont s’occupe le physicien et dés lors la phy- 
sique sera réduite 4 n’étre qu’une partie de la métaphysique.® 


Or il est remarquable que, dans tout cela, il soit question seulement 
de l’abstraction de l’universel du particulier, que saint Thomas appel- 
lera « abstractio totius » et que l’école thomiste dénommera « abs- 
tractio totalis », l’universel étant un tout, comme le dit bien Aristote 
lui-méme : 


... L’universel et ce qui est dit d’une fagon générale, 4 titre de tout, est 
universel en tant qu’il embrasse une multiplicité d’étres, par le fait gu’il 
est prédicat des composants et qu’ils sont, eux, tous et chacun, l’unité.® 


1. Op. cit., pp.169-170. 


2. Voici le texte d’Aristote : « Ainsi, les sciences théorétiques sont les plus hautes 
des sciences, et la Théologie est la plus haute des sciences théorétiques. On pourrait, en 
effet, se demander si la Philosophie premiére est universelle, ou si elle traite d’un genre 
particulier et d’une seule réalité, distinction qu’on rencontre, au surplus, dans les sciences 
mathématiques : la Géométrie et l’Astronomie ont pour objet un genre particulier de la 
quantité, tandis que la Mathématique générale étudie toutes les quantités en général. 
Nous répondons que s’il n’y avait pas d’autre substance que celles qui sont constituées par la 
nature, la Physique serait la science premiére. Mais s’il existe une substance immobile, 
la science de cette substance doit étre antérieure et doit étre la Philosophie premiére ; elle 
est aussi, de cette fagon, universelle parce qu’elle est premiére. I] lui appartiendra de con- 
sidérer l’Btre en tant qu’étre, c’est-A-dire a la fois son essence et les attributs qui lui appar- 
tiennent en tant qu’é¢tre. » 

3. Introduction 4 la physique aristotélicienne, p.136. 


4. Aristote écrit dans ce passage : « Mais toutes ces sciences, concentrant leurs efforts 
sur un objet déterminé, dans un genre déterminé, s’occupent de cet objet, et non de l’Etre 
pris absolument, ni en tant qu’étre, et elles ne s’inquidtent en aucune facon de l’essence. » 

5. Op. cit., p.125. 


6. Métaph., V, ch.26, 1023 b 25. 
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1. L’ abstraction du tout, condition commune de toutes les sciences. 
Cet universel-la, Aristote ne l’assigne nulle part principe de la distinc- 
tion des sciences ; mais il y voit une condition commune de tout savoir. 
« Le principe de toute démonstration, dit-il, c’est «ce qu’est la cho- 
se ), » + ce que nous appelons communément l’essence. D’autre part, 
d’aprés lui, le connu est dans le connaissant selon le mode du connais- 
sant ; et puisque l’intelligence est toute immatérielle, la science, qui 
est dans l’intelligence, ne pourra porter directement que sur l’imma- 
tériel. De 1a, le besoin de faire abstraction de ce qui n’est pas intelli- 
gible en acte. 


Pour l’étre sensitif, le premier changement se produit sous l’action du 
générateur : une fois engendré, il posséde dés lors la sensation, A la fagon 
d’une science. La sensation en acte, elle, correspond & l’exercice de la 
science, avec cette différence toutefois que, pour la premiére, les agents 
producteurs de l’acte sont extérieurs : ce sont, par exemple, le visible et le 
sonore, aussi bien que les sensibles restants. La raison de cette différence 
est que ce sont des choses individuelles dont il y a sensation en acte, tandis 
que la science porte sur les universaux.? 


L’intelligence exige que son objet soit immatériel, la science le 
veut, elle, universel ; car si la conclusion d’une démonstration doit 
montrer que l’attribut appartient universellement au sujet, elle ne le 
pourra qu’a condition que les prémisses soient universelles. Ainsi, 
avoir les trois angles égaux 4 deux droits est vrai du triangle isocéle, 
mais non en tant qu’il est isocéle. 


Ce qui done, pris comme sujet quelconque et premier, est démontré 
avoir ses angles égaux a deux droits, ou posséder n’importe quel autre 
attribut, c’est ce 4 quoi, pris comme sujet premier, |’attribut appartient 
universellement, et la démonstration au sens propre consiste 4 prouver 
qu’il appartient universellement a ce sujet.* 


Aristote ajoute qu’il est impossible que nous percevions cet 
universel par les sens : 

Mais l’universel, ce qui s’applique 4 tous les cas, est impossible 4 per- 
cevoir, car ce n’est ni une chose déterminée, ni un moment déterminé, 
sinon ce ne serait pas un universel... La sensation porte nécessairement sur 
Vindividuel, tandis que la science consiste dans la connaissance universelle.* 


La science exige en outre un sujet nécessaire,® car il n’y a pas de 
science de ce qui est contingent. « L’étre par accident n’est l’objet 


1. De ?Ame, I, ch.1, 402 b 25, trad. Tricot, Paris, Vrin, 1947. 
2. Ibid., Il, ch.5, 417 b 15. 

3. Sec. Anal. I., ch.4, 73 b 35, trad. Tricot, Paris, Vrin, 1947. 
4. Ibid., 87 b 30. 


5. « Nous estimons posséder la science d’une chose d’une maniére absolue, et non pas, 
a la facon des Sophistes, d’une maniére purement accidentelle, quand nous croyons que 
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d’aucune spéculation. »' Et la connaissance scientifique d’un tel 
sujet suppose des principes proportionnels ; car seuls des moyens ter- 
mes nécessaires entrainent des conclusions nécessaires : 


Puis done que la science démonstrative doit aboutir 4 une conclusion 

nécessaire, il faut évidemment aussi que la démonstration se fasse par un 
moyen terme nécessaire.’ 
... Tl est possible que ce qui a puissance de ne pas étre, ne soit pas ; et ce 
qui peut ne pas étre est corruptible, soit absolument, soit dans le sens précis 
ow il est dit qu’il peut ne pas étre, par exemple, selon le lieu, la quantité 
ou la qualité, « absolument » signifiant « selon la substance ».* 


L’universel est donc une condition de science, condition requise 
par la nature de V’intelligence qui est immatérielle et par la nature de 
la science qui doit avoir un objet universel et nécessaire. Mais comme 
cet universel n’est qu’en puissance dans les étres sensibles, il faudra, 
pour atteindre A l’intelligible, que l’intelligence abstraie le tout, ou la 
forme, des « parties de la matiére » : 


...C’est de V'universel et de la forme qu’il y a définition. Si donc on 
n’apercoit pas quelle sorte de parties est de la nature de la matiére et quelle 
sorte de parties ne l’est pas, on ne verra pas non plus quelle doit étre la 
définition de la chose.‘ 


Au livre VII de la Métaphysique, Aristote enseigne « qu’on ne 
peut définir le composé dans son union avec la matiére, qui est ]’indé- 
terminé. » 5 Pour atteindre l’universel, V’intelligence devra donc 
faire abstraction des parties de la matiére individuante : 


... Seules les parties de la forme sont des parties de la définition, etiln’y a 
de définition que de l’universel, car la quiddité du cercle et le cercle, la 
quiddité de l’Ame et l’4me sont une méme chose. Mais pour le composé, 
tel que ce cercle-ci, c’est-A-dire un des cercles individuels, qu’il soit sensible 
ou intelligible, ... dans ce cas-la il n’y a pas de définition : c’est, respecti- 
vement, a l’aide de l’intuition [vona.s] ou de la perception qu’on les con- 
nait.® 


L’abstraction dont il s’agit en mathématique, est cependant diffé- 
rente : le mathématicien abstrait la quantité de la matiére sensible, 


nous connaissons la cause par laquelle la chose est, que nous savons que cette cause est 
celle de la chose, et qu’en outre il n’est pas possible que la chose soit autre qu’elle n’est. » 
Tbid., ch.2, 71 b 10. 


1. Métaph. VI, ch.2, 1026 b 1. 

. Sec. Anal., I, ch.6, 75 a 10. 

. Métaph., LX, ch.8, 1050 b 10. 

. Tbid., VII, ch.10, 1036 a 27ss. 

. Ibid., ch.11, 1037 a 26ss. 

. Ibid., ch.10, 1035 b 30ss. ~< 
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car la quantité, premier des accidents, peut étre pensée sans les 
autres : 


tes Appartiennent aux corps physiques les surfaces, solides, grandeurs et 
points qui sont l’objet des études mathématiques... Ce qu’il faut dire, 
c'est done que ces attributs sont aussi l’objet des spéculations du mathéma- 
ticien, mais non en tant qu’ils sont chacun la limite d’un corps naturel . . . 
C’est pourquoi, encore, il les sépare ; et en effet, ils sont, par la pensée, 
séparables du mouvement ; peu importe d’ailleurs cette séparation.! 


Le fait qu’on puisse faire une telle séparation n’implique donc 
pas que l’objet ainsi séparé existe. Mais l’abstraction de l’universel 
peut étre menée vers une généralité de plus en plus grande. De 
Socrate, elle remonte A l’espéce homme, de l’homme & l’animal, de 
animal au vivant et ainsi de suite jusqu’a l’étre par soi. Toutefois, 
plus l’abstrait est général, plus il est confus. L’abstraction de l’uni- 
versel établit done des degrés de généralité. Mais on peut passer 
d’un degré de généralité 4 un autre sans dépasser les limites d’une mé- 
me science. Une méme et unique science définit le corps, |’animal et 
Vhomme. Aussi bien, loin d’étre un principe qui établisse une distinc- 
tion entre les disciplines, l’abstraction de l’universel est une condition 
commune 4 toutes les sciences. 


2. Le principe de la division des sciences. Quel est donc le fonde- 
ment de la distinction des sciences? Leur distinction vient du degré 
d’immatérialité de l’objet, c’est-a-dire de la mesure ot il est éloigné 
de la matiére. Or le nom « matiére » s’entend de plusieurs choses : 
il y a, par exemple, la matiére sensible qui est soit individuelle, soit 
commune ; il y a aussi la matiére intelligible qui peut étre individuelle 
ou universelle. Les étres seront dés lors plus ou moins connaissables 
scientifiquement 4 proportion qu’ils sont éloignés de la matiére : selon 
que, séparés de la matiére individuelle, ils retiennent la matiére sensi- 
ble commune ou la matiére intelligible, ou qu’ils sont complétement 
dénudés de toute matiére, telles les relations logiques. Et s'il y a 
différents genres de définitions, il y aura une équivalente diversité 
formelle de sciences. 

Au livre VI de la Métaphysique, aprés avoir distingué les sciences 
pratiques des sciences théoriques, Aristote montre que c’est par leur 
mode de définir que les sciences se distinguent entre elles : 


Le mode d’étre de la quiddité et de sa définition ne doit pas échapper 
4 notre attention, étant donné que, sans cette connaissance, toute recherche 
est un effort inutile. Des choses définies et des essences, les unes sont com- 
me le camus (ator), les autres, comme le concave (xoidov), et la diffé- 
rence consiste en ce que le camus est engagé dans la matiére, car le camus, 
c’est le nez concave, tandis que la concavité (xovAdTys) est indépendante 


1. Phys., Il, ch.2, 193 b 245s. 
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de la matiére sensible. Or, si tous les objets naturels sont du méme type 
que le camus, par exemple le nez, |’ceil, le visage, la chair, l’os et, en général, 
l’animal, et aussi la feuille, la racine, l’écorce, et, en général, la plante (car 
aucun de ces objets ne peut étre défini sans le mouvement, mais ils ont 
toujours une matiére), on voit alors comment il faut, dans les étres physi- 
ques, rechercher et définir l’essence ; ¢’est pourquoi aussi il appartient au 
physicien de spéculer sur cette sorte d’Ame qui n’existe pas indépendam- 
ment de la matiére. 

Que la Physique soit done une science théorétique, ce qui précéde le 
fait voir. — La science mathématique est aussi théorétique, mais qu’elle 
soit la science d’étres immobiles et séparés, c’est ce que nous ne voyons pas 
encore clairement ; que, du moins, certaines branches des mathématiques 
étudient ces étres en tant qu’immobiles et en tant que séparés, c’est ce qui 
est évident. 

Mais s’il y a quelque chose d’éternel, d’immobile et de séparé, c’est 
évidemment A une science théorétique qu’en appartient la connaissance. 
Toutefois cette science n’est assurément ni Ja Physique (car la Physique a 
pour objet certains étres en mouvement), ni la Mathématique, mais une 
science antérieure a ]’une et 4 l’autre. La Physique, en effet, étudie des 
étres non séparés, et non immobiles, et quelques branches des mathémati- 
ques étudient des étres immobiles, il est vrai, mais probablement insépara- 
bles de la matiére, et comme engagés en elle ; tandis que la Science premiére 
a pour objet des étres a la fois séparés et immobiles. Maintenant, toutes 
les premiéres causes sont nécessairement éternelles, mais surtout les causes 
immobiles et séparées, car ce sont les causes des choses visibles parmi les 
choses divines. II y a donc trois sciences théorétiques : la Mathématique, 
la Physique et la Théologie (giAocogia Beodoy:x7). Nous l’appelons 
Théologie : il n’est pas douteux, en effet, que si le divin est présent quelque 
part, il est présent dans cette nature immobile et séparée. Et la science 
par excellence doit avoir pour objet le genre par excellence.! 


Dans les Seconds Analytiques il montre encore que la science 
étant démonstrative il y aura diversité de sciences suivant la diversité 
des principes, et les principes, ce sont les définitions : « Une science 
différe d’une autre quand leurs principes, ou bien n’ont pas une origine 
commune, ou bien ne dérivent pas les uns des autres. »2 La diversité 
des sciences ne correspond pas simplement A des degrés de généralité, 
mais & la diversité formelle des principes.* Certes, la métaphysique 
s’étend a plus de sujets que la science de la nature, tandis que celle-ci 


1. Métaph., VI, ch.1, 1025 b 27ss. 
2. Sec. Anal., I, ch.28, 87 a 40. 


3. Saint Thomas n’a pas compris autrement lenseignement d’Aristote: « Ad co- 
gnoscendum differentiam scientiarum speculativarum ad invicem, oportet non latere quiddi- 
tatem rei et rationem idest definitionem ipsam, quomodo est assignanda in unaquaque 
scientia. Quaerere enim differentiam praedictam sine hoc, idest sine cognitione modi 
definiendi, nihil facere est. Cum enim definitio sit medium demonstrationis, et per conse- 
quens principium sciendi, oportet quod ad diversum modum definiendi, sequatur diversitas 
in scientiis speculativis. » Satnr THomas, In VI Metaph., lect.1, n.1156. 
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dépasse en généralité la mathématique. Mais la seule généralité 
n’est jamais la raison propre de leur distinction. 


3. Les différents « degrés » d’abstraction. C’est done de la défi- 
nition qu’il faut partir pour diviser les sciences. Toutes les défi- 
nitions font abstraction de la matiére individuelle, mais quelques-unes 
retiennent la matiére sensible commune. L’homme ne peut étre défini 
qu’avec matiére sensible. Méme ]’Ame ne peut se définir sans matiére, 
encore que cette matiére ne fasse pas partie de l’Ame : « L’Ame est 
nécessairement substance, en ce sens qu’elle est la forme d’un corps 
naturel ayant la vie en puissance. »! Il y a abstraction totale, mais 
il y a plus que cela. La matiére sensible individuelle est laissée de 
cdté, mais on retient la matiére sensible commune, grace 4 quoi |’in- 
telligence est en face d’un intelligible en acte. C’est tout un passage 
du livre VI de la Métaphysique qu’il faut relire ici : 


Des choses définies et des essences, les unes sont comme le camus 
(otudv), les autres, comme le concave (xoltd\ov), et la différence consiste 
en ce que le camus est engagé dans la matiére, car le camus, c’est le nez 
concave, tandis que la concavité (ko.AdTns) est indépendante de la matiére 
sensible. Or, si tous les objets naturels sont du méme type que le camus, 
par exemple le nez, |’ceil, le visage, la chair, l’os, et, en général, ]’animal, et 
aussi la feuille, la racine, l’écorce, et, en général, la plante (car aucun de 
ces objets ne peut étre défini sans le mouvement, mais ils ont toujours une 
matiére), on voit alors comment il faut, dans les étres physiques, rechercher 
et définir l’essence ; c’est pourquoi aussi il appartient au physicien de spé- 
culer sur cette sorte d’Ame qui n’existe pas indépendamment de la matiére.? 


Impossible aussi, de confondre cette matiére sensible dans les dé- 
finitions naturelles avec la matiére sensible individuelle, la « materia 
signata » des individus matériels : 


Mais l’homme en général, le cheval en général, et les autres termes de 
ce genre, qui sont affirmés d’une multiplicité d’individus, a titre de prédicat 
universel, ne sont pas une substance, mais un composé déterminé d’une 
certaine forme et d’une certaine matiére prise universellement ; et, en ce 
qui concerne I’individu, sitét aprés la matiére derniére particuliére, Socrate 
existe.* 


En second lieu, il y a des définitions sans matiére sensible commu- 
ne, mais avec matiére intelligible. Ce sont les définitions mathéma- 
tiques. Ce degré d’intelligibilité est le principe de conclusions d’un 
genre particulier : 


La science rrpehamatiaila est aussi théorétique, mais qu’elle soit la 
science d’étres immobiles et séparés, c’est ce que nous ne voyons pas encore 


1. De ? Ame, UU, ch.1, 412 a 158s. 
2. Métaph., VI, ch.1, 1025 b 30ss. 
3. Ibid., VIT, ch.10, 1035 b 25ss. 
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clairement ; que, du moins certaines branches des mathématiques étudient 
ces étres en tant qu’immobiles et en tant que séparés, c’est ce qui est 
évident.* 


Dans le second livre de la Physique, le Philosophe avait insisté 
sur le caractére spécial des sujets mathématiques, qui est d’étre séparé 
par la pensée de la matiére sensible, les distinguant ainsi des étres 
naturels : 


Aprés avoir déterminé en combien de sens s’entend la nature, il con- 
vient d’examiner par quoi le mathématicien se distingue du physicien .. . 
Ce qu'il faut dire, c’est donc que ces attributs [surfaces, solides, grandeurs 
et points] sont aussi l’objet des spéculations du mathématicien, mais non en 
tant qu’ils sont chacun la limite d’un corps naturel ; et, s’il étudie les attri- 
buts, ce n’est pas en tant qu’ils sont attributs de telles substances.? 


Les mathématiques appartiennent done aux sciences théorétiques 
parce qu’elles ne sont ni actives ni productives ; mais elles différent 
de la philosophie de la nature parce qu’elles considérent leur sujet sans 
matiére sensible. Les étres mathématiques sont séparés de la matiére 
sensible dans ]’ordre de la seule pensée : « Ils sont, par la pensée, 
séparables du mouvement. » 3 

Enfin, il y a des définitions sans matiére, méme intelligible, s’il 
existe des étres en dehors de toute matiére : 


La Physique, en effet, étudie des étres non-séparés, et non immobiles, 
et quelques branches des mathématiques étudient des étres, immobiles, 
il est vrai, mais probablement inséparables de la matiére, et comme engagés 
en elle ; tandis que la Science premiére a pour objet des étres A la fois 
séparés et immobiles.* 


Puis Aristote résume sa pensée, assignant 4 la philosophie premiére 
le rang le plus élevé parmi les sciences spéculatives : 


Il y a donc trois sciences théorétiques : la Mathématique, la Physique 
et la Théologie (gi\ocogia Beod\oyixH). Nous l’appelons Théologie : 
il n’est pas douteux, en effet, que si le divin est présent quelque part, il est 
présent dans cette nature immobile et séparée. Et la science par excellence 
doit avoir pour objet le genre par excellence. Ainsi, les sciences théoréti- 
ques sont les plus hautes des sciences, et la théologie est la plus haute des 
sciences théorétiques.® 


1. Métaph., VI, ch.1, 1026 a 5. 

2. Phys., II, ch.2, 193 b 20. 

3. Ibid., II, ch.2, 193 b 20. 

4. Métaph., VI, ch.1, 1026 a 10ss. Cf. Trépanrer, Emmanuel, La philosophie de 


la nature porte-t-elle sur des séparés ou des non-séparés? dans Laval théologique et hilosophique 
1946, vol.II, n.1, pp.206-209. B > 


5. Ibid. 
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Quant 4 un quatriéme mode de définir, il est impossible, car il 
faudrait que l’on définisse avec matiére ce qui existe sans matiére. 
Mais ce cas répugne 4 l’intelligence, qui est immatérielle. 

La pensée d’Aristote est donc évidente. Il y a une diversité de 
sciences et cette diversité ne se prend pas A partir d’une abstraction 
qui conduit simplement 4 un universel, 4 des degrés de généralité de 
plus en plus vastes. La diversité des sciences s’établit sur les diffé- 
rents modes de définir ou les différents genres de définitions.? 


II. LE SUJET DE LA MATHEMATIQUE 


Le second point relevé dans l’interprétation de M. Mansion con- 
cerne le sujet de la mathématique. Cette fois encore, l’auteur veut 
montrer que les considérations du Philosophe sur cette question 
« portent a faux ».? 


1. Quel est donc le sujet de la mathématique, tel que l’entend M. 
Mansion?? C’est la quantité, mais la quantité entendue comme un 
« sensible commun », donc un sujet qui se situe au méme degré d’intelli- 
gibilité que le sujet de la physique : 


Sans doute les diverses qualités qu’Aristote regarde comme caractéris- 
tiques de l’objet physique sont pour la plupart classées par lui, en psycho- 
logie, sous la rubrique : sensibles propres ou objets exclusifs de quelqu’un 
de nos sens externes. Les déterminations quantitatives, par contre,... ne 


1. Reprenant la question dans le De Trinitate, saint Thomas montrera que les 
« speculabilia » différent entre eux. Les uns dépendent de la matiére selon l’étre et ’intel- 
ligence, comme ceux qui comportent matiére sensible dans leur définition. Ils ne peuvent 
done s’entendre sans matiére sensible commune. « Homme » ne peut étre défini sans 
chair ni os. Ce sont, dit-il, les définitions de la science naturelle. En second lieu, il y a 
des « speculabilia » qui ne dépendent pas de la matiére selon l’intelligence, mais qui en 
dépendent selon ]’étre. Ainsi, la ligne et le nombre. Enfin, il est des « speculabilia » 
qui ne dépendent de la matiére ni selon intelligence ni selon l’étre, parce qu’ils peuvent 
étre sans matiére, soit qu’ils ne sont jamais dans la matiére, comme Dieu et les anges, soit 
qu’ils le sont dans certains étres et dans d’autres non, comme la substance, la qualité, 
l’étre, la puissance et l’acte, sur lesquels porte la métaphysique : « Quaedam vero specula- 
bilia sunt, quae non dependent a materia secundum esse, quia sine materia esse possunt, 
sive nunquam sint in materia, sicut Deus et angelus, sive in quibusdam sint in materia et 
in quibusdam non, ut substantia, qualitas, ens, potentia, actus, unum et multa, et hujus- 
modi, de quibus omnibus est theologia, id est scientia divina . . . quae alio nomine dicitur 
metaphysica. » Sainr THomas, Ezxpositio in Boethium de Trinitate, q.5, a.1. 


DROP. Ci sp kote 

3. M. Mansion semble employer le terme « objet » pour signifier tantét l’objet d’une 
science, tantét le sujet. Par l’objet d’une science nous entendons ce vers quoi elle tend, 
savoir : la conclusion, laquelle est quelque chose de complexe, une proposition démontrée. 
(Post. An., I, 4, 74b 15.) Par contre, le sujet d’une science est ce 4 propos de quoi nous 
avons une connaissance scientifique : le sujet méme de la conclusion, lequel était déja 
contenu dans les principes, mais sans y étre atteint d’une connaissance scientifique. 
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tombent sous les sens que comme sensibles communs, — objets communs de 
deux ou plusieurs sens. Mais sensibles propres ou sensibles communs sont 
également des aigOnra kal’abra, objets directs et immédiats de sensa- 
tion, par leur nature méme : c’est la doctrine formelle d’Aristote.! 


S’appuyant sur le passage 418 a 7-25 du traité De Ame, M. 
Mansion entend donc que, d’aprés Aristote, le sujet de la mathématique 
devrait étre sensible au méme titre que celui de la physique : 


Dés lors, leur refuser [aux objets mathématiques] la qualification de 
« sensibles », quand en les universalisant on les prend comme des détermi- 
nations mathématiques, et prétendre par 14 distinguer celles-ci des objets 
physiques, qui, eux, auraient nécessairement des attaches avec le sensible, 
entendez avec les sensibles propres, — c’est manifestement faire un abus de 
mots. L’objection développée au début de cet examen critique tient tou- 
jours, quant au fond ; la tentative d’Aristote en vue de fonder la distinction 
du physique et du mathématique sur les degrés d’abstraction apparait 
comme avortée.’ 


Il parait méme cocasse de voir Aristote poser sérieusement des 
bornes entre quantité et mouvement quand tous les deux sont égale- 
ment des sensibles communs : 


Il y a plus, et cette particularité ne manque pas de saveur : le mouve- 
ment d’aprés lui [Aristote] est caractéristique de l’objet physique ; l’objet 
mathématique en fait abstraction. Or le mouvement est aussi rangé parmi 
les sensibles communs, mais, en outre, c’est par la perception du mouvement, 
que nous avons celle de tous les autres, notamment les déterminations quan- 
titatives, que retient seules le mathématicien.® 


Le sujet mathématique est donc aussi sensible que celui de la 
physique, ils s’impliquent l’un l’autre — c’est la conclusion que 1’au- 
teur tire du passage 193 b 22-31 de la Physique : 


Toutes font partie originairement d’un méme complexus sensible, 
objet d’une perception globale, et dans lequel on retrouve les déterminations 
quantitatives au méme titre que les autres. 


L’immobilité caractéristique de l’objet mathématique n’est en 
somme que Vimmobilité des essences, parce que les propositions mathé- 
matiques sont toujours vraies. Le passage 79 a 7 des Seconds Analy- 
tiques lui fournit argument : 


Pour lui [Aristote] objet mathématique est un intelligible évidemment, 
et donc un abstrait, mais plus abstrait que ’objet physique. Or cet état 


1. Revue Néoscolastique, p.14. 

2. Introduction 4 la physique .. ., p.169. 
3. Revue Néoscolastique, p.14. 

4. Ibid., p.14. 
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d’abstraction plus poussée du mathématique se caractérise d’abord, comme 
on l’a vu, en ce qu'il est détaché du monde réel de 1l’expérience, laquelle 
révéle de fagon immédiate ce monde comme livré A la mobilité.! 


Evidemment pour faire de cet intelligible un sujet de science, 
Aristote devait le considérer comme immobile : 


Mais pour prendre cet intelligible abstrait qu’est l’objet mathématique 
comme caractérisé par son immobilité, non seulement faut-il le dégager de 
ses attaches avec le monde réel de l’expérience, il est nécessaire, en outre, 
de ne retenir expressément de cet objet que l’aspect sous lequel il se présente 
a l’intelligence comme immuable... Mais, en second lieu, ces mémes 
étres mathématiques se présentent encore A l’esprit sous une forme ov leur 
immobilité est encore bien plus frappante : c’est quand en étudiant leurs 
rapports mutuels on arrive a les exprimer en propositions dont la vérité est 
absolument immuable, les essences considérées demeurant toujours identi- 
ques a elles-mémes et impliquant une fois mises en relations les unes avec les 
autres, telles propriétés invariables.? 


Or cette immobilité des concepts abstraits n’est pas du tout 
particuliére 4 la mathématique et, dés lors, la distinction entre la phy- 
sique et la mathématique demeure inexistante. Se référant encore au 
méme passage des Seconds Analytiques, M. Mansion écrit : 


Mais alors cette immobilité propre a l’objet mathématique se résout, 
dans une théorie abstractionniste, dans l’immutabilité du contenu des con- 
cepts abstraits répondant aux essences des objets, et dans l’invariabilité 
des jugements qui expriment les rapports entre ces essences. Or une telle 
immobilité n’est pas propre du tout aux objets du domaine de la quantité, 
elle est commune A tous les objets abstraits, 4 tous ceux dont |’intelligence 
humaine peut se former un concept. On la retrouvera ainsi aussi bien dans 
l’objet physique . . . que dans l’objet métaphysique.* 


Or Aristote veut mettre la physique dans le domaine du mobile, et 
la mathématique dans le domaine de l’immobile : rien ne saurait étre 
plus arbitraire dans la détermination des objets de chacune des sciences. 


On n’aurait pas pour autant un degré d’abstraction caractéristique, 
mais une méme abstraction poussée un peu plus loin, dans un certain sens, 
choisi d’ailleurs de fagon arbitraire.* 


2. La quantité, sujet de la mathématique. Pour mettre en lumiére 
les difficultés qu’entraine l’interprétation de M. Mansion, il convient 
de distinguer, avec Aristote, la quantité sensible commune de la quan- 


1. Introduction a la physique... p.177. 
2. Op. cit., p.178. 

3. Op. ctt., p.184. 

4, Revue Néoscolastique, p.15. 
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tité sujet de la mathématique. Dans la nature, il n’y a jamais de 
quantité sans qualité, mais la quantité pergue par les sens n’est pas 
le sujet de la mathématique. La quantité que la pensée mathémati- 
que sépare des qualités sensibles n’est pas, comme telle, le terme d une 
généralisation du sensible. L/’intelligence y effectue la séparation d’un 
sujet qui dans la réalité ne peut pas étre séparé. Or la quantité est 
ainsi séparable en pensée parce qu’elle est antérieure aux accidents 
sensibles, encore qu’elle ne puisse avoir d’étre sans ces derniers. C’est 
ainsi qu’on peut considérer « animal » sans considérer « raisonnable » 
ou « irraisonnable », bien que dans la réalité il soit nécessairement l’un 
ou l’autre. La quantité sur laquelle porte la mathématique est donc 
une quantité abstraite comme forme : le texte d’Aristote ne permet 
pas d’en douter : 


... Sil arrive aux objets dont elle traite d’étre des choses sensibles, elle ne 
les étudie point cependant en tant que sensibles, et les sciences mathémati- 
ques ne seront pas pour autant sciences du sensible.' 

L’axiome, suivant lequel « si des choses égales, on retranche des choses 
égales, les restes sont égaux », est commun 4 toutes les quantités, mais la 
Mathématique, considérant 4 part une certaine partie de son propre sujet, 
en fait l’objet de son étude, par exemple les lignes, ou les angles, ou les 
nombres, ou quelque autre espéce de quantité, non pas en tant qu’étres, 
mais en tant que chacune de ses espéces est un continu a une, deux ou trois 
dimensions.? 

Ils sont [les étres mathématiques], par la pensée, séparables du mouve- 
ment ; peu importe d’ailleurs cette séparation ; elle n’est cause d’aucune 
erreur.® 


Et cette abstraction de la forme se distingue de |’abstraction totale 
commune 4 toutes les sciences. La forme qui caractérise l’abstraction 
mathématique, c’est la quantité séparée par l’intelligence de son sujet 
en tant que celui-ci est sensible. On n’y retient donc que la quantité 
et lasubstance comme matiére intelligible, celle-ci n’étant autre chose 
que les parties de la substance dont la quantité est l’ordre. 

Le sujet de la mathématique n’est donc pas un sujet sensible, bien 
que la quantité ne puisse avoir d’étre sans matiére sensible : 


Si donc il y a quelqu’une des fonctions ou des affections de l’Ame qui 
lui soit véritablement propre, l’Ame pourra posséder une existence séparée du 
corps ; par contre, s'il n’y en a aucune qui lui soit propre, l’Ame ne sera pas 
séparée, mais il en sera d’elle comme du droit, qui, en tant que droit, a 
beaucoup d’attributs, par exemple celui d’étre tangent 4 une sphére d’airain 
en un point, alors que pourtant le droit A l’état séparé ne peut la toucher 


ainsi. 
1. Métaph., XIII, ch.3, 1078 a. 
2. Ibid., XI, ch.4, 1061 b 20. 
3. Phys., II, ch.2, 193 b 33. 
4. De VAme, I, ch.1, 403 a 10. 
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Un cercle ou un triangle doit étre de cuivre ou de bois ou d’une 
autre matiére pour avoir |’étre. Mais ce cercle et ce triangle sensibles 
ne sont pas des sujets mathématiques. L’universel « sphére de bron- 
ze », encore qu’abstrait du singulier, n’est pas mathématique. 


La matiére est, ou sensible, ou intelligible ; la matiére sensible (An 
aig@n77n), c’est celle qui est comme l’airain, le bois, et toute matiére sus- 
ceptible de mouvement ; la matiére intelligible (6\n vonrn) est celle qui 
se trouve bien dans les étres sensibles, mais non en tant que sensibles, 
comme les étres mathématiques.! 


Quant au singulier mathématique, il est tel en raison de la matiére 
intelligible individuelle, laquelle n’est pas non plus objet du sens 
externe. 


Mais pour le composé, tel que ce cercle-ci, c’est-A-dire un des cercles 
individuels, qu’il soit sensible ou intelligible (j’entends par cercles intelligi- 
bles, par exemple les cercles mathématiques, par cercles sensibles, par 
exemple les cercles d’airain ou de bois), dans ce cas-la il n’y a pas de défini- 
tion : c’est, respectivement, 4 l’aide de l’intuition [vonots] ou de la percep- 
tion qu’on les connaft.? 

Nous avons dit, dans notre livre des Difficultés, qu’il était impossible 
que les choses mathématiques fussent immanentes aux étres sensibles, et 
aussi que c’était une pure fiction, parce qu’il est impossible que deux solides 
coexistent dans le méme lieu, et, en outre, parce que, suivant le méme argu- 
ment, les autres puissances et les autres natures des choses se trouveraient 
aussi, contrairement a la théorie, dans le sensible et qu’aucune n’en serait 
séparée.*® A 


De ces cercles individués, atteints dans |’intuition de |’intelligence 
passive ou imagination, il n’y a donc pas de définition, pas plus que 
des singuliers sensibles. Aussi cette intuition peut-elle s’étendre 4 des 
cercles ou A des polygones aussi nombreux qu’on le voudra. Et tandis 
que la physique se référe aux singuliers sensibles sans les définir, la 
mathématique référe 4 des individus dits intelligibles. 


... Dans le cas des étres abstraits, le droit est analogue au camus, car il est 
joint au continu. Mais sa quiddité, si du moins la quiddité du droit est 
différente du droit, est tout autre chose : mettons que ce soit, par exemple, 
la dyade. C’est donc par une faculté différente, ou plutét par une maniére 
d’étre différente (de la méme faculté) que nous les discernons.* 


Le sujet de la mathématique, comme tel, ne se rencontre done 
nullement dans les sensibles par soi. La quantité mathématique est 


1. Métaph., VII, ch.10, 1036 a 8-12. 
2. Ibid., VI, ch.10, 1036 a Iss. 

3. Ibid., XIII, ch.2, 1076 a 35-40. 
4. De V Ame, II, ch.4, 429 b 15-20. 
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abstraite de la matiére sensible, tant pour les individus (le cercle A) 
que pour l’universel (le cercle). 


Ill. LE SUJET DE LA PHYSIQUE 


Considérons maintenant, dans le travail de M. Mansion, ce qui 
concerne le sujet de la physique. Selon l’auteur, ce sujet serait les 
qualités sensibles : « On s’apergoit [dit-il en se référant au passage 
418 a 7-25 du De Anima] que les déterminations sensibles, qui caracté- 
risent, dans le texte rappelé plus haut, les objets physiques, tout comme 
la matiére sensible impliquée dans la définition de ceux-ci, se confon- 
dent avec les sensibles propres de la psychologie aristotélicienne. » ! 


1. Le sujet de la physique serait les qualités sensibles. Selon M. 
Mansion, il est clair que l’étre physique englobe toutes les qualités 
qu’on peut ramener aux sensibles propres. La qualité sensible est 
donc la « propria passio » de l’étre naturel. Et M. Mansion donne 
un commentaire qui montre en quel sens il entend |’étre mobile dont 
parle Aristote. Parler d’étre mobile n’est autre chose que de parler 
de l’individu sensible, sujet du mouvement. M. Mansion I|’affirme 
sans donner de référence : 


...L’objet physique, étant réel et concret, est constitué par les réalités 
individuelles du monde matériel, perceptibles au sens seul, tandis que l’objet 
mathématique serait un abstrait, un universel, et, A ce titre, objet exclusif 
de la pensée intellectuelle et soustrait pour autant a la perception sensible.” 


On laisse entendre qu’Aristote ne voit pas que le fait d’universa- 
liser l’individu physique pour le rendre sujet de la science, met ce 
sujet dans les mémes conditions que le sujet mathématique : « I est, 
sous ce rapport, dit M. Mansion, exactement dans les mémes condi- 
tions que l’objet mathématique. » 3 

Pour M. Mansion, c’est done un abus de langage que de parler 
de matiére sensible et de matiére intelligible, puisque dans la réalité, 
la quantité ne comporte pas moins de matiére sensible que Vobjet 
physique et que, d’autre part, les quiddités de la physique ne compor- 
tent pas moins de matiére intelligible que l'objet mathématique : 
« On est forcé de constater ici dans cet emploi des mots « intelligible » 
et «sensible », un abus de langage d’autant plus grave, qu’il parait 
couvrir une confusion dans la pensée et constituer ainsi le point de 
départ d’une erreur formelle. » 4 


1. Introduction ..., p.168. 

2. Revue Néoscolastique, p.13. 
3. Ibid., p.14. 

4. Ibid., p.18. 
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La matiére sensible, explique encore M. Mansion, c’est la matiére 
qui est l’objet de perception : 


... Cette matiére sensible, ce mouvement dont le physicien ne fait pas 
abstraction, mais qu’il garde comme notes caractéristiques de son objet 
d’études, se confondent avec les choses sensibles, de soi toujours mouvantes 
et instables, que Platon oppose aux étres intelligibles.! 


Par suite, la Physique d’Aristote reste une ceuvre hybride qui 
commence par une métaphysique ot l’aspect quantitatif des choses 
est négligé : 


La Physique est un traité métaphysique au sens large of les modernes 
emploient ce dernier vocable.? 

Mais tout ceci, en négligeant, de fagon 4 peu prés totale, le point de 
vue quantitatif, les mesures exactes, surtout l’utilisation de formules ma- 
thématiques de lois physiques poussée jusqu’A l’application concréte. 
Tout se raméne alors a des explications par des principes métaphysiques 
(au sens large).® 


2. Pourquoi Aristote aurait négligé la physique mathématique. 
Les sciences physiques qui ont un caractére plus mathématique sont 
donc négligées par Aristote : 


Ce sont celles précisément qui, de son temps, se trouvaient étre les plus 
avancées et qui avaient pris déja la forme qui leur fait reconnaitre la qualité 
de sciences au sens moderne du mot : astronomie, optique, harmonique ou 
acoustique, mécanique.‘ 

Mais faute de recherches concernant |’application de telles lois et d’uti- 
lisation des résultats que cette application eit pu fournir, tout un cdété de la 
réalité phénoménale, celui sur lequel on a bati la physique moderne, est 
demeuré en dehors de la perspective d’Aristote et de ses disciples dans ce 
que eux aussi appelaient « une physique ».° 


L’étude de la nature aboutit de la sorte 4 une biologie purement 
descriptive : « Nous y relevons l’Histoire des animaux, ensemble con- 
sidérable d’observations et de données de valeur assez inégale, mais 
fort bien classées, et constituant un essai remarquable de zoologie. » ° 

Enfin le procédé employé par Aristote contribue aussi pour sa 
part & méler des erreurs A cette Physique ot ’unité fait défaut. Selon 


. Introduction a la physique . . ., p.139. 
. Revue Néoscolastique, p.20. 

. Ibid., p.22. 
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M. Mansion, la synthése « grandiose » élaborée par le Philosophe 
était condamnée d’avance pour deux raisons principales : 


Aristote, d’abord, est parti de données d’observations insuffisantes ; 
sa méthode, ensuite, présente un caractére hybride. 

Le premier point, — données d’observations insuffisantes, — pourrait 
se réduire A un défaut accidentel, di par exemple 4 une crise de jeunesse. _ 
La maturité d’esprit des générations suivantes au sein de V’Ecole eft pu, 
dans ce cas, l’éliminer peu & peu. En fait, bien que ce redressement ne se 
soit guére produit, le défaut pour une part ne tenait pas 4 des causes profon- 
des, mais par malheur, pour une part seulement.’ 


Le défaut qui vient de la méthode est plus profond encore : 


Mais il y a, simultanément, un défaut, qui tient 4 la méthode méme, 
dans la mesure ow elle tend 4 séparer de la physique |’étude mathématique 
et la détermination quantitative exacte des phénoménes. On ne s’est pas 
soucié de soumettre ceux-ci 4 des mensurations directes et d’étudier les 
résultats fournis par ces procédés, abandonnés aux astronomes et autres 
spécialistes du calcul et de la géométrie. A fortiori ne s’est-on pas avisé 
d’appliquer aux phénoménes ov |’on ne peut constater directement que des 
variations. d’intensité, des méthodes de mensuration indirecte.? 


Ces vues que M. Mansion dégage de la Physique aristotélicienne 
nous aménent aux problémes que voici: |’étre mobile, sujet de la physi- 
que, est-il synonyme d’individu sensible? Les essences qu’étudie la 
physique, — entendant par essences «ce que sont les choses » — 
sont-elles des choses immobiles de tous points semblables aux étres 
mathématiques? L’étude de la nature, telle qu’élaborée par Aristote, 
est-elle une simple métaphysique? Telles sont les questions que nous 
tacherons de résoudre dans les pages qui vont suivre. 

Pour arriver 4 mieux comprendre ces difficultés, disons d’abord 
que la doctrine naturelle d’Aristote comporte deux parties : la pre- 
miére, embrassant les huit livres de la Physique, est une étude de l’étre 
mobile quant 4 ses principes et 4 ses propriétés. La seconde, qui 
s’étend du De Coelo jusqu’aux traités biologiques les plus poussés, 
tend vers la condition de science expérimentale au sens moderne de ce 
terme : elle demande un constant retour aux sens ; elle doit s’en tenir 
& sauver de mieux en mieux les apparences sensibles. 


3. Le sujet de la philosophie de la nature, d’aprés Aristote. Ces 
distinctions posées, reprenons les problémes soulevés par les critiques 
de M. Mansion et demandons-nous d’abord si la philosophie de la 
nature, telle que congue, d’abord dans les huit livres de la Physique, 
porte sur l’individu sensible de la réalité? Le prétendre serait n’aper- 

1. Revue Néoscolastique, pp.22-23. 

2. Ibid., p.23. 
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cevoir que ce que l’on appellera le sujet matériel de cette science. 
Méme si d’une fagon secondaire, par réflexion, la science de la nature 
revient sans cesse a l’individu sensible, il ne faut pas oublier que cet 
individu sensible n’est jamais intelligible en acte, en raison de la ma- 
tiére individuante, qui est une condition d’existence — d’existence 
au sens ou « cet homme existe ». I] ne saurait étre pour cette raison 
sujet d’une science. 


« Des substances sensibles individuelles il n’y a ni définition, ni démons- 
tration, étant donné que ces substances ont une matiére dont la nature 
est celle de pouvoir étre ou n’étre pas ; aussi toutes celles des substances 
qui sont individuelles sont-elles corruptibles. Si done il n’y a démonstra- 
tion que du nécessaire et si la définition n’appartient qu’a la science... 
il est évident que les substances sensibles individuelles ne sont objet ni de 
définition, ni de démonstration.? 


4. Distinction entre la physique et la mathématique. Si la science 
de la nature ne peut porter directement sur les individus de la nature, 
mais seulement sur ce qui est abstrait de la matiére individuante, 
doit-on conclure qu’elle porte sur la matiére intelligible, comme pa- 
rait l’affirmer le texte de M. Mansion? Les étres sur lesquels porte 
la philosophie de la nature s’identifieraient donc 4 ceux de la mathé- 
matique, les uns et les autres auraient une méme intelligibilité. Cette 
assimilation, qui n’est guére soutenable, semble toute venue du texte 
ot. Aristote enseigne qu’il existe deux matiéres, savoir: la matiére 
sensible et la matiére intelligible : ; 


Quant A la matiére, elle est inconnaissable par soi. Et la matiére est, 
ou sensible, ou intelligible ; la matiére sensible, (§An aiaOyrn), c’est celle 
qui est comme l’airain, le bois et toute matiére susceptible de mouvement ; 
la matiére intelligible (§An vonrn) est celle qui se trouve bien dans les 
étres sensibles, mais non en tant que sensibles, comme les étres mathéma- 


tiques.? 


Partant de ce texte, il est donc facile d’identifier matiére sensible 
et matiére individuante d’une part, matiére intelligible et matiére 
pensée d’autre part. De la sorte, aucun objet pensé ne comporterait 
de matiére sensible ; d’un autre cété, aucun objet individuel ne com- 
porterait de matiére intelligible. Pourtant le texte d’Aristote montre 
que cette réduction nous porte loin de la vérité. Au livre VI de la 
Métaphysique, le Philosophe enseigne clairement que la matiére sensi- 
ble se rencontre dans l’universel aussi bien que dans les individus : 


Des choses définies et des essences, les unes sont comme le camus 
(otuov), les autres, comme le concave (xotdov), et la différence consiste 
en ce que le camus est engagé dans la matiére, car le camus, c’est le nez 


1. Métaph., VII, ch.15, 1039 b 25ss. 
2. Ibid., VII, ch.10, 1036 a 10ss. 
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concave, tandis que la concavité (kotAdTns) est indépendante de la ma- 
tiére sensible.! 


A cété de la matiére sensible individuelle, Aristote pose done une 
matiére sensible commune qui entrera dans la définition de toutes les 
choses naturelles. Dés lors, si la science de la nature étudie les étres 
abstraits de la matiére sensible individuante — de cette matiére qui 
est principe de mouvement — ces étres abstraits ne seront pas sujets au 
mouvement, et pourront étre dits immobiles pour autant. 

D’autre part, la matiére intelligible ne se rencontre pas seulement 
dans les choses intelligées. C’est ce qui ressort clairement du texte 
ot Aristote oppose l’individu indéfinissable, qu’il soit sensible ou ma- 
thématique, A l’universel qui peut seul étre l’objet d’une définition : 


Mais pour le composé, tel que ce cercle-ci, c’est-a-dire un des cercles 
individuels, qu’il soit sensible ou intelligible (j’entends par cercles intelligi- 
bles, par exemple les cercles mathématiques, par cercles sensibles, par 
exemple les cercles d’airain ou de bois), dans ce cas-la il n’y a pas de défini- 
tion: 


Ainsi, tout comme il y a une matiére sensible individuelle et 
commune, il y a une matiére intelligible individuelle et commune : 
la matiére intelligible d’un cercle donné, et celle que l’on exprime en 
définissant le cercle, soit le continu, soit les éléments composant un 
nombre. ; 

Si la philosophie de la nature ne porte pas sur les choses indivi- 
duelles comme telles, mais sur « ce qu’elles sont », ces essences ne 
s’identifient pas avec les choses mathématiques. Toutes les défini- 
tions de la science naturelle comportent matiére sensible commune. 
Par contre, les étres mathématiques, les individus comme les universels, 
sont séparés de la matiére sensible : 


Nous avons dit... qu’il était impossible que les Choses mathémati- 
ques fussent immanentes aux étres sensibles, et aussi que c’était une pure 
eee els qu’il est impossible que deux solides coexistent dans le méme 

eu: 

S’il arrive aux objets dont elle [la mathématique] traite, d’étre des 
choses sensibles, elle ne les étudie point cependant en tant que sensibles, 
et les sciences mathématiques ne seront pas pour autant sciences du sensible. 4 


Ainsi les deux sciences peuvent bien considérer le méme sujet 
matériel, homme par exemple, mais ni l’une ni l’autre ne le regarde 
sous le méme aspect : le philosophe de la nature l’envisage en tant que 
mobile, c’est-a-dire quant 4 « ce que c’est que d’étre mobile, — ce qui 


1. Métaph., VI, ch.1, 1025 b 30 ss. 
2. Ibid., VII, ch.10 1036 a. 

3. Ibid., XII, ch.2, 1076 a 35ss. 
4. Ibid., XII, ch.3, 1078 a 1-5. 
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nest Jamais en mouvement, de méme que « ce que c’est que d’étre 


contingent » nest pas une chose contingente — le mathématicien, lui, 
le considére comme séparé : 


On peut arriver ainsi 4 d’excellents résultats dans chaque question, en 
posant comme séparé ce qui n’est pas séparé. C’est ainsi que procédent 
Varithméticien et le géométre. Par exemple, l’homme est un et indivisible 
en tant qu’homme ; l’arithméticien, aprés l’avoir posé comme un indivisible, 
cherchera ensuite quels sont les accidents propres de l’homme en tant qu’in- 
divisible ; le géométre, au contraire, ne le considére ni en tant qu’homme, 
ni en tant qu’indivisible, mais en tant que solide mathématique.! 


Voila qui manifeste ce que le Philosophe avait dit en déterminant 
le sujet de la philosophie premiére : 

Nous voyons le mathématicien faire porter ses investigations sur des 
abstractions (ra é& dgapécews) ; il considére, en effet, son objet en fai- 
sant abstraction de tous ses caractéres sensibles, tels que la pesanteur et la 
légéreté, la dureté et son contraire, ainsi que la chaleur et le froid et tous 
les autres couples contraires d’ordre sensible ; il conserve seulement la 
quantité et le continu 4 une, 4 deux ou a trois dimensions .. . 


Il ressort done de ces textes que, méme si la physique considére 
les essences (entendant par « essence » ce qu’est la chose), son sujet 
ne peut nullement se confondre avec celui de la mathématique. 


5. Le sujet de la physique est-il compris sous celur de la métaphyst- 
que? Mais le sujet de la physique n’entre-t-il pas sous celui.de la 
métaphysique, comme le remarquait M. Mansion? Le chapitre 3 
du livre XI de la Métaphysique expose ce point avec trop de précision 
pour que l’on puisse s’y méprendre. Lorsque le métaphysicien et le 
physicien, explique Aristote, considérent le méme sujet, ils ne ]’étu- 
dient pourtant pas sous le méme angle. Le physicien qui considére 
V’étre mobile, l’étudie en tant qu’il participe au mouvement : 

En ce qui concerne la Physique, en effet, c’est, non pas en tant qu’étre, 


mais plutdt en tant que l’étre participe du mouvement, qu’on pourrait lui 
assigner |’étude de 1’étre.* 


Quant au métaphysicien, il considére |’étre mobile pour y décou- 
vrir l’étre tout court, et non les principes du mouvement : 
...La Philosophie |premiére] ne s’occupe point des objets particuliers en 
tant que chacun d’eux a quelque accident, mais elle traite de l’Etre, en tant 
que chacun de ces objets particuliers est un étre.* 


1. Métaph., XIII, ch.3, 1078 a 20ss. 
2. Ibid., XI, ch.3, 1061 a 25ss. 

3. Introduction . . ., p.125. 

4. Métaph., XI, ch.3, 1061 b 5ss. 

5. Ibid., XI, ch.3, 1061 b 25ss. 
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_.. La Physique étudie les accidents et les principes des étres, en tant que 
mus et non en tant qu’étres, au lieu que la science premiére, ainsi que nous 
avons dit, étudie les choses seulement en tant que les substrats sont des 


étres, et non sous quelque autre rapport.! 


Marquons, pour finir, que l’existence de la métaphysique comme 
science distincte de la science naturelle et des disciplines mathémati- 
ques dépendra pour nous de la possibilité de démontrer l’existence d’un 
étre ou des étres subsistants en dehors de toute matiére. Certes, on 
peut définir des choses non-mathématiques, sans matiére sensible, 
telle la substance définie en logique. Mais, quant a4 savoir s’il existe 
une substance purement immatérielle, on doit pouvoir le démontrer. 
C’est d’une démonstration préalable que dépendra pour nous la possi- 
bilité de la métaphysique comme science distincte de toute autre 
discipline.2 Faute de quoi nous serions engagés dans le cercle vicieux 
justement dénoncé dans les Prolégoménes a toute métaphysique future. 

Que si la science de la nature devait se réduire a l’étude des choses 
naturelles en tant que mesurables, nous ne pourrions jamais traiter ni 
de finalité dans la nature, ni méme d’efficience. En effet, bien que les 
sciences dites « intermédiaires » soient « plus physiques que mathé- 
matiques ) *, ayant pour objet de connaitre le monde sensible et non 
pas la mathématique qu’elles présupposent et dont elles font usage, 
elles demeurent formellement mathématiques. Or la mathématique 
ne retient que la cause formelle. 


Mais il y a encore une autre fagon dont le fait et le pourquoi différent, 
et c’est quand chacun d’eux est considéré par une science différente. Tels 
sont les problémes qui sont entre eux dans un rapport tel que 1]’un est su- 
bordonné a l’autre : c’est le cas, par exemple, des problémes d’Optique rela- 
tivement 4 la Géométrie, de Mécanique pour la Stéréométrie, d’ Harmonique 
pour |’Arithmétique, et des données de l’observation pour l’Astronomie 
(certaines de ces sciences sont presque synonymes : par exemple, |’ Astro- 
nomie mathématique et l’Astronomie nautique, l’Harmonique mathémati- 
que et l’Harmonique acoustique). Ici, en effet, la connaissance du fait 
reléve des observateurs empiriques, et celle du pourquoi, des mathémati- 


1. Métaph., XI, ch.3, 1061 b 25ss. 


2. C’est ainsi que saint Thomas |’entend, dans son commentaire sur la M étaphysique 
(IIT, lect.6) : « Sicut si non essent aliae substantiae priores substantiis mobilibus corpora- 
libus, scientia naturalis esset philosophia prima, ut dicitur infra in sexto. » Au livre VI 
Aristote dira : « Nous répondons que s’il n’y avait pas d’autre substance que celles a 
sont constituées par la nature, la Physique serait la science premiére. Mais s’il existe une 
substance immobile, la science de cette substance doit étre antérieure et doit étre la philo- 
sophie premiére... II lui appartiendra de considérer l’étre en tant qu’étre, c’est-A-dire 
4 la fois son essence et les attributs qui lui appartiennent en tant qu’étre. » (1026 a 25) 
Aussi, le chapitre 7 du livre XI (S. Tuomas, lect.7) est consacré A ce sujet. Ce n’est donc 
qu’aprés avoir démontré l’existence d’une substance séparée que l’on connait la science la 
plus commune comme distincte de la science de la nature. 


8. Phys., II, ch.2, 1944 5. 
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ciens. Car ces derniers sont en possession des démonstrations par les causes, 
et souvent ne connaissent pas le simple fait, de méme qu’en s’attachant 
& la considération de l’universel on ignore souvent certains de ses cas parti- 
culiers, par défaut d’observation. Telles sont toutes les sciences qui, étant 
quelque chose de différent par l’essence, ne s’occupent que des formes. 
En effet, les Mathématiques s’occupent seulement des formes : elles ne 
portent pas sur un substrat puisque, méme si les propriétés géométriques 
sont celles d’un certain substrat, ce n’est pas du moins en tant qu’apparte- 
nant au substrat qu’elles les démontrent. Ce que l’Optique est Ala Géomé- 
trie, ainsi une autre science l’est A l’Optique, savoir la théorie de I’ Arc-en- 
ciel : la connaissance du fait reléve du physicien, et celle du pourquoi de 
lopticien pris en tant que tel d’une fagon absolue, ou en tant qu’il est 


mathématicien.! 


* 
* * 


Quoi qu’il en soit, l’interprétation donnée dans les commentaires 
de saint Thomas qui n’a découvert aucune incohérence dans I’ensei- 
gnement du Philosophe, différe du tout au tout de celle présentée par 
M. Mansion. En revanche, ils’agit d’un enseignement que 'e Docteur 
Angélique s’est fait sien dans son EHxpositio in Boethium de Trinatate. 
En d’autres termes, c’est la conception que saint Thomas lui-méme se 
faisait de la science et de ses divisions qui se trouve engagée, car nous 
ne lui en connaissons pas d’autre que celle qu’il attribue au Philosophe. 
Toutefois, les doutes que nous avons exprimés dans ces notes plutét 
sommaires ne devraient pas mettre en cause les mérites de l’auteur de 
UV Introduction a la physique aristotélicienne. 


Mére Sarnt-EDOUARD, 0.8.U. 


1, Sec. Anal. 1, ch.13, 78 b 30. 


Notes on Being and Predication 


In a previous article,1 we considered the nature of the existential 
proposition against the background of an interpretation of St. Thomas 
which claims that existence cannot be a predicate because it cannot be 
conceived. Existence, on this view, is attained intellectually only in 
the judgment. Thus, since being means “ that which is ’’, the concept 
of being comprises a simple apprehension of essence and the judgment 
that it exists. The conceptio whereby we grasp what has thereby been 
judgmentally united is taken to be the concept of being which, as St. 
Thomas says, primo cadit in intellectu. Against this we argued that 
existence can be conceived, that it can be a predicate and that the 
concept of being does not include a judgment. 

When it is recognized that existence is the predicate in such 
propositions as ‘‘ Socrates is,”’ difficulties still remain for the student 
of the texts of St. Thomas. With Professor Gilson we must pose a 
number of questions.2, When we affirm that Socrates exists, we 
predicate existence of him, but in so doing “ we are not predicating the 
‘quidditas vel natura rei.’ Nor, for that matter do we predicate 
something that belongs to the essence of Socrates (such as ‘‘ homo’), 
or that inheres in it (such as “ albus”’).’2 When we predicate existence 
of Socrates, are we predicating something which is of his essence, or 
something which is an accident? If neither, what kind of a predicate 
is existence? Allied problems in the text of St. Thomas are these : 
only God has being predicated of Him essentialiter, yet being is said to 
be predicated essentialiter of whatever falls under the categories. But, 
if being is predicated essentialiter of what falls under the categories, 
what are we to make of statements that being is an accidental predicate 
of any creature?‘ The present article hopes to contribute something 
towards an understanding of St. Thomas’ meaning and thereby the 
truth of the matter. 


I. BEING PER SE AND BEING PER ACCIDENS 


In Book Delta of the Metaphysics, Aristotle is concerned with 
distinguishing the various meanings of words signifying things which 


1. “Some Notes on Being and Predication,” The Thomist, XXII, 3, pp. 315-335 
(July, 1959). 

2. Gitson, E. Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto : 1949), p.225. 

3. Ibid. 


- 4, ee the meditative and stimulating study of Owens, J., “The Accidental and 
ssential Character of Being in the Doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas.” Medi, 1 
ee Mee) ai a i q ; edtaeval Studies, 
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fall to the consideration of metaphysics. ‘ And because the things 
considered in this science are common to all, they are not said uni- 
vocally but according to priority and posteriority of different things, 
as was pointed out in the 4th book ; hence he (Aristotle) first distin- 
guishes the intentions of the words which fall to the consideration of 
this science.” + St. Thomas divides the words analysed in this book 
into those which signify the subject, or parts of the subject, of the 
science ; those which signify its causes ; and those which signify its 
properties : a fitting division, since every science considers the 
properties and causes of its subject. It is clear that St. Thomas does 
not look on Book Delta as a neutral ‘“ philosophical lexicon,’’ some- 
thing which plays no integral role in the development of the science of 
metaphysics. It is not surprising, on this interpretation, that the 
various meanings of the term being should be discussed in this book, 
and in commenting on Aristotle, St. Thomas has a number of things to 
say which pertain to the problems mentioned above. 

“ Things,” Aristotle says,? “ are said to ‘be’ (1) inanaccidental 
sense, (2) by their own nature.’”’ Despite this initial two-fold division, 
we find four modes of bezng distinguished in this chapter. | It will be of 
interest to see if the two-fold division is retained despite this subsequent 
complexity and in what way being is divided not univocally but 
according to priority and posteriority into these modes. 

St. Thomas divides chapter seven of Book Delta in the following 
manner. ‘‘ Here the Philosopher distinguishes how many ways being 
is said, and he does three things. First, he distinguishes being into 
being per se and being per accidens.’”’* Then Aristotle goes on to 
distinguish the modes of being per accidens and the modes of being 
per se. All but the first of the four modes fall under being per se. 
‘“‘ He distinguishes the modes of being per se, and he does three things. 
First, he distinguishes the being which is outside the mind into the ten 
categories, and this is perfected being. Secondly, he sets down another 
mode of being according to which it is only in the mind... Thirdly, 
he divides being by potency and act, and being so divided is more 
common than perfected being, for being in potency is being only 
imperfectly and in a certain sense.” 4 

1. “Et quia ea quae in hac scientia considerantur sunt omnibus communia, nec 
dicuntur univoce sed secundum prius et posterius de diversis, ut in quarto libro est habitum ; 
ideo prius distinguit intentiones nominum, quae in hutius scientiae consideratione cadunt.” 
In V Metaphys., lect.1, n.749. 

2. Metaphysics V, 7. Oxford translation. 

3. “Hic Philosophus distinguit quot modis dicitur ens. Et circa hoc tria facit. 
Primo distinguit ens in ens per se et ens per accidens.” In V Metaphys., lect.9, n.885. 

4. “ Distinguit modum entis per se: et circa hoc tria facit.. Primo distinguit ens, 
quod est extra animam, per decem praedicamenta, quod est ens perfectum. Secundo ponit 
alium modum entis, secundum quod est tantum in mente... Tertio dividit ens per poten- 
tiam et actum : et ens sic divisum est communius quam ens perfectum. Nam ens in 
potentia est ens secundum quid tantum et imperfectum ... ”  Tbid., n.889. 
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What is the meaning of this initial division of being into being 
per se and being per accidens? What causes difficulty is the fact that 
the being per se which is distinguished from being per accidens 1s itself 
divided into substance and the nine accidents. Noting this difficulty, 
St. Thomas writes : ‘‘ Being therefore is divided into substance and 
accident according to an absolute consideration of being, as whiteness 
itself, considered in itself, is said to be an accident and man a substance. 
But being per accidens [i.e. as opposed to being per se which is divided 
by substance and accident] has to be understood in terms of a compar- 
ison of accident to substance, a comparison signified by this verb 1s, 
as when we say, ‘ Man is white.’ Hence this whole ‘ Man is white ’ is 
being per accidens. Thus, it is clear that the division of being in itself 
(secundum se) and accidentally (secundum accidens) is based on some- 
thing’s being predicated of another either per se or per accidens. The 
division of being into substance and accident is based on this that 
something in its nature is either substance or accident.” ! 

We may find this comment anything but a clarification. If ens 
per accidens here is had by a comparison of predicate to subject whereas 
ens secundum se is based on an absolute consideration, how can being 
per se be distinguished from being per accidens ‘‘ secundum quod aliquid 
praedicatur per se vel per accidens?’”’ That is, isn’t being per se 
itself had by a comparison of predicate to subject? Isn’t it simply a 
matter of distinguishing per se from accidental predication and, if that 
is the case, how can accident fall under being per se if this is based on 
per se predication? Certainly, something can be predicated per se 
of an accident (e.g. white is a color), but we are concerned here with 
modes of being and can being be predicated per se of accident? More- 
over, if being per se is designated by an absolute consideration, how can 
it be divided into substance and accident ‘“‘ secundum diversum modum 
praedicandi?’” In order to resolve these difficulties and arrive at a 
proper understanding of the text (all of this with a view to discussing 
the overriding problems of this essay), we want to discuss per se and 
per accidens predication and their relation to predicable and predica- 
mental accidents. 


, pans 
a) “‘ Per se”’ and “ per accidens’’ predication 


Predication is a logical relation ; it does not pertain to things as 
they exist in rerum natura but follows on our mode of knowing. 


1. “ Ens igitur dividitur in substantiam et accidens, secundum absolutam entis conside- 
rationem, sicut ipsa albedo in se considerata dicitur accidens, et homo substantia. Sed ens 
secundum accidens prout hic sumitur, oportet accipi per comparationem accidentis ad 
substantiam. Quae quidem comparatio significatur hoc verbo, Est, cum dicitur, homo est 
albus. Unde hoe totum, homo est albus, est ens per accidens. Unde patet quod divisio 
entis secundum se et secundum accidens, attenditur secundum quod aliquid praedicatur de 
aliquo per se vel per accidens. Divisio vero entis in substantiam et accidens attenditur 
secundum hoc quod aliquid in natura sua est vel substantia vel accidens.” bid., n.885. 
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Having grasped separately what exists as one, our mind composes by 
attributing one thing to another, the predicate (that which is affirmed) 
of the subject (that of which it is affirmed). What is meant by 
predication per se? The preposition per, St. Thomas notes,! suggests 
a relation of causality. This is through, by, thanks to, that. (Some- 
times too per refers to the fact that a thing is by itself, alone ; a 
meaning important for the third mode of perseity distinguished in the 
Posteriora). It is the causal import of the preposition which is at play 
when we speak of predication per se. In the statement, ‘‘ Man is an 
animal,” the predicate is said to be predicated per se of man, because 
animal pertains to the form and consequently to the definition of man. 
This first mode of perseity is based on formal causality. The second 
is based on material causality. If I say, ‘‘ Every number is odd or 
even,’ I am not predicating of number something which enters into its 
definition. Number is not oddness nor evenness nor a kind of oddness 
or evenness ; rather these are accidents of number. That is, number 
enters into the definition of what is here predicated of it. Oddness 
and evenness are accidents of number (although any number must be 
odd or even, neither is what number is) and are said per se of their 
proper subject. 

Restricting ourselves to these two modes of per se predication 
(and, as St. Thomas points out,? the third and fourth modes of 
perseity are reducible to these), we can say that per se predication is 
had whenever the predicate is the definition or part of the definition 
of the subject or, on the other hand, when the subject enters into the 
definition of the predicate. Predicates said of their subjects in neither 
of these ways ‘‘ sunt accidentia, idest per accidens praedicantur, sicut 
musicum et album praedicantur de animali per accidens.” $ 

Whatever is not predicated per se is predicated per accidens. An 
example of the latter is ‘‘ Man is white.”’ The predicate does not 
enter into the definition of the subject nor is that of which the predicate 
is said its proper subject since many things other than man are white. 
If ‘“‘ Man is white ”’ is true this is so only because a man, say Socrates, 
happens to be white. Numbers, on the other hand, do not just 
happen to be odd or even. 

Despite this clear distinction of per se and per accidens predication, 
we must take note of a wider use of the adverb accidentaliter applied 
to predication. The predicate is what is said of another in a propo- 
sition. However, it is sometimes said, the predicate is said of the 
subject in either of two ways. Sometimes we predicate that which is 
of the very nature of the subject, sometimes we predicate that which 
is in the subject. This distinction, which recalls the terminology of 


1. In I Post. Analytic., lect.10, n.2. 
2. Ibid., lect.35, n.4. 
3. Ibid., lect.10, n.5. 
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the Categories, is used by Aristotle in the Perthermeneias. St. Thomas 
explains as follows. ‘‘ For it seems that something is said to be of the 
subject when it is predicated essentially, e.g. ‘Man is animal as an 
the subject, however, as an accident is predicated of the subject, e.g. 
‘Man is white.’ ’’! That which is de subiecto is said to be predicated 
essentialiter ; that which is in subiecto is predicated accidentaliter. The 
subject truly is what is predicated of it essentialiter or substantialiter. — 
The latter term occurs in the commentary on the Metaphysics.’ 
There it is argued that the substantial predicate must be one : the 
subject is what is predicated of it substantially and whatever is is one. 
The subject is not truly that which is predicated of it accidentally. 
When we say that a man is white, white is not what the subject is, which 
is why white is said to be predicated accidentally. This is not to say, of 
course, that nothing can be truly predicated accidentally * nor that 
there is only one predicate towt court which can be predicated essentially 
or substantially of a subject. Many generic predicates are said in quid 
of the subject, but there is only one adequate substantial predicate, 1.e. 
the definition. 

It is clear that what can be predicated essentially or substantially 
is predicated per se in the first mode. Therefore, the second mode of 
per se predication involves that which is predicated accizdentaliter. 
That is why we find the somewhat arresting phrase “‘ per se accidents ”’ 
used. These are not opposed to per accidens accidents but to what 
contingit inesse. ‘That is, the distinction is between accidents which 
are in their subjects necessarily and those which are in their subjects 
contingently. An example of the necessary accident is that which is 
predicated per se in the second mode. This necessity must have its 
source in the subject and necessary accidents are distinguished 
according as some have the principles of the species for their cause 
whereas others have the principles of the individual of the species as 
their cause. ‘ Man is risible ” is an example of the first type. This 
accident is called a property ; it is a result of the difference, rational, 
which enters into the species and consequently definition of man. 
Accidents following on the individual and not on the nature are called 
inseparable accidents. Opposed to such accidents are contingent or 
separable accidents, e.g. ‘‘ Man is white.” > What is common to every 
accident is the fact that it is not of the essence of its subject. ‘‘ Est 


ib ae Videtur enim aliquid dici ut de subiecto, quod essentialiter praedicatur 3 ut 
homo est animal ; in subiecto autem, sicut accidens de subiecto praedicatur ; ut, homo est 
albus.” In I Periherm., lect.5, n.9. 


2. In IV Metaphys., lect.7, n.628. 


3. Cf. In IT Post. Analytic., lect.4, n.5 : “...non omne quod vere praedicatur de 
aliquo, praedicatur in eo quod quid est, nec significat essentiam eius.” 


4. Q.D. de Anima, a.12, ad 7. 
5. In I Post. Analytic., lect.14, n.2. 
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autem commune omni accidenti,” St. Thomas says elsewhere, after 
having made the same two-fold division just discussed, ‘‘ quod non 
sit de essentia rei, et ita non cadit in definitione rei.” ! 


b) Predicable and Predicamental Accident 


It may be well to relate this discussion to the distinction of 
predicable and predicamental accident, for that distinction seems 
relevant to Metaphysics V, 7. This distinction divides accidents into 
two kinds. The first is the accident which is other than substance and 
comprises the nine genera of accidents. When accident is understood 
in this way there is not midway point between substance and accident, 
for they divide being by affirmation and negation : substance is what 
is not in a subject, accident what is in a subject. Secondly, accident 
may be understood as it is numbered among the five universals or pre- 
dicables by Porphyry (Isagoge, cap.4) In this use, accident does not 
signify what is common to the nine genera, but “‘ the accidental relation 
of predicate to subject, or of the common to what is contained under 
east 

That the second use of accidens is different from the first is clear 
from this that if accident were understood in the second way, where it 
is distinguished from genus and species, nothing in the nine genera of 
accidents could be called a species or, more strangely, a genus. But 
color is the genus of white, number the genus of two. Given the 
difference of these two uses of accident, then, we can note that, in the 
second sense, we can speak of a mean between substance and accident, 
between the substantial predicate and the accidental predicate, namely 
what is predicated as a property, i.e. in the second mode of perseity. 
The property has this similarity with the substantial predicate that 
it is caused by the substantial principles of the species ; it agrees with 
the accidental predicate in this that it is not of the essence of the thing. 
“ Differt autem ab accidentali praedicato, quia accidentale praedicatum 
non causatur ex principiis essentialibus speciei, sed accidit individuo 
sicut proprium speciei ; quandoque tamen separabiliter, quandoque 
inseparabiliter.”’ # a 

If we take the property as our point of reference, we see that it is 
included among things said per se as opposed to those said per accidens. 
It is distinguished from what is said essentialiter and included among 
those predicated accidentaliter, being more closely relation to the 
inseparable accident of the individual. Sometimes, as in the last text 
examined, it is distinguished from both the substantial and accidental 


predicate. 


1. Q.D. de Anima, a.12, ad 7. 
2. “... sed habitudinem accidentalem praedicati ad subiectum, vel communis ad ea 


quae sub communi continentur.” Q.D. de Spiritualibus creaturis, a.11, c. 


3. Ibid. 
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The linking of separable and inseparable accidents to the indi- 
viduals of the species and substantial predicates and property to the 
species is often done by St. Thomas. Consider the following un- 


quantified propositions : 


1) Man is rational, 
2) Man is risible, 
3) Man is white. 


(1) and (2) could be preceded by the universal quantifier, every, 
which means the predicate is said of everything of which the subject is 
said.1 We would not want so to quantify (3) : at best this indefinite 
proposition would be quantified as ‘‘ Some man is white,’ appealing 
to the individuwm vagum, or we would form the singular proposition, 
“‘ Socrates is white.” ? Indeed, it is only because Socrates happens 
to be white, or happens to be walking, that we can say, man is white, 
or man walks. With any separable accident it is the case that it is 
predicated per prius of singulars, of the individual, and per posterius 
of the universal nature. With per se predicates just the reverse is 
true : they are predicated per prius of the universal and per posterius 
of the individual. Thus, man walks, is true if it is true that Socrates 
(or some other individual) walks. But ‘ Socrates is rational and 
risible ’’ is true because it is true that man is rational and man is 
risible.* 


c) Predication “‘ per essentiam”’ et “ per participationem ”’ 


In a text which will occupy us again later, St. Thomas speaks of 
predication in yet another way. ‘‘ Dicendum quod dupliciter aliquid 
de aliquo praedicatur : uno modo essentialiter, alio modo per parti- 
cipationem. Lux enim praedicatur de corpore illuminato participa- 
tive ; sed siesset aliqualux separata, praedicaretur de ea essentialiter.’’ 4 
In order to understand this text, we will examine some other uses of the 
same terminology. In some texts the distinction between what is 
predicated per essentiam and per participationem is the same as that 


1. In I Pertherm., lect.10, n.13. 


2. In view of the criticisms of the Categories as “ ontological,” it may be well to 
observe that the distinction of things into universal and singular is a logical one, at least in 
the sense “‘ logic ” has for Aristotle and St. Thomas. (Not that Aristotle used oyixn to 
designate the doctrine of the Organon, nor did he designate the logical works the Organon,” 
though such a designation is utterly Aristotelian : cf. Metaph., 995 12-14.) “ Quia igitur 
hane divisionem dedit de rebus non absolute secundum quod sunt extra animam, sed secun- 
dum quod referuntur ad intellectum, non definivit universale et singulare secundum aliquid 
quod pertinet ad rem, puta si diceret quod universale extra animam, quod pertinet ad 
opinionem Platonis, sed per actum animae intellectivae, quod est praedicari de multis vel 
de uno solo.” In I Periherm., lect.10, n.4. 

3. Cf. In V Metaphys., lect.7, nn.845-847 ; ibid., lect.11, n.910 ; In I Pertherm 
lect.10, n.9. : 


4. Quodlib. IT, q.2, a.1. 
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between what is predicated essentialiter and accidentaliter. “... those 
things of which the genus is predicated according to participation 
cannot be defined by that genus unless it is the essence of that which is 
defined. As ‘ fired iron ’, of which fire is predicated by participation, 
is not defined by fire as by its genus, since iron is not fire in its very 
essence but participates something of it. The genus is not predicated 
of the species by participation, but by essence. Man is essentially 
animal, not only something participating animal, for man truly is 
what animal is.” ! To be said by way of participation is proper to 
that which is not of the essence of that of which it is predicated. In 
the same way, what is predicated by way of participation can be said 
to be predicated denominative, and both are distinguished from 
‘univocal predication,’’ ? which is had when the predicate is of the very 
essence of the subject. In ‘“ Man is white,” white can be said to be 
predicated by way of participation or denominatively * of man. 

St. Thomas does not always use predication by way of partic- 
ipation as something opposed to predication per essentiam. Thus, he 
will often say that the species participates the genus. ‘‘ Omne quod 
de pluribus praedicatur univoce, secundum participationem cuilibet 
eorum convenit de quo praedicatur : nam species participare dicitur 
genus, et individuum speciem. De Deo autem nihil dicitur per 
participationem : nam omne quod participatur determinatur ad 
modum participati, et sic partialiter habetur et non secundum omnem 
perfectionis modum.”’‘ If we recall the threefold manner of partic- 
ipating distinguished by St. Thomas in his comments on the De 
_hebdomadibus of Boethius, we see that the texts already alluded to 
are not contradictory. Prior to the division, we are given the common 
notion of participation. ‘‘ Est autem participare quasi partem capere ; 
et ideo quando aliquid particulariter recipit id quod ad alterum per- 
tinet universaliter, dicitur participare illud.”’* Then participating is 
distinguished into the three modes : 

1) sicut homo dicitur participare animal, quia non habet rationem 
animalis secundum totam communitatem ; et eadem ratione Socrates 
participat hominem ; 


1. “‘...ea de quibus genus praedicatur secundum participationem, non possunt 
definiri per illud genus, nisi sit de essentia illius definiti. Sicut ferrum ignitum, de quo ignis 
per participationem praedicatur, non definitur per ignem, sicut per genus ; quia ferrum non 
est per essentiam suam ignis, sed participat aliquid eius. Genus autem non praedicatur de 
speciebus per participationem, sed per essentiam. Homo enim est animal essentialiter, non 
solum aliquid animalis participans. Homo enim est quod verum est animal.” Jn VII 
Metaphys., lect.3, n.1328. 

2. Ibid., lect.2, n.1288. 

: 3. Denominative predication in turn is taken either from something within or without 
the subject. In III Phys., lect.5,n.15. Cf. Sylvester’s commentary on II C.G., cap.13, 
n.II. 

4. I C.G., cap.32. 

5. In de hebdomadibus Boethit, lect.2 (ed. Calcaterra), n.24. 
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2) similiter etiam subiectum participat accidens, et materia formam, 
quia forma substantialis vel accidentalis, quae de sui ratione communis est, 


determinatur ad hoc vel ad illud subiectum ; 
3) et similiter effectus dicitur participare suam causam, et praecipue 

quando non adaequat virtutem suae causae ; puta, sl dicamus quod aer 

participat lucem solis, quia non recipit eam in ea claritate qua est in sole.} 


In the immediately preceding texts, predication per participationem 
or denominative is distinguished from that per essentiam ; the former 
answers to the second mode given in the De hebdomadibus and the 
latter to the first mode of participating, explaining why elsewhere he 
can speak of the species participating its genus. What now are we 
to make of the text with which we began this section? What 
meaning of essentialiter is there opposed to participative ? 

The example given suggests the third mode of participating 
listed in the De hebdomadibus : an effect is said to participate in its 
cause particulariter (i. e. partem capere) when it is not equal to, adequate 
to, its cause.2 However, the distinction given in the Quodlzbet need not 
be restricted to the third mode. Of present interest is its relevance 
to the first mode. In what way can that which is predicated in quid, 
e.g. genus or species, species of individual, be said to be predicated, 
not essentialiter, but only per participationem? An answer seems 
suggested by the De hebdomadibus. Man is not a “ universal 
predicate ”’ of Socrates, nor animal of man. We are thinking here 
of the universal predicate of the Posterior Analytics,? which adds to 
the deci de omni and dici per se the note of perfect adequacy with its 
subject and permits the universal affirmative proposition in which it 
occurs to be simply converted. The example of the Posteriora is 
this : having interior angles the sum of which is equal to the sum of two 
right angles is a universal predicate not of plane figure nor of isoceles 
triangle but precisely of triangle. The species, isoceles, participates 
in this property via its participation in the generic nature of triangle. 
If we should select an example from the genus of substance, an objection 
arises which is relevant to the doctrine of the Quodlibet. Thus, having 
noted that such-and-such is a universal predicate of animal, but not 
of man, we might object : but there exists no animal apart from these 
men and these brutes. So too the significant remark of the Quodlibet : 
“. . sed si esset lux separata, praedicaretur de ea essentialiter.”’ If the 
mode of existence of the subject were equivalent to the mode of 
signifying of the predicate, the predicate would be said of it essentia- 
liter. If there were some subsistent individual who were what-it-is-to- 
be-a-man, man would be predicated of him essentialiter ; since there is 


1. In de hebdomadibus Boethii, lect.2, n.24.. 
2. Cf. In II Metaphys., lect.2, nn.293-6. 
3. Cf. In I Post. Analytic., lect.11. 
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no such man, there is nothing of which man is predicated essentialiter 
in the sense of the Quodlibet. To be sure, man is predicated per 
essentiam of such individuals as Socrates, but as well per partici- 
pationem. None of them is what-it-is-to-be-a-man, is the species, has 
man predicated of him essentialiter in just that sense. This would 
seem to be the problem raised in Book Zeta of the Metaphysics : is the 
essence other than the individuals? Aristotle, we remember, answers 
to question in two ways, first negatively and then affirmatively. The 
thing and its essence are one in this sense that the essence does not 
enjoy any existence in separation from the individuals, as Plato 
maintained. If there were a man separate from the particular men of 
our experience, that Man would be man essentialiter. As things are, 
the essence expresses only part of what the individuals are : thus as 
signified in precision from the individuals, i.e. as signified abstractly, it 
cannot be predicated of them. We cannot say, ‘‘ Socrates is hu- 
manity,’’ because Socrates is not man essentialiter in the sense of the 
Quodlibet.1. In anticipation, we can note with St. Thomas: “ Si 
autem est aliqua res, in qua non sit aliquod accidens, ibi necesse est, 
quod nihil differt abstractum a concreto. Quod maxime patet in 
Deo.” 2? By way of conclusion here we could adapt the text of the 
Quodlibet in this fashion : ‘‘ Man is predicated of the individual man 
participative ; but if there were some separated man it would be 
predicated of him essentialiter.”’ 


d) Being “ per accidens ”’ 


With a view now to resolving the difficulties raised concerning 
Metaphysics, V, 7, let us examine the text in a somewhat summary 


1. Cf. De ente, cap.3, in fine. When we say that the essence expresses only part of 
what the individuals are, the emphasis is on expresses. ‘‘ Humanity ” signifies per modum 
partis, “man” per modum totius (cf. Quodl., 1X, q.2,a.1, ad 1). This is not to say that 
man expresses more than humanity ; both the abstract and concrete term signify only the 
essence. They differ in the way they signify it, and because man does not, in its mode of 
signifying, prescind from accidents, it can be predicated of Socrates. But man does not 
signify the accidents. ‘ Unde licet in significatione hominis non includantur accidentia 
eius, non tamen homo significat aliquid separatum ab accidentibus ; et ideo homo significat 
ut totum, humanitas significat ut pars.” (Jn VII Metaphys., lect.5, n.1379). 

2. In VII Metaphys., lect.5, n.1380. With respect to the text of Quodl., I, q.2, a.1, 
consider the following remark from IJ C.G., cap.26 : “‘ Quod est commune multis non est 
aliquid praeter multa nisi sola ratione : sicut animal non est aliud praeter Socratem et 
Platonem et alia animalia nisi intellectu, qui apprehendit formam animalis exspoliatam ab 
omnibus individuantibus et specificantibus ; homo enim est quod vere est animal ; alias 
sequeretur quod in Socrate et Platone essent plura animalia, scilicet ipsum animal commune, 
et homo communis, et ipse Plato. Multo igitur minus et ipsum esse commune est aliquid 
praeter omnes res existentes nisi in intellectu solum. Si igitur Deus sit esse ‘commune, 
Deus non erit aliqua res nisi quae sit in intellectu tantum...” But something can be 
commune, not only ut universale praedicabile but as well per modum causae (cf. In XM eta- 
phys., lect.3, n.1964). It is a major task of philosophy to avoid confusing the two kinds of 


community. 
(7) 
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fashion. By considering what is discussed under being per accidens 
and being per se, we should be able to grasp the principle of their 
difference. 

Since being per accidens is had by a comparison of the accident to 
its subject, we find a threefold subdivision : (1) when an accident is 
predicated of an accident, e.g. The just is musical ; (2) when an 
accident is predicated of a subject, e.g. Man is musical ; (3) when the 
subject is predicated of the accident, e.g. The musical is man. “ In 
omnibus enim his, Esse, nihil aliud significat quam accidere.””! Now, 
to predicate accidentally, which is tantamount to asserting that two 
things are accidentally one, is to be understood as meaning that the 
predicate is not of the essence of the subject. This can be examined 
easily enough in (2), but (1) and (8) present certain difficulties. If 
being per accidens is had by a comparison of accident to subject, that 
comparison is obscured in (1) and (3). St. Thomas links the two of 
these together because both refer to the subject only indirectly.? 
“ When we say, ‘ The white is wood,’ what is meant is that the universal 
predicate wood is predicated of the subject which happens to be white, 
namely of this particular wood in which whiteness is. It is the same 
thing to say, ‘ The white is wood,’ as to say, ‘ This wood which happens 
to be white is wood.’ It does not mean that white is the subject of 
wood.” ? So too when we say, ‘“‘ The just is musical,” musical is 
predicated of just because it is predicated of the subject of just.‘ 
“There is this difference, therefore, in the three foregoing modes 
that when the accident is predicated of the subject, it is not predicated 
through some other subject ; however when the subject is predicated 
of the accident, or an accident of an accident, the predication is made 
by reason of that which underlies what occupies the position of subject. 
Of that subject [i.e. the merely grammatical subject] an accident is 
predicated accidentally ; of the species of the subject, however, it 
is predicated essentially.” § Being per accidens, then, always arises 
from the comparison of accident to its subject and the accident is not 


1. In V Metaphys., lect.9, n.887. 
2. Ibid. 


3. “... cum dicitur, album est lignum, hoe significatur, quod illud universale praedi- 
catum, quod est lignum, praedicatur de subiecto, cui accidit esse album, scilicet de hoc 
particulari ligno, in quo est albedo. Idem enim est sensus cum dico, album est lignum, ac si 
dicerem, hoc lignum, cut accidit esse album, est lignum ; non autem est sensus quod album sit 
subiectum ligni.”” In I Post. Analyt., lect.33, n.4. 

4. In V Metaphys., lect.8, n.887. 


5. “Est ergo differentia in tribus modis praedictis : quia cum praedicatur accidens 
de subiecto, non praedicatur per aliquod aliud subiectum ; cum autem praedicatur subiec- 
tum de accidente, vel accidens de accidente, fit praedicatio ratione eius quod subiicitur 
termino posito in subiecto ; de quo quidem praedicatur aliud accidens accidentaliter, ipsa 
vero species subiecti essentialiter.”” In I Post. Analyt., lect.33, n.4. Essentialiter means of 
itself as opposed to thanks to something else. 
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of the essence of its subject. Being per accidens is designated by the 
copula of such propositions where is means happens-to-be ; the 
proposition, in its composition, signifies what is one only accidentally. 


e) Being « per se » 


The term “ being ’”’ is divided into two modes at the outset of 
Metaphysics, V, 7 : the per accidens and the per se. Having looked at 
the discussion of the first mode, we turn now to the second. As we have 
seen, being per se is further subdivided into three modes : ens perfectum, 
ens ut verum and being said according to act and potency. Perfected 
being is divided by the ten categories. This division (no more than 
the initial division of the chapter, as we shall argue below) is not that 
of a genus into its species ; rather it is based on different modes of 
predicating.t_ Now since of those things which are predicated, some 
signify what, some how, some how much and so on, to be (esse) will 
have as many meanings as there are distinct modes of predicating. 
In “ Man is animal” 7s signifies substance ; in ‘‘ Man is white,” 
quality, and so forth.2) The mention here of ‘“‘ Man is white ”’ enables 
us to return to the problems raised earlier. This same proposition was 
used as an example of being per accidens ; how now can it exhibit a 
kind of being per se? Or, more particularly, how can accident be a 
mode of being per se and thereby be distinguished from being per 
accidens? If we recall that being per accidens involves a comparison of 
accident to subject, we must also recall that the genera of accidents are 
distinguished on the basis of modes of predicating. What is meant by 
“secundum absolutam entis considerationem ”’ as opposed to “ per 
comparationem accidentis ad substantiam ? ”’ # 

To begin, let us recall that the division of ens perfectum into 
categories on the basis of modes of predicating is a brief resume of 
something first taught in Aristotle’s logical work, the Categories. And, 
since that work is concerned with logical intentions analytically prior 
to those which attach to composing and dividing, i.e. Judging, its 
concern with predication must differ from that of the Perthermenezas. 
That difference is brought out by the terms praedicabuilitas /praedi- 
catio.t A genus is that which is predicable of many differing in species. 
The intention of genus attaches to a concept not as actually predicated 
but as able to be predicated. The categories or predicaments are 
divisions of predicates, not as actually parts of propositions, but 
considered in themselves. In the examples already given, ‘“‘ Man is 
animal,” “ Man is white,’ what interests us is the being attributed to 


1. Cf. In III Phys., lect.5, 0.15. 
2. In V Metaphys., lect.9, 0.890. 
8. Ibid., 0.885. 

4, Cf. De ente, cap.4, in fine. 
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the subject : is-animal, 1s-white, considered just in themselves. In 
being per accidens, on the other hand, we look to the accidental 
togetherness of man and white, i.e. white-man, and that whole is what 


we are saying 7s accidentally. oR ; 
St. Thomas makes this point somewhat indirectly by disputing 


Avicenna’s reading of the passage before us. The Arabian commen- _ 


tator maintained that the things in the genera of accident principally 
signify substance and only secondarily accident, as if album and 
musicum first and primarily signified substance and signified accident 
only per posterius. St. Thomas argues that this is false.t First he 
gives his own interpretation and then he gives the reason for it, a 
reason which enables us to see that his is the correct and Avicenna’s 
the incorrect reading. First, then, St. Thomas asserts that white 
(album) as it is placed in a category, signifies only quality (solam 
qualitatem significat). It does, of course, signify its subject ex conse- 
quenti, indirectly, insofar as it is a concrete term ; by the same token, 
its subject is included ex consequenti in its ratio or definition. For an 
accident to be is for it to be in substance, but it is not its subject, is not 
substance, and thus the concrete name of an accident will not princi- 
pally signify its subject. It is different for the abstract name of the 
accident, e.g. whiteness, which signifies per modum substantiae and not 
per modum accidentis as does its concrete name. Whiteness in no way 
consignifies substance, which is why we read elsewhere that when 
things other than substance are signified abstractly, we can doubt that 
they are beings at all.? 

Secondly, St. Thomas gives a textual argument to show his 
understanding of Aristotle is correct. If, as Avicenna thought, 
accidents primarily signified their subject, Aristotle would have placed 
them under being per accidens and not under being per se. The whole, 


1. “Nec est verum quod Avicenna dicit, quod praedicta, quae sunt in generibus 
accidentis, principaliter significant substantiam, et per posterius accidens, sicut hoe quod 
dico album et musicum, Nam album ut in praedicamentis dicitur, solam qualitatem signi- 
ficat. Hoc autem nomen album significat subiectum ex consequenti, inquantum significat 
albedinem per modum accidentis. Unde oportet quod ex consequenti includat in sui 
ratione subiectum. Nam accidentis esse est inesse. Albedo enim etsi significat accidens, 
non tamen per modum accidentis, sed per modum substantiae. Unde nullo modo consigni- 
ficat subiectum. Si enim principaliter significarent subiectum, tunc praedicata accidentalia 
non ponerentur a Philosopho sub ente secundum se, sed sub ente secundum accidens. Nam 
hoe totum, quod est homo albus, est ens secundum accidens ut dictum est.” In V Meta- 
phys., lect.9, n.894. 


2. In VII Metaphys., lect. 1, n.1252 : “ Quia enim alia entia non sunt entia nisi 
secundum quod referuntur ad substantiam, ideo potest esse dubitatio de aliis entibus in 
abstracto significatis, quando non significant cum aliqua habitudine ad substantiam : 
utrum sint entia vel non entia, scilicet utrum vadere, sanare et sedere et unum quodque 
istorum in abstracto significatorum sit ens vel non ens. Et similiter est in aliis talibus, 


quae in abstracto significantur ; sive per modum actionis, ut praedicta, sive non, ut albedo 
sive nigredo.” 
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subject-accident, white-man, is being per accidens, but the accident 
considered in itself, per se, is not being per accidens in that sense. 

With a view to addressing ourselves to the questions raised at 
the beginning of this article, we turned to an analysis of Metaphysics, 
V, 7 where Aristotle distinguishes the various modes of the term 
“ being.”’ Our analysis thus far has led to a discussion of predication 
per se and per accidens, of predication essentialiter as opposed to that 
accidentaliter, of predication per participationem as opposed to that 
which is essentialiter. These distinctions helped us to understand the 
basic divisions of Metaphysics, V, 7 and to resolve the difficulty 
following on the use of accidental being to signify the whole or com- 
pound made up of subject and accident, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to signify a type of being per se. What is more, these distinctions 
will help in understanding why it is that being is sometimes said to be 
predicated substantialiter of what falls under the categories, whereas at 
other times it is said that no creature has being said of it substantialiter, 
per essentiam or essentialiter. Turning now to the question of being as 
accidental predicate, we shall continue our discussion by looking 
at the third mode of being listed in Metaphysics, V,7. From there we 
will move on to other texts. 


Ii. BEING AS ACCIDENTAL PREDICATE 


The third mode of “ being ”’ distinguished in Metaphysics, V, 7, is 
being as what is true. To the question, “Is man an animal?” we 
reply, ‘‘ He is ” and in so doing we signify that it is true to say that man 
isan animal. So too, by replying to the question, ‘‘ Is man a stone? ”’ 
by “‘ He is not,” we signify that it is false to say man is a stone.! In 
this mode, then, to be (esse) and is (est) signify the composition of a 
proposition which the intellect makes in judging. This being which 
is truth is not in the things which exist and which fall under the 
categories ; truth is in the mind, although things may be called true 
because they are causes of truth in the proper sense (ratio propria) 
on the term.? That is, the truth of a mental composition or division, 
of a jugment of the mind, depends on the way things are : what is 
composed in the proposition must be composed or together in reality if 
the proposition is to be true ; so, in the negative proposition, what is 
divided must be apart in reality if the proposition is to be true. We 
want now to make a rather lenghthy citation from St. Thomas in which 
he compares this second mode of being per se, being as what is true, 


1. In VI Metaphys., lect.4, n.1223. 

2. “Et ideo, cum verum dicitur de pluribus per prius et posterius, oportet quod de 
illo per prius dicatur in quo invenitur perfecta ratio veritatis... Res autem non dicitur 
vera nisi secundum quod est intellectui adaequata ; unde per posterius invenitur verum in 
rebus, per prius autem in intellectu.” @.D. de Ver., q.1, a.2,c. 
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with the first, ens perfectum. In the passage we find an interesting 
statement about being as it pertains to accidental and substantial 


predication. 


It should be noted, however, that this second mode compares to the 
first as effect to cause. For it is because something is in rerum natura that 
truth or falsity is had in the proposition, something the intellect signifies by 
means of the verb, 7s, insofar as it is a verbal copula. But, because some- 
thing which in itself is non-being can be considered by the intellect as a 
certain being, e.g. negation and the like, a thing is sometimes said to be in 
this second way and not in the first. For blindness does not have any 
existence in reality ; rather is it a privation of being. Now it is accidental 
to a thing that something is truly affirmed of it by intellect or word, for 
things are not related to knowledge but vice versa. The being that a thing 
has in its own nature is substantial and therefore when we say ‘ Socrates is,’ 
if the zs is taken in the first way it is a substantial predicate, for being is 
superior to any particular being as animal isto man. If however it is taken 
in the second way it is an accidental predicate. 


a) “ Ens ut verum ”’ as accidental predicate 


In the proposition, ‘‘ Socrates is,’”’ the predicate can be considered 
in two ways. First, as a verbal copula, as sign of a composition made 
by our minds. That is, it is true that Socrates exists : being in the 
sense of what is true is had in an operation of our mind. This type of 
being is accidental to the being enjoyed by things eztra animam, i.e. 
the things which are independently of our knowing them. That is 
why, when the zs in “ Socrates is”’ is taken to be a sign of mental 
composition, it is said to be an accidental predicate. It is quite 
accidental to Socrates that he should provide occasions for the utterance 
of true propositions. It is not being in the sense of true which 
constitutes him as a being in rerum natura ; rather his existence extra 
animam founds the possibility of being in the sense of what is true.2 It 


1. “Sciendum est autem quod iste secundus modus comparatur ad primum, sicut 
effectus ad causam. Ex hoe enim quod aliquid in rerum natura est, sequitur veritas et 
falsitas in propositione, quam intellectus significat per hoe verbum Est prout est verbalis 
copula. Sed, quia aliquid, quod est in se non ens, intellectus considerat ut quoddam ens, 
sicut negationem et huiusmodi, ideo quandoque dicitur esse de aliquo hoc secundo modo, et 
non primo. Dicitur enim quod caecitas est secundo modo, ex eo quod vera est propositio, 
qua dicitur aliquid est caecum ; non tamen dicitur quod sit primo modo vera. Nam 
caecitas non habet aliquod esse in rebus, sed magis est privatio alicuius esse. Accidit 
autem unicuique rei quod aliquid de ipsa vere affirmetur intellectu vel voce. Nam res non 
refertur ad scientiam, sed e converso. Esse vero quod in sui natura unaquaeque res habet, 
est substantiale. Et ideo, cum dicitur, Socrates est, si ille Est primo modo accipiatur, est de 
praedicato substantiali. Nam ens est superius ad unumquodque entium, sicut animal ad 
hominem. Si autem accipiatur secundo modo, est de praedicato accidentali.” In V 
Metaphys., lect.9, n.896. 


2. Just as its non-being extra animam founds the truth of the proposition, ‘‘ Blindness 


is the privation of sight.” “ Yes, it is,’ we might say, and that is the only kind of being 
blindness has. 
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is because any being which falls under the categories can cause truth 
in our mind that the term is extended to things and we say that 
whatever is is true since whatever is can be known by our mind. But 
the truth convertible with being extra animam is not truth in the proper 
sense of the term, but in a secondary sense.!' Being in the sense of 
true is only in the mind (res rationis tantum).? Is, then, as the sign of 
a mental composition signifies a being which is accidental to being 
extra animam. 

St. Thomas, in the text quoted above, has drawn our attention 
to the fact that being in the sense of true is wider in scope than the 
first mode of being per se. He often makes this point. ‘‘ Whatever is 
called being in the first mode is being in the second mode, because 
everything which has natural being in reality can be signified to be 
in an affirmative proposition, as when we say color is or man is. How- 
ever, not everything which is being in the second way can be being in 
the first way.” Many things can be said to be in the sense that they 
figure in true propositions, but they do not for all that amount to 
something positive in reality. Privations and negations, non-being, 
can enter into true propositions : but they are not thereby numbered 
among the things which aliquid in re ponunt,‘ and which are being 
per se in the first mode. ‘“ Peter is blind’ means that he cannot see, 
which may be perfectly true, but Peter’s inability to see is not a 
positive reality ; it is precisely the absence of a certain reality, a 
privation of something positive. Doubtless there are positive reasons 
for this inability, but the inability is not there in the way that the 
damaged organ is — or in the way Paul’s ability to see is something real. 

If we let this suffice as an indication of what being in the sense of 
true means, we can turn to a remark lodged in discussions of ens ut 
verum which paves the way to a treatment of our overriding problems. 
Comparing ens perfectum and ens ut verum, St. Thomas writes : ‘ Being 
is predicated differently following on these modes since taken in the 
first way it is a substantial predicate and pertains to the question, 
‘what is it?’ but according to the second mode it is an accidental 
predicate, as the Commentator says there [commenting on Metaph., V,7] 
and pertains to the question, ‘Isit?’”’® This text echoes that already 


1. Just as things which are in the sense of ens ut verum may be such that they are not 
being in the sense of those things which, since they are, are true. 

2. Cf. In V Metaphys., lect.9, n.897. 

3. “Quaecumque ergo dicuntur entia quantum ad primum modum, sunt entia 
quantum ad secundum modum : quia omne quod habet naturale esse in rebus potest 
significari per propositionem affirmativam esse, ut cum dicitur : color est vel homo est. 
Non autem omnia quae sunt entia quantum ad secundum modum, sunt entia quantum ad 
primum...” In II Sent., d.34, q.1, a.1, sol. 

4. De ente, cap.1. 


5. “Ens autem secundum utrumque istorum modorum diversimode praedicatur : 
quia secundum primum modum acceptum est praedicatum substantiale, et pertinet ad 
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quoted from the commentary on the Metaphysics. If we advert to 
the remarks made above about things predicated substantzaliter, it 1s 
easy to see what is meant. Being per se, in the sense of ens perfectum, 
is divided according to modes of predication which reflect modes of 
being. These modes of being pertain to ens extra animam and each 
mode expresses the whatness of what is according to that mode. 
Thus, “ Socrates is an animal” and “ color is a quality’ are both 
examples of substantial predicates. And, again, that true statements 
ean be made about such beings is accidental to them. 

Despite this initial intelligibility, there are difficulties which 
remain. In the commentary on the Metaphysics, St. Thomas says 
that the zs in “‘ Socrates is ”’ is de praedicato substantiali if understood 
in the first mode of being per se.1 This presents difficulties from the 
point of view of other remarks of St. Thomas. For example, he 
writes : ‘‘ And therefore the Commentator says in [his comments on] 
the 5th book of the Metaphysics that this proposition, ‘ Socrates is’ 
is is an accidental predicate according as it signifies the entity of the 
thing or the truth of the proposition.” 2 Moreover, the 7s in “ Socrates 
is ” is said to pertain to the question an sit. What is the significance of 
this appeal to the questions an sit and quid sit in discussions of the 
relation between the first two modes of being per se? And what is 
the significance of appealing to the same questions to discuss ens extra 
animam? Before attempting to resolve these problems, it seems wise 
to say something about these questions themselves. 


b) The questions “an sit” and “ quit sit” 


In order to understand why appeal is made to the question an sit 
both to speak of ens ut verum and to speak of the actuality of the essence 
which is other than the essence itself, we must investigate, albeit 
briefly, the place in which the question an sit is discussed formally as 
such. 


quaestionem quid est ; sed quantum ad secundum modum, est praedicatum accidentale, ut 
Commentator ibidem dicit, et pertinet ad quaestionem an est.” In II Sent. 4.34, q.1, 
a.1, sol. 


1. In V Metaphys., lect.9, n.896. Cf. also In III Sent., d.6, q.2, a.2, sol. : “... esse 
duobus modis dicitur. Uno modo secundum quod significat veritatem propositionis 
secundum quod est copula ; et sic, ut Commentator ibidem dicit, ens est praedicatum 
accidentale. Et hoc esse non est in re, sed in mente quae conjungit subiectum cum prae- 
dicato, ut dicit Philosophus in VI Meta... Alio modo dicitur esse quod pertinet ad 
naturam rei, secundum quod dividitur secundum decem genera. Et hoe quidem esse in re 
est, et est actus entis resultans ex principiis rei, sicut lucere est actus lucentis. Aliquando 
tamen esse sumitur pro essentia, secundum quod res est ; quia per actus consueverunt 
significari eorum principia, ut potentia vel habitus.” 

2. “Et ideo Commentator dicit in V Metaphys. quod ista propositio, Socrates est, 
est de accidentali praedicato, secundum quod importat entitatem rei, vel veritatem proposi- 
tionis.” Quodl. II, q.2, a.1, c. 
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, In the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle, having in the first book 
discussed the demonstrative syllogism, turns in the second to a dis- 
cussion of its principles.!_ These principles are either the middle term 
or the first indemonstrable propositions. The bulk of the book is 
concerned with the middle term. Aristotle opens the discussion with 
the suggestion that a middle term is relevant and required whenever 
there can be doubt or questioning. Thus, insofar as we can enumerate 
different questions, we are in effect enumerating different things which 
can be known (sctuntur) since science is acquired through demonstra- 
tion and thus via a middle term. There seem to be four distinct 
questions to be asked : does the thing exist, what is it, is it such-and- 
such, why is it such-and-such. These questions will all have an enun- 
ciation or proposition as their answer, but propositions, as has been 
shown in On Interpretation,? either add some third thing to the noun 
or verb or do not. An example of the latter is, ‘‘ Socrates is ;”’ of the 
former, “ Socrates is white.” The questions ‘ Isit ?’ and ‘ What is it ?’ 
are answered by “ simple ”’ enunciations ; ‘ Is it such-and such?’ and 
‘Why is it such-and-such?’ are answered by enunciations which in 
numerum ponunt.* On this basis, the couple an sit /quid sit is opposed to 
quia sit /propter quid. 

On another basis, the questions ‘ Isit ?’ and ‘ Is it such-and-such ?’ 
are opposed to ‘ What is it ?’ and ‘ Why isit such-and-such?’ Although 
“Is it?’ inquires about the esse simpliciter of the thing and ‘ Is it such- 
and-such ?’ about esse hoc vel hoc, in both we are seeking whether some 
middle can be found or not. This is not what is explicitly asked, 
of course, but what in effect we are after. Nevertheless, when we 
know that something is or is such-and-such, there is a mean to be 
sought. The proof of this is that we don’t ask questions about self- 
evident things. Knowing there is a middle, the questions ‘ What is 
it?’ and ‘ Why is it such-and-such?’ seek knowledge of what that 
middle is. Again, one who asks why the sun eclipses is not as such but 
only concomitantly seeking the middle term of a demonstration.‘ 
‘Ts it?’ and ‘ Is it such-and-such ?’ agree in asking whether there is a 
middle ; ‘What is it?’ and ‘ Why is it such-and-such?’ agree in 
asking what the middle is. 

As has already been indicated, there is an order of precedence 
between the questions ‘Is it?’ and ‘ What is it?’*® This is made 
explicit later in the present context. That context must be kept in 
mind when we read remarks about these two questions. What 
Aristotle is up to is this. Having pointed out that the middle is the 


1. Cf. In II Post. Analyt., lect.1, n.1. 

2. De Interpretatione, chap.10, 19 b 19-22. 
3. In II Post. Analyt., lect.1, n.3. 

4. Ibid., 0.6. 

5. Cf. In I Post. Analyt., lect.2. 
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quiddity which, since it is the object of definition, does not seem to be 
as well the object of demonstration, he argues that the quiddity cannot 
be demonstrated by convertible terms, nor by division, nor by includ- 
ing in the argument the requirements for definition — all involve a 
petitio principii.: After these particular arguments against demon- 
strating the quiddity, he presents another argument per rationes 
communes... First, he makes this general point : it seems impossible 
to demonstrate the quiddity because whoever knows what a thing is 
knows that thing to be. What is not has no whatness. True, we can 
know what a word means without knowing that an existent thing is 
named by it. But a demonstration concludes to one thing because 
it uses a middle which is per se one and the conclusion has to be pro- 
portionate to the middle. What a man is and the fact that he is 
differ. Now a demonstration concludes that something is. Hence, 
to show that something is could only be tantamount to showing what 
something is if for it to be were the same as what it is. Suppose, then 
that a demonstration concluded to whatness. Since whatness and 
existence differ, we would arrive at knowledge of whatness independent 
of knowledge that such a whatness exists. This can be turned around : 
the definition which expresses whatness does not tell us that the thing 
exists. In this the definition of circle does not seem to differ from 
that of silver mountain. 

But can we agree that, since the definition expresses only what a 
thing is and not the fact that it is that, on this showing, the phoenix, a 
silver mountain, and what have you can be defined in the same way 
man can? If we should agree to this, we would be identifying the 
real definition and the nominal definition.* It has recently been argued 
that St. Thomas does so identify real and nominal definitions. This 
claim is made, oddly enough, by appealing to the De ente where St. 
Thomas holds that only that has a “ what ”’ which aliquid in re ponat.® 


1. In II Post. Analyt., lect.3, 4, 5. 
2. Ibid., lect.6, n.1. 
3. Ibid., nn.6-9. 


4. Cf. Owens, J., art. cit., pp. 6-7.‘ For St. Thomas, on the other hand, one can 
know what a phoenix is, or a mountain of gold is, or what an eclipse is, without knowing 
whether any of these actually exist in the real world.” 

5. But doesn’t St. Thomas also write in the manner suggested by Father Owens? 
“Omnis autem essentia vel quidditas intelligi potest sine hoc quod aliquid intelligatur de 
esse suo facto : possum enim intelligere quid est homo vel phoenix et tamen ignorare an 
esse habeant in rerum natura” (cap.5). St. Thomas seems to speak of man and phoenix 
here on an equal footing, as if the phoenix had an essence ; moreover, he seems to be saying 
that we can know the essence while ignoring or being unaware of its factual existence. 
Now the phoenix is a fictive being and as such, according to the opening chapter of the 
De ente, it cannot have an essence. What are we to make of this example? Its choice can 
be interpreted in either of two ways. It could be that St. Thomas was unaware that the 
phoenix is mythical, and that the text could thereby as well speak of man and horse as of 
man and phoenix. On the other hand, he knew the phoenix is fictive and we can say of 
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We need not be moved by the desire to oppose Aristotle and St. 
Thomas at all costs to find difficulties here, of course. Only that can 
have a whatness and therefore be defined, strictly speaking, which 
exists 7m rerum natura. The definition, however, says nothing of the 
actual existence of the thing defined. Doesn’t it follow then that a 
judgment of existence will be consequent upon definition rather than 
prior toit? Yet Aristotle and St. Thomas maintain that until we have 
answered the question an sit we do not raise the question quid sit. 
Doesn’t this, in the light of our larger interests, raise another problem ? 
Non-being and privation receive the name “‘ being ”’ because of reference 
to the question an sit, yet of them we do not ask quid sint. 

The reasons for this stand of Aristotle and St. Thomas must be 
closely examined. We are told that it is possible to come to know 
simultaneously that a thing is and what it is... We are told that it 
is impossible for us to know what a thing is without knowing that it is. 
The usual case will be this : we can judge that a thing is without 
knowing what it is. Surely our natural mode of knowing is being 
described here. Things are denominated from the accidents we 
perceive, or from some common essential note we grasp.?_ In order to 
judge that a thing is we must judge in terms of something pertaining 
to that thing, whether accidental or essential. We can know that 
men exist because we know that featherless bipeds exist, but this is not 
to know what men are. In other words, we have to know what things 
are in the sense of knowing some meaning of the term applied to them 
if we are to judge that they exist ; we must have knowledge, not of 
the quid est, but of the quzd est quod dicitur.2 Knowing that there are 
things 7m rerum natura which answer to what the term man means, we 
can go on to ask what they are. It is in this sense alone that, both for 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, knowledge of whatness presupposes know- 
ledge of existence. For neither man is existence included in whatness.‘ 
It is ambiguous to say that to know whatness is thereby to know 
existence. If we keep in mind the context of the question quzd sit, 
namely that it follows on the question an sit, this ambiguity is avoided. 
It remains forever true that the definition expressing the essence of 


him what he once said of Aristotle : signanter autem utitur hoc exemplo (Cf. In I Pertherm., 
lect.3, n.13). The knowledge of whatness at issue then must be interpreted widely so as 
to include quid est quod dicitur or the interpretatio nominis. Since the phoenix is fictive thisis 
the only whatness to which it can lay claim. Moreover, since the phoenix is, in a sense, a 
bird which cannot not exist, since it is indestructible, always arising again from its own ashes, 
this choice of example has an anti-Anselmian ring to it. But if knowledge of quid est quod 
dicitur does not include knowledge of factual existence, neither does knowledge of quiddity 
in the sense of essence — with the qualifications we have made in the text. 


1. Cf. In II Post. Analyt., lect.7, n.5. 

2. Ibid., nn.6-7. 

3. Cf. In I Post. Analyt., lect.2. 

4. Posterior Analytics, Il, chap.7 ; Sr. THomas, lect. 6. 
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something in rerum natura does not itself affirm that existence : the 
definition is not a proposition. Moreover, as Aristotle suggests,’ 
only the affirmation of existence in terms of essence is fully such : 
to judge that a thing exists because its accidents are known, or a 
common essential note is grasped, is to know its existence accidentally 
or commonly. In that sense, one can maintain that the judgment, 
‘“ Socrates exists,’ when it is made in terms of knowledge that Socrates 
is a rational animal, is a more perfect judgment of existence, indeed 
the first perfect grasp that this man, Socrates, exists. 

Why does St. Thomas appeal to the question an sit when he is 
talking of being as true? Both an sit and quia est ask if something is 
true.2. The truth in question is not being as true. Not everything 
which enters into a true statement answers the question an szt in such 
a way that we can go on to ask what isit? The thing which aliquid in 
re ponit founds in a positive way the truth of a proposition, but pri- 
vations and even non-being can figure in true statements. Thus, 
being as true is wider that being in rerum natura, and with respect 
to the latter is something accidental. When, in the Posteriora, 
Aristotle seems to equate satisfying the question an sit and paving 
the way to the question quid szt, it is the context which explains his 
procedure. Only that answers the question an szt which is something 
positive in reality ; indeed the question may be answered in terms of a 
partial grasp of whatness. In the Posteriora it is science which is 
being discussed, the demonstrative syllogism, and the four questions 
are examined from the point of view of their relevance for science. 
Ens ut verum can be the concern of logic, and, with many qualifications, 
of psychology, but it is ens as it falls under the categories which interests 
science. Now when ens ut verum is referred to the question an sit 
this is because, even as we would test a notion from the point of view 
of science and come up with the answer that it nihil ponit in re, we 
express this in a true proposition and thereby confer on the notion 
being in the sense of what is true. ‘‘ The phoenix does not exist,”’ or 
“There are no centaurs in rerum natura’’ are true statements and 
the phoenix and centaurs are in the sense that they figure in such 
judgments. “ Yes, they are,’ we might say, when told that centaurs 
are fictions, and what we mean is that the statement is true. 

There can be, therefore, a double reference in the answer to the 
question an sit. As St. Thomas says, it can refer to the truth of the 
proposition or the entitas rei. Even when the latter is precluded, the 
former is possible. It is easy to understand why ens ut verum is acci- 
dental to ens reale, that to be in the former sense is an accidental 


1. 93 a 28-29 : “ Thus it follows that the degree of our knowledge of a thing’s essential 
nature is determined by the sense in which we are aware that it exists.” 


2. Cf. In II Post. Analyt., lect.1, n.3. 
3. Quodl. IJ, q.2, a.1, ¢. 
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predicate of things which fall under the categories. It is the teaching 
of St. Thomas, however, that even when the question an sit refers to 
the entitas rei, an accidental predicate is involved. We want now to 
examine this doctrine and its compatibility with the text quoted above 
in which we read that when the predicate in “ Socrates is” does not 
refer to ens ut verum but to ens reale, it is a substantial predicate. 


c) Existence as Accidental Predicate 


On the basis of the texts examined earlier, talk of an accidental 
predicate would bring to mind either the predication of an accident of 
a subject (e.g. Man is white) or the fact that to affirm Socrates is 
sitting is accidental to the sedentary Socrates. The doctrine we are 
now to examine does not fall under either of these headings. ‘‘ Hence 
since everything which is outside the essence of a thing is said to be an 
accident, the existence which pertains to the question, ‘ Is it?’ is an 
accident.” !_ Now, earlier, we said that what is common to every 
accident is the fact that it is not of the essence of the subject of which 
it is predicated. It is that common notion that must be kept firmly in 
mind now. Earlier, of course, this common notion was invoked only 
to cover necessary and contingent accidents, both of which were 
distinguished from what is predicated per se in the first mode. How 
does the predicate in ‘“ Socrates is’’ save the common notion of 
accident as compared with the things predicated accidentaliter which 
were examined earlier ? 

There are a number of remarks of St. Thomas which could lead us 
to think that existence is an accident in the way the property is. The 
property was said to be caused by the essential principles of the subject. 
~ So too substantial existence is ‘‘ esse resultans ex his quibus integratur, 
quod proprium est esse suppositi substantiale.” ? St. Thomas often 
speaks in this way. ‘‘ Secunda operatio respicit ipsum esse rei, quod 
quidem resultat ex congregatione principiorum rei in compositis, 
vel ipsam simplicem naturam rei concomitatur, ut in substantiis 
simplicibus.” * And again: ‘‘ Esse rei, quamvis sit aliud ab ejus 
essentia, non tamen est intelligendum quod sit aliquod superadditum 
ad modum accidentis, sed quasi constituitur per principia essentiae.”’ ‘ 
Although property is other than the essence of its subject and follows 
from the principles of that essence, it is not the act that existence is, 
nor is existence a property of the essence. It is because the nature is 
that the property is, but the nature is because existence inheres in, or 


1. “Unde, cum omne quod est praeter essentiam rei, dicatur accidens ; esse quod 
pertinet ad quaestionem an est, est accidens.” Ibid. 

2. Quodl. IX, q.2, a.2. 

3. In Boethii de Trin. (ed. Wyser), q.5, 4.3. 

4. In IV Metaphys., lect.2, 0.558. 
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adheres to, it.! Moreover, the nature is a quasi-efficient cause of 
property, 2 but no nature is the efficient cause of its own existence 
since the efficient cause imparts an actuality already possessed to its 
effects. To say that man exists, then, is to say that the nature is, 
absolutely speaking ; to say man is risible is to say the nature is such- 
and-such. A fortiori existence is not an accident like the contingent 
accidents discussed above. 

Thus, although existence is said to save the common notion of 
accident, insofar as whatever is praeter essentiam is an accident, it does 
not do so in the way predicamental accident, whether per se or contin- 
gent, does. Thus, St. Thomas writes : ‘‘ esse est accidens, non quasi 
per accidens se habens, sed quasi actualitas cuiuslibet substantiae ; 
unde ipse Deus, qui est sua actualitas, est suum esse.” * If the 
common notion of accident is thought to be saved only by necessary 
and contingent accidents, existence is no accident. ‘“‘ Et sic dico quod 
esse substantiale rei non est accidens, sed actualitas cuiuslibet formae 
existentis, sive sine materia sive cum materia. Et quia esse est 
complementum omnium, inde est quod proprius effectus Dei est esse, 
et nulla causa dat esse nisi inquantum participat operationem divinam ; 
et sic proprie loquendo, non est accidens. Et quod Hilarius dicit, dico 
quod accidens dicitur large omne quod non est pars essentiae ; et sic 
est esse in rebus creatis, quia in solo Deo esse est eius essentia.’’ 4 
St. Thomas accepts the extension of the word accident to include 
whatever is not of the essence of the thing. This is a common notion 
and is thereby opposed to the proper notion, the ratio propria of the 
term. Indeed, it is a notion far more*common than that which enables 
us to group necessary and contingent accidents under the one term, 
accident. These latter are praeter essentiam but as well esse accidentale. 
The actuality of the essence, though also praeter essentiam, is esse 
substantiale. That is why esse, in the sense of substantial existence, 
is not an accident in the sense of per accidens se habens.’ The only 
meaning accident has as applied to existence is the sweepingly general 
one of praeter essentiam. 

With respect to material things, existence means the actual 
composition of the components of the essence. ‘‘ Man exists ’’ means 
that the substantial form and prime matter are actually composed. 
This actuality is not another essential principle ; it is not a tertiwm 


1. M. Gilson, (op. cit., p. 225) seems to reject this terminology. St. Thomas uses 
both adhaerere (Quodl. IT, q.2, a.1, c.) and inhaerere (Q.D. de Pot., q.7, a.2, ad 7). 


2. Cf. Ia, q.77, 2.6, ad 2; Renarp, H., s.3., The Philosophy of Man (Milwaukee, 
1948), pp.60-62. 


3. Quodl. IT, q.2, a.1, ad 2. 

4. Quodl. XIT, q.5, a.11. 

5. Quodl. II, q.2, a.1, ad 2 ; Q.D. de Pot., q.5, a.4, ad 3. 
6. Q.D. de Virt. in com., a.11, ¢.; Q.D. de Anima, a.6. 
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quid composed of the principles. It is the actual composition of the 
essential principles, the actuality of that which is a man. If it were 
another essential principle it would enter into the definition of the 
nature and it would be contradictory to say Socrates or man do not 
exist. The composition of essence and existence, then, is not a 
composition of the parts of substance, but a composition of substance 
with that which adheres to or inheres in it as its actuality. This is as 
true of created spirits as of material creatures. ‘‘ Si ergo in angelo est 
compositio sicut ex essentia et esse, non tamen est compositio sicut ex 
partibus substantiae, sed sicut ex substantia et eo quod adhaeret 
substantiae.’’ ? 

For a man to be is for a soul and a body actually to be composed. 
Existence is this actual composition in rerum natura. This is not a 
composition of essence and existence in general, but of this essence and 
this existence. For Socrates to exist is for an essence of a certain kind 
to be actual. It would seem to be for this reason that St. Thomas 
speaks of existence as following from the principles of the essence, 
resulting from them. It is not that essence produces its actuality, but 
rather that the actuality is of this limited kind because of what is 
actualized. ‘‘ Man exists’ does not assert the composition of human 
nature and “ the act of all acts even of forms,’’ which is the common 
notion of existence. Rather, it is the composition of this nature 
and its actuality. True, this existence falls under the common notion 
of existence, but it also restricts it. And, when there are many 
individuals of the same nature, that which individualizes the nature 
will individualize existence. Existence is not the principle of individ- 
uation, but that which is individualized. Existence does not make 
human nature individual anymore than it makes it to be what it is.* 

There has been a tendency recently to see the judgment of 
existence as something terminal, as if to know that a thing is were 
somehow the goal of philosophical knowledge. There are several 
difficulties with such a view, particularly as a statement about meta- 
physics. First of all, since only singular things exist, there is a tendency 
to suggest that the term of metaphysics consists in a judgmental 
descent to the warmth of existent supposita. But no science, and 
certainly not metaphysics, is as such concerned with the singulars 
with which we make experiential contact. Secondly and more perti- 
nently, the question an sit is a prelude to the further question quid svt. 
Moreover, the proposition which answers the question an sit is a tacit 


1. Q.D. de Anima, 2.6. 

2. Quodl. II, q.2, 1, ¢. 

3. M. Gilson, while alluding to matter as principle of individuation, qualifies this as 
an Aristotelian doctrine and seems finally to adopt the view that esse is the principle of 
individuation. Indeed, esse is invoked to explain why this man is a saint, that man an 
artist, ete. Cf. op. cit., pp.171-172. 
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admission that there is a middle to be found which will be causative 
of the existence recognized in the answer to an sit. Once we know 
that something exists, we ask what it is and our question seeks the 
cause of the existence. What kind of proposition answers the question 
an sit? Should we say, “‘ Socrates exists’”’? Yesandno. From the 
scientific point of view, we would be rather concerned with ‘ Man 
exists,’ but of course this will be true insofar as we know that some 
such man as Socrates is. When Socrates is taken as the proper name 
of one who is a man, the judgment that Socrates is founds the truth of © 
the judgment that Manis. This latter, as we have just recalled, poses 
the further problem of seeking the middle term which expresses the 
cause of man’s existence. In other words, the suggestion is that an 
argument can be formed in which the quiddity will function as middle 
term. Would the following be such an argument? ‘“ Rational 
animal exists ; Man is a rational animal ; therefore Man exists.” 
Surely this is not what is meant. The putative argument comes down 
to saying that Man is man, which certainly does not advance our 
knowledge. No one asks if man is man or, if he does, he is asking a 
question that can receive no answer.! How in the world, then, is the 
quiddity to function as a middle term in an argument concluding to 
the existence of that of which it is the quiddity ? 

The mystery is dissipated if we reflect on what permits us to 
make an existential judgment. Such a judgment is the attribution of 
actuality in rerum natura to some thing. The thing judged to exist 
can be denominated from accidents. If this is the case, we will be 
unable to assign the cause of its existence, in the manner under 
consideration, because we don’t really know that existence save in a 
per accidens manner.2 However, if something is judged to exist 
through a grasp of some essential note then the proof in question is 
possible. Note that the proof of an existential judgment, as presently 
envisaged, is not sought in the efficient or final cause. Surprisingly 
enough (at least for those who conceive of the existential judgment as 
the affirmation of the common notion of existence of some inscrutable 
X), the proof of the existential judgment comes down to a proof of a 
definition. One might immediately object that definition or quiddity 
cannot be proved, and make reference to the arguments of Aristotle 
cited above. Precisely, if what is meant is that there is no proof of 
the proposition ‘“ man is a rational animal.’’ However, the judgment 
of existence which answers the question an sit is not going to be made 
in terms of a perfect grasp of quiddity. If it is made in terms of the 
grasp of a quidditative note, the possibility arises of proving that 
proposition by appeal to another quidditative note. This presupposes 


1. Cf. In VII Metaphys., lect.17, nn.1650-1654. 
2. Cf. In IT Post. Analyt., lect.7, n.7 ; ibid., lect.8, n.6. 
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that the thing we are dealing with is composed.! In other words, if 
we judge that a thing exists through the grasp of something material 
in it, its form, which is the ratio materiae, can function as middle term 
in the proof of the existential judgment. ‘“ Quod quidem est possible 
in substantiis compositis, ut puta si comprehendamus hominem esse 
per hoc quod est animal nondum cognitis aliis, quae complent 
essentiam hominis.” *? The form will be assigned as the cause of the 
existence of the matter, this specific form of this kind of matter.? The 
form is the cause of the existence of the matter ;4 to assign the form 
is to give the ratio essendi of the thing which was first known through 
what is material in it and thereby judge to exist. Such an argument 
uses the definition through formal cause to give the propter quid of the 
matter through knowledge of which the thing was judged to exist. 
That is why we read of the definition which is as a conclusion of a 
demonstration and of the definition which is propter quid and differs 
from the demonstration only in form.’ The whole quiddity is not 
demonstrated by such an argument, but the quiddity can be derived 
from the argument.* Although such a demonstration gives the ratio 
or propter quid of the matter, this is not a propter quid demonstration 
in the usual sense, that in which a property is shown to belong to a 
subject because of what that subject is. The proof of the existential 
judgment does not show existence to be a property of essence ; rather 
it assigns the form as the cause of the existence of the matter, it gives 
the reason for the existence previously affirmed. 

What of the objection, almost certain to arise, that this is ‘‘ essen- 
tialism?’’ Although it is difficult to know, in every instance of its 
use,? precisely what this term is meant to cover, let us say that the 
objector feels that Aristotle and St. Thomas are reducing existence to 
essence, that all the foregoing “ demonstration’ does is manifest 
whatness. Neither side of the objection holds. What Aristotle and 
St. Thomas are doing is assigning the cause of existence? They 
envisage a situation when a composite is judged to exist ; this judgment 
must have a subject, known in some way, of which existence is affirmed. 
If “‘ Man exists ” stand for ‘‘ Such-and-such an organized body exists ”’ 


1. Cf. In VII Metaphys., lect.17, nn.1669-1671 ; In ITI Post. Analyt., lect.8, n.3 ; 
In I Post. Analyt., lect.41, n.8. 

2. In II Post. Analyt., lect.7,n.6. I have taken the liberty to replace rationalis by 
animal in this text thereby making it, I think, easier to grasp. Aristotle uses “ animal.” 

3. Cf. In VII Metaphys., lect.17, n.1663. 

A. Cf. In II Post. Analyt., lect.7, n.2 ; Q.D. de Virt.incom., a.11,c. ; QD. de Anima, 
a.6, ete. 

5. Cf. In II Post. Analyt., lect.8,n.10 ; In I Post. Analyt., lect.16, n.5. 

6. “... quod quid est potest accipi ex ipsa demonstratione, non potest demonstrari.”’ 
In II Post. Analyt., lect.8, n.11. 

7. Cf. “The Ambiguity of Existential Metaphysics,” Laval théologique et philoso- 
phique, Vol. XII, 1956, n.1. 
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or, equivalently, “‘ Man is a body organized in such-and-such a way,” 
we seek the cause of what is judged to exist, and the cause precisely of 
its existence. That cause will be theform. The upshot of the proof is 
knowledge of what these existent things called men are. We thereby 
know more perfectly what their existence is : it will be the actual union 
of this specific form and this matter. 

An instructive example of the close link between our knowledge 
of existence and knowledge of what exists is found in discussions of 
God’s existence. We do not judge that God exists through the grasp ~ 
of anything pertaining to what He is ; if we can conclude to the fact 
that God exists, we do so from knowledge of his effects. ‘‘ Unde 
manifestum est quod sicut nos habemus ad cognoscendum quia est 
aliquid, ita nos habemus ad cognoscendum quid est.” ! It is this fact 
which enables us to avoid a difficulty which can arise when we deny, in 
God, any composition of essence and existence. For then it might 
seem that since we know God exists and in God essence and existence 
are one, that we know what God is. The flaw in the reasoning is that, 
although we know God exists, we don’t know God’s existence.? As 
Aristotle has remarked, “ Thus it follows that the degree of our 
knowledge of a thing’s essential nature is determined by the sense in 
which we are aware that it exists.”’ 3 


Ill. BEING AS SUBSTANTIAL PREDICATE 


By way of introduction to the present section, we want to analyse 
a quodlibetal article ¢ to which reference as already been made. From 
this analysis, several further problems will arise, problems whose 
solution will enable us to see the ramifications of the doctrine that 
substantial existence is praeter essentiam and is therefore an accidental 
predicate of any creature. 

The quodlibet asks whether the angel is substantially composed 
of essence and existence. St. Thomas, in the body of the article, 
begins by noting that one thing can be predicated of another either 
essentialiter or participative. We have examined the statement of this 
distinction earlier. St. Thomas continues: 


According to this (distinction) then it must be said that being is 
predicated essentially of God alone, because the divine existence is subsistent 


1. In II Post. Analyt., lect.7, n.7. 


2. “ Ad secundum dicendum quod esse dupliciter dicitur, uno modo, significat actum 
essendi ; alio modo, significat compositionem propositionis, quam anima adinvenit coniun- 
gens praedicatum subiecto. Primo igitur modo accipiendo esse, non possumus scire esse 
Dei, sicut nec eius essentia : sed solum secundo modo. Scimus enim quod haec propositio 
quam formamus de Deo, cum dicimus Deus est vera est. Et hoe scimus ex eius effectibus.” 
Ta, q.3, a.4, ad 2. 

3. Posterior Analytics, II, chap.8, 93 a 28-29. 

4. Quodl. II, q.2, a.1. 


— 
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and absolute existence ; of no matter what creature it is predicated by way 
of participation for no creature is its existence but is something having 
existence. So too God is his goodness ; creatures however are called good 
by way of participation because they have goodness... Whenever some- 
thing is predicated of another by way of participation, there is something 
there other than that which is participated. 


It might appear that predication essentialiter and participative 
applied to “ being” amounts to a distinction between esse and habens 
esse. Yet St. Thomas is speaking of ens and doesn’t ens mean quod est 
or habens esse? St. Thomas is saying that God is existence and that 
creatures, when they exist, have existence. Does he mean that the 
ratio entis as said of God is existence and when said of creatures is 
habens esse? It is certain that habens esse exemplifies the complexity 
which participation is said to involve. 


But note that something is participated in either of two ways. In one 
way, as being of the substance of that which participates in the way genus is 
participated by the species. Existence is not participated in this way by 
the creature, for that is of the substance of the thing which enters into its 
definition. Being, however, is not put in the definition of the creature 
because it is neither a genus nor difference ; hence it is participated as 
something not of the essence of the thing. That is why the questions 
‘“TIsit?’ and‘ What isit?’ differ. And since whatever is outside the essence 
of the thing is said to be an accident, the existence which answers to the 
guestion ‘Is it?’ is an accident. Hence the Commentator says... that 
this proposition ‘ Socrates is’ involves an accidental predicate insofar as it 
signifies the being of the thing or the truth of the proposition.’ 


That being is participated as something not of the essence of what 
participates it is indicated by noting that being does not enter into the 
definition of anything ; it does not do so because it is neither genus or 
difference. Moreover, it seems to be being as it answers the question 


1. ‘“‘Secundum ergo hoc dicendum est, quod ens praedicatur de solo Deo essentialiter, 
eo quod esse divinum est esse subsistens et absolutum ; de qualibet autem creatura prae- 
dicatur per participationem : nulla enim creatura est suum esse, sed est habens esse. Sic 
et Deus dicitur bonus essentialiter, quia est ipsa bonitas ; creaturae autem dicuntur bona 
per participationem, quia habent bonitatem : (...) Quandocumque autem aliquid prae- 
dicatur de altero per participationem, oportet ibi aliquid esse praeter id quod participatur.”’ 
Ibid. 

2. “Sed sciendum est, quod aliquid participatur dupliciter. Uno modo quasi existens 
de substantia participantis, sicut genus participatur a specie. Hoc autem modo esse non 
participatur a creatura. Id enim est de substantia rei quod cadit in eius definitione. Ens 
autem non ponitur in definitione creaturae, quia nec est genus nec differentia. Unde 
participatur sicut aliquid non existens de essentia rei ; et ideo alia quaestio est an est et 
quid est. Unde cum omne quod est praeter essentiam rei, dicatur accidens ; esse quod 
pertinet ad quaestionem an est, est accidens. Et ideo Commentator dicit ian quod ista 
propositio, Socrates est, est de accidentali praedicato, secundum quod importat entitatem 
rei, vel veritatem propositionis.” bid. 
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‘Is it?’ which is not a genus. It is easy enough to see that esse 
does not enter into the definition of any creature, but if ens here means 
“ existing,” we may wonder if that is what ens means when it is shown 
that it cannot be a genus. It is possible, of course, to raise doubts 
concerning the statement that being does not enter into definitions. 
Being is that which is first conceived by our mind and that into which 
every concept is resolved.!. Doesn’t this imply that, in some meaning 
of the phrase, being enters into the meaning of anything whatsoever ? | 
Indeed, doesn’t esse enter into the rationes of the supreme genera 
(e.g. substance is that to whose quiddity it belongs not to be in another) 
and into the definition of essence (that through which and in which 
the thing has existence) ? 


But it is true that this name being, in so far as it signifies the thing 
to which existence of this kind belongs signifies the essence of the thing and 
is divided by the ten genera, not univocally however, since existence does not 
belong to everything in the same way, but to substance per se and to the 
others in other ways.” 


Insofar as being signifies that to which existence belongs, it 
signifies essence and is the first mode of being per se discussed in 
Metaphysics, V, 7. This is the being which is divided by the ten 
categories, but not in the way in which a genus is divided by its species. 
In other words, being thus understood is not a genus. How does this 
understanding of being fit into the division with which the quodlibet 
begins? That is, is being as signifying the essence predicated essen- 
tialiter or participative of what falls under the categories ? 

Not all of these are relevant questions, of course ; moreover the 
statement of some of them is ambiguous. They seem nevertheless to 
be the kind of question currently being put. We will deal explicitly 
with the question of the ratio entis, and of being as the subject of 
metaphysics. 


a) The ratio “ entis ”’ 


The first mode of being per se is that which is divided into the ten 
categories.’ Being so understood “ significat essentiam rei.” 4 Being 
will mean here “ what is”’ (quod est), ‘‘ what has existence ” (quod 
habet esse, habens esse). Since being signifies what is, it can be predi- 


1. Q.D. de Ver., q.1, 4.1, ¢. 

2. ‘e Sed verum est quod hoc nomen ens, secundum quod importat rem cui competit 
huiusmodi esse, sic significat essentiam rei, et dividitur per decem genera ; non tamen 
univoce, quia non eadem ratione competit omnibus esse : sed substantiae quidem per se 
aliis autem aliter.”’ bid. : 
oR 3. Cf. In V Metaphys., lect.9, n.889 ; De ente, cap.1 (ed. Roland-Gosselin, p.2, 11. 

4, De ente, cap.1 (ed. cit.), p.8, 1. 12. 
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cated essentially of whatever falls under the categories though not in 
the same way of everything. Being in this sense, then, does not seem 
to signify something other than what things are, but precisely what 
they are. Isn’t this why St. Thomas can say “‘ quaelibet natura 
essentialiter est ens?’ ! 

If the being which is predicated essentialiter of what falls under 
the categories means quod est, habens esse or quod habet esse, is not esse 
part of the very ratio of the name and doesn’t it follow then that esse 
is of the essence of that of which ens is predicated essentialiter? Since 
this is a consequence we would not want to accept, we must examine 
now it is that esse is part of the ratio entis. The shortest statement of 
this is : ““ hoe vero nomen Ens imponitur ab actu essendi.’”’? This 
remark occurs in a passage where St. Thomas is discussing what are 
called the transcendentals. Whatever is is a thing, is one, is good, is 
true. What does this mean? The supposita, the things denoted by 
these terms, are the same but are denominated differently, through 
different notions or rationes. It is the same thing which is a being, a 
thing, one, etc., although these terms and the notions signified by them 
differ. The suwppositum is denominated a thing (res) from its essence 
or quiddity ; the quiddity is zd a quo nomen imponitur ad significandum. 
In the case of the term bezng, the supposit is denominated from its 
act of existence. Now, although in the creature its essence is other than 
its existence, if the term imposed from what it is (res) and the term 
imposed from its existence (ens) did not signify the same thing (though 
through different rationes) they could not be called convertible.’ 
That from which the name being is imposed to signify, i.e. existence, is 
not part of the essence of that which the name is imposed to signify, 1.e. 
the subject of existence. ‘‘ Alio modo esse dicitur actus entis inquan- 
tum est ens, idest quo denominatur aliquid ens actu in rerum natura. 
Et sic esse non attribuitur nisi rebus ipsis quae in decem generibus 
continentur ; unde ens a tali esse dictum per decem genera dividitur.”’ * 
Esse is attributed to what is in reality, to things which aliquid in re 
ponunt. That to which esse is attributed is denominated ens ; what is 
named from existence is the subject of existence. In the case of being, 
it happens that that from which the name is imposed to signify is not of 
the essence of that which is denominated. That is called a being to 
which esse in rerum natura is attributed, but actually to be in reality is 
not what that which is named ‘ being ”’ is. 

What now of the text reproduced at the beginning of this section ? 
Ens, we read, is predicated essentially only of God ; it is predicated by 
way of participation of every creature. Does ens here mean existence ? 


12 Q:D-de Ver.,.q:1, 2.1: 

2. In IV Metaphys., lect.2, 0.553. 
3. Ibid., nn.550-552. 

4, Quodl. 1X, q.2, 9.2. 
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St. Thomas seems to indicate this by pointing out that, unlike God, who 
is subsistent existence, every creature is a habens esse. Moreover, the 
creature is said to participate esse and consequently to have ens 
predicated of it as something not of its essence. Can ens in this 
passage mean quod est? Or does it only mean quod est when being is 
said essentially or creatures? Or is it rather the case that the ratio 
entis can be viewed in different ways while always being quod est, 
habens esse or id quod habet esse. A study of texts indicates that 
the final possibility is the teaching of St. Thomas. 
This can be seen by examining the doctrine that Quz est is the 
most proper name of God. Now qui est substitutes another gender 
for the quod in quod est and both are equivalent to ens.! In other 
words, being is the most proper name of God. One reason for this 
is the very signification of the name. ‘“‘ Non enim significat formam 
aliquam, sed ipsum esse.” 2 Since God’s essence is existence, being 
or He who is properly names him : “ unumquodque enim denominatur 
a sua forma.’’? Any other name adds to the signification of being, in 
one way or another, but being is the most indeterminate of all words, 
since the term does not signify any determinate mode of existence, but 
is indeterminate with respect to any mode whatsoever. ‘‘ Ens autem 
non dicit quidditatem, sed solum actum essendi...’* How can 
ens, taken to mean quod est or Qui est, be said to signify only the act 
of existing? Doesn’t the ratio include as well the quod or qui, the 
subject of the act? Of course, but St. Thomas’ point is that the sub- 
ject is left wholly undetermined as to what it is ; it is denominated 
solely from the formality of its act, which is existence, and the mode 
of reception or possession of that act is left wholly indeterminate. 
Thus, although the quod is primarily substance, substance is not 
signified determinately by ens ; that is why the term is common to 
substance and accident. Thus, although the ratio entis is composite, 
one of the components is formal with respect to the other, namely 
the component which is the zd a quo nomen imponitur ad significandum, 
what the grammarian calls the qualitas as opposed to the substantia 
nominis.’ The zd a quo is what is most formal in the signification of 
the name ; the 7d a quo of ens is esse and it is from that point of view 
that Quz est or ens is the most proper name of God.* From the point of 
view of the id ad quod nomen imponitur ad significandum, “‘ Deus ” isa 
more proper name of God than ‘“‘ He who is.” It is not, therefore, 


1. Cf. In I Sent., d.8, q.1, a.1, c.: “... hoe nomen ‘ qui est’ vel ‘ ens’ imponitur 
ab actu essendi.”’ 


2. Ia, q.13, a.11. 

3. Ibid. 

4. In I Sent., d.8, q.4, a.2, ad 2. 

5. Cf. In IIT Sent., d.6, q.1, a.3 ; In I Sent., d.22, q.1, 2.1, ad 3. 
6. Ja, q.13, a.11, ad 1. 
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because ens does not have a composite ratio that it is the proper name 
of God » Its ratio 1s composed (quod est or qui est), but that which the 
name being is imposed to signify is left wholly undetermined as to what 
it is by the ratio entis, it is signified only as quod est without any indi- 
cation of what the quod is. 

That this is the case with ens as it is said to be the proper name of 
God is clear from the cautionary notes St. Thomas introduces. Thus, 
upon reading that Qui est is the most proper name of God, we may 
think that it escapes the dictum that omne nomen cum defectu est ! 
as applied to God. But Qui est is a defective name: ‘“...cum esse 
creaturae imperfecte repraesentet divinum esse, et hoc nomen qui est 
imperfecte significat ipsum, quia significat per modum cujusdam con- 
cretionis et compositionis ; sed adhuc imperfectius significatur per alia 
nomina...’? It is the most proper name of God only in the sense 
that it is the least improper.* Could we avoid the composition of the 
ratio entis and say that Ipswm esse is the most proper name of God? 
St. Thomas suggests this in replying to an objection which cites the 
Boethius of the De hebdomadibus to the effect that ens is that which 
participates esse. But God is ens, ergo, etc. St. Thomas replies : 
“...dicendum quod dictum Boetii intelligitur de illis quibus esse 
competit per participationem, non per essentiam ; quod enim per 
essentiam est, si vim locutionis attendamus, magis debet dici quod est 
ipsum esse quam sit id quod est.” 4 #ns and esse, however, like bonus 
and bonitas both fall under the community of the remark : ‘‘ omne 
nomen cum defectu est quantum ad modum significandi.” As St. 
Thomas points out,® a concrete name applied to God (e.g ens) has the 
advantage of signifying what subsists and the disadvantage of com- 
plexity ; an abstract name (e.g. esse) has the advantage of simplicity 
but the disadvantage of signifying as a quo. 

This excursus into the matter of the divine names was committed 
with a view to explicating the ratio entis. It has emerged that quod 
est, habens esse or quod habet esse is always the notion signified by the 
concrete term ens. That from which the term is imposed to signify is 
esse. The subject of esse is included in the signification of ens, but is 
left wholly undetermined from the point of view of its modus essendt. 
That is why we can say that ens signifies only esse. If we look to the 
id a quo of this name, we find that it is something other than the 
thing which is denominated from it, at least in the case of creatures. 
That is why being is not their proper name ; as such it does not 
manifest what they are. In the case of God, the composition of the 


1. 1 C.G., cap. 30. 

2. In I Sent., d.8, q.1, a.1, ad 3. 

3. Cf. Caseran, In Iam, q.13, a.11, 0.V. 
4. Q.D. de Pot., q.7, 9.2, ad 8. 

5. Ia, q.13, a.1, ad 2. 
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ratio entis is recognized as following only on our mode of knowing. 
He is his existence and, since ens sumitur ab esse, it is the proper name 
of God “ quia sic denominatur quasi a propria sua forma.’’+ The 
proper name of the creature will be that which is imposed from his form 
or quiddity. Nonetheless, because quiddity is included in the 
signification of ens, though indistinctly as to what it is, creatures are 
signified by being. That is why St. Thomas remarks, in the quod- 
libetal article, that ens, insofar as it implies the subject of existence, 
signifies the essence of the thing and is divided by the ten genera. 
Insofar as we consider the id a quo, however, being will not signify the 
essence of creatures but something other than their essence. 

Is this interpretation compatible with the discussion of the verb 
in the Perihermeneias? In commenting on Aristotle St. Thomas 
observes that “ nec ipsum ens significat rem esse vel non esse. Et hoc 
est quod dicit, nihil est, idest non significat aliquid esse. Etenim hoc 
maxime videbatur de hoc quod dico ens : quia ens nihil aliud est quam 
quodest. Et sic videtur et rem significare, per hoc quod dico QUOD et 
esse per hoc quod dico EST. Et si quidem haec dictio ens significaret 
esse principaliter, sicut significat rem quae habet esse, procul dubio 
significaret aliquid esse.”’? How can this statement be reconciled 
with those in which esse is said to be most formal in the signification 
of ens? The context of this remark makes it clear that the esse vel 
non esse that is not signified by ens is that which is signified by the 
proposition. Hns is a term of simple apprehension and, although its 
ratio is complex, it is not complex in the way a proposition is. When 
something is apprehended as ens, it is:grasped under the formality of 
existence. And, though what exists is left wholly undetermined in 
this apprehension, it is what exists which is being apprehended. The 
composition of the subject and existence is not as such signified by the 
term ens, as if the term meant, ‘ Something exists.” ‘‘ Sed ipsam 
compositionem, quae importatur in hoe quod dico EST, non princi- 
paliter significat, sed consignificat eam inquantum significat rem 
habentem esse. Unde talis consignificatio compositionis non sufficit 
ad veritatem vel falsitatem : quia compositio in qua consistit veritas 
et falsitas, non potest intelligi, nisi secundum quod innectit extrema 
compositionis.” § The concept of being is not a judgment ; it does 
not signify existence in the way in which the proposition does and, 
consequently, is neither true nor false. Being is the apprehension of 
supposita from the point of view of that which is absolutely minimal, 
namely that they have existence. The thing grasped as subject of 
existence, as that to which esse actu in rerum natura is attributed : 
this is what is grasped when ens is grasped. In this sense, the thing is 


1. Q.D. de Pot., q.2, a.1, c. ; cf. Ia, q.13, a.11, ec. 
2. In I Periherm., lect. 5, n.20. 
3. Ibid. <i 
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what is principally signified by ens. Yet, in the ratio entis, that which 
is formal, that from which the name is imposed to signify, is existence. 


b) Ens inquantum ens 


St. Thomas’ remarks on the ratio entis must be taken as criteria in 
assessing current views on the nature of Thomistic metaphysics. This 
metaphysics, we are told, must be seen as “ existential,” a quality 
allegedly manifest in St. Thomas’ statements concerning the subject 
of metaphysics. That subject is designated by the phrase ens inquan- 
tum ens. Such a phrase would seem to mean being taken precisely 
as such, so that what would concern us is what pertains to being per se 
and not to being of this or that particular kind. St. Thomas likens this 
to the relation of genus and species. If we are concerned with the 
genus as such, we want to determine what belongs to it per se and not 
what belongs to its species as such. Indeed, what is per se to the 
species is per accidens to the genus.! The existential interpretation of 
ens inquantum ens is: the thing or essence considered precisely as 
existing. Or it is said, in the ratio entis, we can emphasize either the 
quod or the est ; the former is the essentialist approach, the latter the 
existential and thomistic approach. This is a somewhat ambiguous 
option. If taken to mean that esse is what is formal in the signification 
of ens, in the sense of the zd a quo nomen imponitur, nothing could be 
truer. If it means that essence is grasped from the vantage point of 
existence so that ens denominates the thing precisely as that to which 
esse in rerum natura is attributed, again nothing could be truer. 
However, if it means that the concept of being is at once a grasp of 
essence and the judgment that it exists, it is difficult to see that this is 
what St. Thomas teaches. Unfortunately, this last interpretation is 
the one favored by thomistic existentialists. We have examined the 
view elsewhere? and need not repeat the criticisms already made. 
Suffice it to say now that if ens is taken to mean “ essence grasped as 
existing ”’ in such a way as to include a judgment of existence, we are 
faced with a view at variance with that of St. Thomas — a fact of 
considerable importance when thomistic metaphysics is being discussed. 

A passage that has provided difficulty for those desirous of 
finding an “ existentialism ” in the texts of St. Thomas is found in the 
commentary on Book Gamma of the Metaphysics. Aristotle is arguing 
that the science concerned with being as being must concern itself with 
unity as well. What is called a man, a being and one is the same ; 
the terms man, being and one all designate the same thing.? We have 


1. In IV Metaphys., lect.1, n. 531. 

2. Cf. supra, p. 236, note 1. 

3. “... idem enim est dictum homo, et unushomo. Et similiter est idem dictum, ens 
homo, vel quod est homo : et non demonstratur aliquid alterum cum secundum dictionem 
replicamus dicendo, est ens homo, et homo, et unus homo.” In IV Metaphys., lect.2, n.550. 
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already seen that if this were not the case, ens and unum could not be 
convertible terms. They both signify the same thing, but from 
different points of view, through different rationes.! St. Thomas states 
Aristotle’s second argument in this way. 


Quaecumque duo praedicantur de substantia alicuius rei per se et non 
per accidens, illa sunt idem secundum rem : sed ita se habent unum et ens, 
quod praedicantur per se et non secundum accidens de substantia cuiuslibet 
rei. Substantia enim cuiuslibet rei est unum per se et non secundum 
accidens. Ens ergo et unum significant idem secundum rem.’ 


A thing has being predicated of it, not because of something added 
to it (for then the question would arise as to how being is said of that 
which is added and so to infinity or we stop at that to which being 
belongs per se) but by reason of itself, per se. Doesn’t this contradict 
the doctrine that something is denominated ens from esse which is not 
what it is and in that sense is an accident? In the commentary, St. 
Thomas cites Avicenna as one who sensed this difficulty. The Arabian 
held that a thing is a being and one due to something added toit. “ Et 
de ente quidem hoc dicebat, quia in qualibet re quae habet esse ab alio, 
aliud est esse rei, et substantia sive essentia elus : hoc autem nomen 
ens significat ipsum esse. Significat igitur (ut videtur) aliquid 
additum essentiae.” * It might appear that St. Thomas can only 
agree with Avicenna. Yet he disagrees and his reason for doing so is 
extremely important. 


Sed in primo quidem non videtur dixisse recte. Esse enim rei quamvis 
sit aliud ab eius essentia, non tamen est intelligendum quod sit aliquod 
superadditum ad modum accidentis, sed quasi constituitur per principia 
essentiae. Et ideo hoc nomen Ens quod imponitur ab ipso esse, significat 
idem cum nomine quod imponitur ab ipsa essentia.‘ 


Ens is imposed to signify from esse ; the thing is denominated a: * 
being from its existence. However, although esse is other than essence 
it is not another nature but the very actuality of the essence, an 
actuality which is as it were constituted by the principles of the essence. 
Album means that which has whiteness ; the thing is denominated 
from an act which is other than what it is, is denominated from an 
accidental nature. But when a thing is called ens, it is denominated 
from the actuality of what itis. The thing is what is denominated and 
since the 7d a quo is not an accidental nature the thing is not denom- 
inated ens through some added nature. That is why ens like unwm 
is predicated in quid of that of which it is said. 


1. In IV Metaphys., 0.553. 

. Ibid., n.554. 

. Ibid., n.556. 

. Ibid., n.558. ~ 
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This same point is made in the commentary on Book 10.! Being 
does not signify some nature added to the thing thanks to which the 
thing is called a being. Neither one nor being signify some subsistent 
thing apart from the things of which they are predicated. We do 
not look for One and Being apart from the things which are one and 
being. We ask what is it that is one, what is it that is being. There 
is no unity or being apart from the things which are called one ; at 
least we cannot argue from the unity of the notion said of many to 
some one thing apart from the many.? However, being and one 
signify the nature of that of which they are said although they do not 
signify some nature over and above the things of which they are 
predicated. It is in this that these common notions differ from 
accidents.’ Once again St. Thomas singles out Avicenna for criticism. 
“Hoe autem non considerans Avicenna posuit quod unum et ens sunt 
praedicata accidentalia, et quod significant naturam additam supra ea 
de quibus dicuntur.’’* In both cases the Arabian was deceived by 
the equivocation of the terms involved. 


Similiter etiam deceptus est ex aequivocatione entis. Nam ens quod 
significat compositionem propositionis est praedicatum accidentale, quia 
compositio fit per intellectum secundum determinatum tempus. Esse 
autem in hoc tempore vel in illo, est accidentale praedicatum. Sed ens 
quod dividitur per decem praedicamenta, significat ipsas naturas decem 
generum secundum quod sunt actu vel potentia.® 


The being signified by the composition of the proposition is 
being as true. However, as St. Thomas indicates in the quodlibetal 
article, we can consider the zs in Socrates 1s either as sign of the compo- 
sition made by the mind (ens ut verum) or as signifying the entity of 
the thing. In either sense, he has said there, it is an accidental pre- 
dicate. To affirm that something exists is to affirm that it exists here 
and now since the verb signifies with time.6 Ens however, as it is 


1. “...cum dicitur unus homo, non aliquam naturam aliam ab homine praedicat, 
sicut nec ipsum quod est ens praedicat aliam naturam a decem praedicamentis ; quia si 
praedicaret aliam naturam, oporteret abire in infinitum, quia etiam illa natura dicetur unum 
etens.” In X Metaphys., lect.4, n.1276. 

2. Ibid., n.1964. God, whose proper name is Being, exists apart but is common to 
many not by way of predication but by way of causality. Moreover, the existence of such 
a being is not known from the common notion of being, as if something subsistent had to 
respond to that common notion as common. Cf. supra, p.245, note 2. 

3. “ Post modum vero ostendit quod significant naturam eorum de quibus dicuntur, 
et non aliquid additum sicut accidentia. In hoc enim differunt communia ab accidentibus, 
quamvis utrisque sit commune non esse hoc aliquid : quia communia significant ipsam 
naturam suppositorum, non autem accidentia, sed aliquam naturam additam.” Ibid., 
n.1980. 

4. Tbid., n.1981. 

5. Ibid., n.1982. 

6. Cf. In I Periherm., lect.5, nn.4-5. 
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divided into the categories does not assert that anything exists. ‘The 
natures so divided are denominated from esse, they are that to which 
esse is attributed, but it is the nature which is denominated and not 
its factual existence at any given time. That is why St. Thomas says 
that being signifies these natures according as they are in act or in 
potency, using the disjunctive both sides of which, though with 
priority and posteriority, are explained with reference to esse. ‘This 
passage would seem to underline the manner in which esse is part of the 
ratio entis. If we say that metaphysics is concerned with things as 
existing, wouldn’t we mean in the present? And is any science 
concerned with something so contingent as that? To think of meta- 
physics as reaching its term in such judgments as “‘ Socrates is ’’ is to 
separate oneself rather definitively from the doctrine of St. Thomas. 

How can we reconcile St. Thomas’ rejection of the view that ens 
is an accidental predicate with his remarks elsewhere that ens is an 
accidental predicate? Hns is not an accidental predicate insofar as 
what is denominated by the term is the subject of existence. Hns 
is an accidental predicate insofar as that from which the name is 
imposed to signify is praeter essentiam in the case of creatures. Since 
the creature is not that from which he is denominated ens, he is said to 
participate in it. And, as in the case of lux in the quodlibetal article, 
if there is something separate in the sense of subsistent which is esse, 
then this will be called being essentialiter and not by way of partici- 
pation. Compare the following statements. 


(1) Socrates est albus, 
(2) Socrates est homo, 
(3) Socrates est ens. 


In (1) albus means “ id quod habet albedinem.’’ Whiteness is not 
what Socrates is and therefore Socrates participates it as not being of 
his essence. In (2) homo means “id quod habet humanitatem.” 
Socrates is not humanity and is said to participate in it, but humanity 
signifies the very essence of Socrates. In (3) ens means “‘ quod habet 
esse”, “habens esse ’’ ; Socrates is not esse but participates in it. 
Insofar as he is what has existence, however, the term signifies his 
essence. Just as humanity cannot be predicated of him so neither 
can esse. The concrete terms homo and ens are both predicated in 
quid of Socrates although the one is imposed from essence and the other 
from existence. 

The doctrine that there is a real composition of essence and 
existence in every creature does not entail that the ratio entis is a 
proposition. The thing is denominated a being from esse which is 
other than what the thing is, but what the term is imposed to signify 
is the subject of existence whether actually or potentially composed 
with existence. We cannot, then, say that the subject of metaphysics 
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is the thing considered as existing if by that we mean that ens is as such 
the judgment that essence exists. Furthermore, the doctrine that 
existence is an accidental predicate (and so too ens, if we consider the 
id a quo nomen imponitur) is not one that St. Thomas invented but 
which appears in his writing on the authority of others, e.g. Hilary and 
Avicenna. As he is careful to point out, this must not be understood 
as if being is predicated of the thing because of some accidental nature 
added to it. No, being is predicated of the thing per se in the sense 
of not per aliud. The thing’s substantial existence is not an added 
nature. And yet, since it is other than the thing’s essence it can be 
called an accident in just that sense, i.e. of what is praeter essentiam. 
What the term being signifies, however, is the very essence of which it 
is predicated : this is id ad quod nomen imponitur ad significandum. 

Despite the difficulties of his teaching on the predication of being 
and the apparently contradictory assertions, the text of St. Thomas 
reveals a complex, subtle and finally consistent docrtrine. And, 
although esse is what is most formal in the ratio entis, there is no basis 
for the claim that the subject of metaphysics, as described by St. 
Thomas, includes esse in the way in which this is attained in the 
judgment. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


We want to return now to Metaphysics, V, 7 and indicate, by way 
of conclusion, the order among the various modes of “ being ”’ enu- 
merated there. We saw that St. Thomas looks on Book Delta as 
ordered to the development of the science of metaphysics and not as 
random lexicographical effort that happened to become wedged into 
this difficult work of Aristotle’s. That science considers the communia 
which are predicated not univocally but according to priority and 
posteriority, that is with controlled equivocation or, in St. Thomas’ 
use of the term, analogically, of their inferiors. In his commentary 
on Book Delta, St. Thomas will often spell out the order among the 
various meanings of a common term. He does not do this in com- 
menting on chapter seven, but the order can be manifested without 
great difficulty. 

There is, we have seen, a primary division into being per se and 
being per accidens. Being per accidens is a whole resulting from the 
accidental composition of substance and accident (the possible complex- 
ities of which we examined). There is, then, an obvious reference of 
being per accidens to the first mode of being per se." ; 

Being per se is had according to an absolute consideration. We 
have seen that the predicate of such a proposition as ‘‘ Socrates is 


1. Cf. In VI Metaphys., lect.4, n.1243, for the reduction of ens per accidens and ens 
verum to the being per se which is divided into the categories. 
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white ”’, the is-white, considered in itself, is esse accidentale. In other 
words, the accident considered in itself is that to which it is proper 
to be in another. The order among the various kinds of being per se 
in the first mode is something often discussed in the Metaphysics. 
That of which being is primarily predicated, that which realizes the 
ratio entis first of all and most properly is substance. 

The reference of the second and third modes of being per se to 
the first is clear from the commentary of St. Thomas. Being as true is 
founded on that which is in rerum natura, i.e. the being which is divided © 
into the categories. Moreover, that which is divided into the cate- 
gories can be or not be, i.e. have esse attributed to it actually or po- 
tentially. Since there is priority of actuality, the first mode of being 
per se is called ens perfectum. 

Thus there is a reduction of all modes of being to that which is 
divided by the categories and in that mode substance has priority 
over the other categories. Thus this chapter sets the stage for the 
further developments of the Metaphysics. In Book VI, Aristotle 
removes being per accidens and being as true from the concern of this 
science. Metaphysics will be concerned with the being which, as 
St. Thomas remarks, “ dividitur per decem praedicamenta,” and 
“significat ipsas naturas decem generum secundum quod sunt actu 
vel potentia.”’ ! 

Ralph McInErny. 


1. In X Metaphys., lect.3, 0.1982. 


Le fondement des droits de la famille’ 


Tl importe de séparer deux questions. La premiére : quel est le 
fondement des droits de la famille? La seconde : comment pouvons- 
nous discerner, expliciter, certifier ces droits et les devoirs qui leur sont 
corrélatifs ? En d’autres termes, ce cours présuppose une distinction 
entre le fondement d’un droit et la connaissance que nous avons de ce 
droit. L’oubli de cette distinction pourrait donner lieu A croire qu’une 
résolution des droits de la famille dans la loi naturelle n’intéresse pas 
la famille chrétienne. 

S’il nous fallait répondre 4 la seconde question, il conviendrait de 
manifester comment la raison humaine découvre les droits et les de- 
voirs de la famille, tant6ét spontanément, tantét A la suite d’une consi- 
dération diligente et attentive. Mais il nous faudrait également mar- 
quer l’insuffisance de cette méme raison laissée 4 sa propre lumiére. 
Les propositions premiéres de l’ordre moral s’énoncent naturellement 
et demeurent invariables ; l’acceptation de ces propositions est néces- 
saire et définitive. I] n’en est pas ainsi des conclusions prochaines ou 
des conclusions plus particuliéres. In gentilibus, quantum ad multa 
lex naturae obfuscata erat.2 Sans la lumiére de la révélation, bien des 
éléments de la loi naturelle sont sujets 4 l’oubli ; ala longue, de fausses 
maximes finissent par guider l’agir. La fréquence et la généralisation 
diminuent peu 4 peu, selon l’opinion du grand nombre, l’infamie d’une 
action mauvaise. Une mentalité naft et se forme. Avec le temps, 
la coutume transforme ce qui n’était au début qu’une erreur pratique 
en une erreur spéculative proposée désormais comme une régle d’action. 
Nous serions dés lors amenés 4 justifier le réle indispensable de la loi 
divine contenu dans la Sainte Ecriture,? celui du magistére de l’Egli- 


1. Cours donné A la trente-sixiéme Semaine sociale du Canada, le 8 octobre 
1959. 

2. IV Sent., d.33, q.1, 2.3, ad 1. 

3. Dicendum quod legi divinae conveniens erat ut non solum provideret homini in 
his ad quae ratio non potest, sed etiam in his circa quae contingit rationem hominis impe- 
diri. Ratio autem hominis circa praecepta moralia, quantum ad ipsa communissima 
praecepta legis naturae, non poterat errare in universali ; sed tamen propter consuetudinem 
peccandi obscurabatur in particularibus agendis. Circa alia vero praecepta moralia, quae 
sunt quasi conclusiones deductae ex communibus principiis legis naturae, multorum ratio 
oberrabat, ita ut quaedam quae sunt secundum se mala, ratio multorum licita judicaret. 
Unde oportuit contra utrumque defectum homini subveniri per auctoritatem legis divinae. 
Sicut etiam inter credenda nobis proponuntur non solum ea ad quae ratio attingere non 
potest ut Deum esse trinum, sed etiam ea ad quae ratio recta pertingere potest ut Deum 
esse unum, ad excludendum rationis humanae errorem, qui accidebat in multis. Ja Ilae 
q.99, a.2, ad 2. 
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se,! dans l’interprétation et l’application du contenu de la loi naturelle 
régissant la société familiale. 

Il convenait de poser la premiére question, antérieure 4 la seconde, 
et d’en faire lobjet de ce cours initial. Quel est le fondement des 
droits de la famille ? 

L’idée de fondement conduit a celle de principe. Dans la cons- 
truction d’un édifice, on procéde de la base vers le sommet, vers les 
détails de ’achévement. Quel est le principe d’ou procédent les droits 
que nous reconnaissons 4 la famille? Serait-ce la loi nouvelle pour 
autant qu’elle contient le Sacrement de mariage? Serait-ce la raison 
humaine qui par une ordination positive de l’agir doit assurer le bien 
commun? Ou sera-t-il nécessaire d’appuyer les droits de la famille 
sur un fondement plus humble, antérieur 4 la loi nouvelle, antérieur 
méme & la raison, c’est-a-dire la nature que l’homme partage en com- 
mun avec des étres qui lui sont inférieurs? II y a trois voies, semble- 
t-il, vers une résolution des droits de la famille, celle de la parole de 
Dieu, celle de la raison humaine ou celle de la nature. 


L’Episcopat canadien, au mois de novembre, |’an dernier, inaugu- 
rait par le paragraphe suivant une lettre consacrée 4 la famille : 


L’idée chrétienne du mariage est en butte aujourd’hui 4 tant d’assauts, 
et la vie de famille si souvent compromise, qu’il n’est pas superflu de rappe- 
ler que le mariage a été institué par Dieu lui-méme. C’est le Créateur qui 
a mis au cceur de l’homme I’aspiration a la vie conjugale. Et le Christ n’a 
pas seulement réitéré le précepte du Créateur aux premiers jours du monde, 
mais il a élevé l’union de l’homme et de la femme 4 la dignité de sacrement. 
I] a ainsi donné aux époux le moyen d’atteindre la sainteté de leur état. 
Et comme nos premiers parents ont recu du Tout-Puissant l’ordre formel de 
propager par leur union la race humaine, la famille elle-méme tient done 
son origine de Dieu, la procréation des enfants et leur éducation constituent 
la fin primordiale et la bénédiction supréme du mariage. II résulte de la 
que le dessein divin sur le mariage et la famille ne saurait étre transgressé 
ni par le caprice de l’homme ni par aucune loi humaine. Bien plus, la 
société civile elle-méme doit respecter en tout la nature véritable de l’union 
matrimoniale et les droits sacrés de la famille.” 


Suivant lenseignement proposé dans cette déclaration, les droits 
de la famille se rattachent 4 l’institution divine du mariage. Posons 
bien la question qui nous occupe. Comment les droits de la famille 


1. Aperte firmiterque tenendum est : Ecclesiae potestas nequaquam « rerum stricte 
religiosarum », uti loqui solent, finibus continetur, sed tota quoque legis naturalis materia, 
institutio, interpretatio, applicatio, quatenus moralis earum ratio attenditur, in ejus sunt 
potestate. Observatio enim legis naturae ex Dei ordinatione spectat ad viam, qua homo 
ad finem suum supra naturam tendere debet. Jam vero Ecclesia est hac in via, ad finem 
quod attinet supra naturam, hominum dux et custos. Pie XII, AAS, 44 (1952), p.273. 


2. Semaine religieuse de Québec, 71, 16 (17 décembre 1958). 
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se rattachent-ils 4 linstitution divine du mariage comme au principe 
d’ot ils procédent, et quelles sont les conséquences de ce lien ? 

Si nous cherchons a établir les droits de la famille sur le sacrement 
de mariage, comme sur un fondement premier, nous empruntons une 
mauvaise voie. Dieu a institué la mariage, dés l’origine, comme une 
fonction naturelle ordonnée 4 propager l’humanité par les générations 
successives. Et dans la suite des temps, sous le régime de la loi nou- 
velle, il a élevé le mariage A la dignité d’un sacrement. Il y a, dans 
Yordre du devenir, une antériorité de la fonction naturelle par rapport 
au sacrement. Il y a également la méme antériorité dans l’ordre de 
’étre. La fonction naturelle est plus profonde, plus radicale, plus 
essentielle que le sacrement. 

Lorsqu’il s’applique & hiérarchiser les biens du mariage : l’enfant, 
la fidélité et le sacrement, saint Thomas d’Aquin distingue, parmi ces 
biens, le plus digne et le plus essentiel. Parmi ces biens, le sacrement 
qui confére la grace est le plus digne, le plus aimable en soi. Mais 
Venfant constitue le bien le plus essentiel, un bien lié aux entrailles du 
vivant. Voici une traduction du texte : 


Nous pouvons envisager la fidélité et l’enfant sous un autre rapport, 
dans leurs principes ; nous pouvons entendre par enfant l’intention de 
Venfant, et par fidélité, le devoir de garder la fidélité. Sans cette intention, 
sans ce devoir, le mariage ne peut pas étre. Dans le mariage, en effet, cette 
intention et ce devoir procédent du pacte conjugal. Si quelque chose de 
contraire 4 cette intention ou 4 ce devoir était exprimé dans le consentement 
qui réalise le mariage, il n’y aurait pas de véritable mariage. Si nous enten- 
dons ainsi la fidélité et l’enfant, le bien le plus essentiel, dans le mariage, 
est l’enfant ; en second lieu, il y a la fidélité ; en troisiéme lieu, il y a le 
sacrement. Ilen est du mariage comme de l’homme : 1’étre selon la nature, 
- chez l'homme, est plus essentiel que |’Atre selon la grdce, quoique l’étre 
selon la grace soit plus digne.! 


L’intention de l’enfant et la réalité sacramentelle sont deux biens 
essentiels au mariage, le premier découvert par la raison, le second 
découvert par la foi. Mais l’intention de l’enfant est un bien plus 
essentiel. _ Si nous regardons cette intention dans sa genése, nous cons- 
tatons qu’elle ne se rattache pas 4 la raison, chez l’homme. Elle ne 
se rattache pas davantage A la grace conférée par le sacrement et sub- 
jectée dans ’Ame. Cette intention de l’enfant, chez l’homme, est, en 


> 


lui, inviscérée au vivant ; elle se rattache 4 son étre le plus intime. 


1. Alio modo possunt considerari fides et proles secundum quod sunt in suis principiis, 
ut pro « prole » accipiatur intentio prolis, et pro « fide » debitum servandi fidem. Sine 
quibus etiam matrimonium esse non potest, quia haec in hoc matrimonio ex ipsa pactione 
conjugali causantur, ita quod si aliquid contrarium hujus exprimeretur in consensu qui 
matrimonium facit, non esset verum matrimonium. Et sic accipiendo fidem et prolem, 
proles est essentialissimum in matrimonio, et secundo fides, et tertio sacramentum ; sicut 
etiam homini est essentialius esse naturae quam esse gratiae, quamvis esse gratiae sit dignius. 


Suppl., q.49, 2.3. 
(9) 
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Cette intention, plus intime A l’étre humain, plus profonde, plus essen- 
tielle en lui, est ainsi plus fondamentale. On comprend dés lors que le 
mariage, comme fonction naturelle 4 laquelle se rapporte Vintention de 
enfant, posséde les caractéristiques d’un fondement auquel s’ajoute 
une réalité nouvelle, un bien meilleur, le sacrement qui confére la grace 
et assimile au Christ dans son union 4 |’ Hglise. 

Si nous essayons de résoudre les droits de la famille uniquement 
dans la loi divine qui nous découvre la signification spirituelle du 
mariage, nous emprunterons en cela la voie d’une certaine théologie 
protestante qui cherche dans les Saintes Ecritures, 4 l’exclusion de 
toute autre source, une doctrine du mariage.1_ Et nous commettrons 
ainsi une erreur semblable a celle qui consisterait 4 résoudre l’instinct 
de la conservation dans la volonté délibérée de Vhomme. Esse autem 
est illud quod est magis intimum cuilibet, et quod profundius omnibus 
inest.? 


Une seconde voie s’offrait au départ, celle de la raison humaine 
qui concoit et promulgue une ordination positive de l’agir. Si nous 
suivons cette voie, il nous faudra résoudre les droits de la famille dans la 
volonté délibérée du législateur. Au terme d’une telle résolution, 
nous aurons assimilé la société familiale 4 la société civile ou encore 
& une association professionnelle. 

Lorsqu’on passe d’une association professionnelle 4 une autre, les 
droits varient selon la variété des lois qui mesurent ces droits. Telle 
association pourra se prévaloir du droit 4 un mois de vacances par 
année pour ses membres. Une autre association peut étre incapable 
d’un tel droit. Il est facile d’imaginer qu’une association profession- 
nelle soit justement dissoute et perde ses droits au bénéfice du bien 
commun. fPeut-on concevoir une semblable variation dans les droits 
dela famille? Sila société familiale jouit d’une certaine stabilité dans 
ses droits comme dans sa structure et sa forme de gouvernement, 
comment expliquer cette stabilité ? 

La raison humaine peut inventer différentes formes de sociétés 
civiles, et a telle ou telle époque, dans histoire d’une nation, préférer 
la république 4 la monarchie. TI] lui est loisible de codifier différentes 
lois, de reviser un code en vigueur, suivant les circonstances de temps, 


1. Voici, & titre d’exemple, une déclaration de l’Eglise d’Angleterre : The teaching 
of the New Testament, which clearly has its basis in the teaching of our Lord Himself, 
implies that Marriage is in its own principle a life-long and intimate union, and that any- 
thing short of this falls short of the purpose of God. Marriage so understood has the char- 
acter which enables St. Paul to draw an analogy between it and the union between Christ 
and the Church. The above statement expresses the essential principle of mariage, and 
may be fairly regarded as its theological basis. Doctrine in the Church of England. The 
report of the commission on Christian Doctrine appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York in 1922, London, 1938, p.200-201. P 


2. Ia, q.8, a.1. 
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de personnes et de lieux. Elle peut, dans la méme mesure, susciter 
certains droits, en abolir d’autres. Mais elle ne peut pas introduire 
une pareille diversité dans le régime et les droits de la société familiale. 
Il ne lui appartient pas de distinguer entre la famille républicaine et 
la famille monarchique, établissant un statut approprié pour l’une et 
Vautre. On le constate, la loi positive, formée et promulguée par la 
raison, ne saurait constituer le fondement des droits de la famille. 


Il nous faut découvrir le fondement des droits de la société fami- 
liale, si modeste soit-il, dans un degré d’étre, chez homme, inférieur 
a l’étre selon la grace, inférieur méme A l’étre selon la raison, c’est-a- 
dire dans la nature animale de l’homme, dans une animalité imprégnée 
de raison. 

I] ne s’agit pas de fonder les droits de la famille humaine sur une 
nature purement animale, —l’animal n’a aucun droit, — mais sur la 
nature animale en autant qu’elle est, dans ’homme, parfaite au dela 
des limites du genre, appropriée aux exigences de la raison. Entre la 
nature générique, chez l’animal, et cette méme nature générique, chez 
Vhomme, il y a une analogie selon l’étre.!_ Bien qu’elle leur soit attri- 
buée univoquement, la nature générique ne se retrouve pas de la méme 
maniére dans l’espéce animale et dans l’espéce humaine ; et par voie 
de conséquence, la modalité de l’inclination dont elle est principe ne 
sera pas la méme dans l’une et l’autre espéce.?._ Par un effet de son affi- 
nité 4 la vie raisonnable, la vie animale, les inclinations qui lui sont 
afférentes, acquiérent une noblesse indéniable, une perfection dont la 
vie purement animale est dépourvue.* C’est pourquoi l’estimative, 
caractérisée chez l’animal par le mode de l’instinct, participera chez 
Vhomme au mode discursif. C’est pourquoi la mémoire, chez |’homme, 
sera non seulement, comme chez l’animal privé de raison, la faculté du 
souvenir, mais encore la faculté de localiser les événements dans le 
passé. Non seulement l’homme se souvient, mais il peut étre histo- 
rien. C’est pourquoi l’appétit sensible, chez ’homme, est habile a la 
vertu morale. Il n’y a donc pas 4 s’étonner si la nature animale, 
chez lui, fonde certains droits, alors que l’animal privé de raison est 
en méme temps dépourvu de droits. 

Or, comme il convient 4 un étre doué de raison, il arrive que l’en- 
fant naisse dans l’indigence, incapable de subvenir par lui-méme aux 


1. Hoe contingit quando plura parificantur in intentione alicujus communis, sed 
illud commune non habet esse unius rationis in omnibus. J Sent., d,19, q.5, a.2, ad 1. 
9. Et sicut natura generis, quamvis sit una in omnibus animalibus, non tamen est 
eodem modo in omnibus, ita etiam non inclinat eodem modo in omnibus, sed secundum quod 
unicuique competit. Suppl., q.41, a.1, ad 1. = 
3. Esse completivum specici pertinet ad dignitatem formae ; tamen sensitivum 
nobilius est in homine propter conjunctionem ad nobiliorem formam completivam, quam 
in bruto animali, in quo est forma completiva. IJJa, q.2, a.2, ad 2. Operationes animae 
sensibilis sunt multo nobiliores in homine quam in brutis, ut patet in tactu et in apprehen- 
sivis interioribus. De Pot., q.3, a.11, ad 1. 
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nécessités de sa vie. Dés lors, on comprend que la nature générique 
telle qu’on la retrouve dans l’homme, appropriée aux exigences de la 
raison, incline indivisiblement & la génération et a l’éducation de 
Venfant. Il y aura donc, fondé sur cette nature, inséparablement lié 
au droit de former l’enfant, le droit de la promouvoir jusqu’a l'état de 
Vadulte défini en termes d’autonomie. Retenons cette précision d’im- 
portance primordiale. 

Le mariage est A la fois une fonction de la nature et un sacrement. 
Dans le traité qu’il consacre au mariage, saint Thomas d’Aquin envi- 
sage le mariage tout d’abord comme une fonction naturelle qu’il ratta- 
che 4 la nature animale de homme. Et par la suite il traite du ma- 
riage comme un sacrement. Cet ordre dans la doctrine est instructif 
et nous manifeste la voie & suivre vers une résolution des droits de la 
famille. Parmi les sept sacrements institués par le Christ, seul, le 
mariage justifie un tel ordre doctrinal ; en effet, seul, le mariage pré- 
suppose et suréléve une fonction naturelle. Mais cette fonction 
naturelle gardera les caractéres d’une donnée antérieure et essentielle, 
d’un fondement inaltérable et permanent. 

En ce qui regarde la naturalité de l’une et l’autre, il faut éviter de 
situer la société civile et la famille dans les mémes conditions. La 
premiére se rattache 4 la nature raisonnable, la seconde, 4 la nature 
animale de l’homme. La nature animale incline l’homme a vivre dans 
une société familiale ordonnée principalement au bien de l’enfant ; la 
nature raisonnable incline l’homme 4 s’intégrer dans une société civile 
qui rend la vie meilleure. Par ailleurs, selon |’ordre de 1’étre, la na- 
ture animale chez homme, précéde‘la nature raisonnable. Or, l’in- 
fluence d’une cause antérieure est plus considérable que celle d’une 
cause subséquente ; cette influence, par rapport 4 celle de la cause sub- 
séquente, est premiére, puissante, durable, prius advenit, plus influit, 
tardius recedit.1_ Dés lors, on comprend pourquoi homme s’intégre 
dans une famille plus aisément que dans une cité ; il se situe A l’inté- 
rieur d’une famille, d’abord et définitivement par l’effet d’une inclina- 
tion plus naturelle. Naturellement sociable, l’>homme est naturelle- 
ment plus incliné vers la société familiale que vers la société civile.? 
Et dans la méme mesure, les intentions de la nature, au principe de 


1. Liber de causis, prop, I. 


2, Inter virum et uxorem videtur esse quaedam amicitia naturalis. Et hoc probat 
(Aristoteles) per locum a maiori. Homo enim est animal naturaliter politicum ; et multo 
magis in natura hominis quod sit animal conjugale. Et hoc probat duabus rationibus, 
Quarum prima est, quod ea quae sunt priora et necessaria magis videntur ad naturam per- 
tinere : societas autem domestica, ad quam pertinet conjunctio viri et uxoris, est prior 
quam societas civilis. Pars enim est prior toto. Est etiam magis necessaria, quia societas 
domestica ordinatur ad actus necessarios vitae, scilicet generationem et nutritionem. Unde 
patet quod homo naturalius est animal conjugale quam politicum. Secunda ratio est, quia 
procreatio filiorum, ad quam ordinatur conjunctio viri et uxoris, est communis aliis anima- 
libus, et ita sequitur naturam generis. Et sic patet, quod homo magis est secundum natu- 
ram animal conjugale quam politicum. In VIIT Ethic., lect.12, n.1720. 


a 
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cette inclination plus forte, seront davantage explicites. Ainsi dans 
le mariage, Vobligation de Vhomme a l’égard de la femme est définitive. 
Il n’y a pas d’obligation semblable a l’égard de la société civile. L’hom- 
me accepte pour la vie les obligations du contrat matrimonial. Mais 
il peut quitter son pays natal, étre accepté dans une nouvelle société 
civile 4 la suite d’une naturalisation qui d’ailleurs ne Vengage pas défi- 
nitivement. Un homme peut défaire les liens qui l’unissent A ses 
concitoyens, changer de patrie ; mais il demeure lié aux membres de 
sa famille. Il n’y a rien, dans les choses familiales, qui corresponde a 
Yexpatriation ou a la naturalisation. On ne passe pas d’une famille 
a une autre, comme on passe d’une société civile 4 une autre, avec la 
méme facilité et les mémes priviléges. Les intentions de la nature 
générique sont plus déterminées, plus stables ; elles constituent le fon- 
dement premier et inaltérable des droits de la famille 4 l’intérieur de 
la société civile comme A l’intérieur de |’ Eglise. 

Inaugurant le traité du mariage, saint Thomas d’Aquin, dés le 
premier article, pose la question suivante : Le mariage est-il naturel ? 
Voici une traduction de la réponse : 


Une chose est naturelle de deux maniéres : tout d’abord s'il s’agit d’un 
effet nécessaire des principes de la nature ; ainsi, le feu s’éléve naturelle- 
ment vers le haut. Le mariage comme les choses qui s’accomplissent par 
Vintermédiaire du libre arbitre, n’est pas naturel de cette maniére. En 
second lieu, on dira naturelle une chose vers laquelle la nature incline et qui 
s’achéve par l’intermédiaire du libre arbitre ; ainsi, les actes des vertus sont 
naturels. De cette maniére, le mariage est naturel, parce que la raison 
naturelle y incline pour deux motifs. Tout d’abord il y a la fin principale 
du mariage, c’est-a-dire le bien de l’enfant. L’intention de la nature ne se 
limite pas A la génération de l’enfant, mais elle inclut la conduite et la pro- 
motion de l’enfant jusqu’a l’état parfait de Vhomme, jusqu’a l'état vertueux. 
Comme le remarque Aristote, nous recevons de nos parents trois choses, 
Vétre, la nourriture et l’éducation. Or, le fils ne pourrait pas recevoir l’édu- 
cation et l’instruction paternelles s’il n’avait pas de parents déterminés 
et certains ; et cela n’aurait pas lieu, sans une obligation qui réalise le ma- 
riage, l’obligation d’un homme 4 l’égard d’une femme déterminée. En 
deuxiéme lieu, la raison naturelle incline vers la fin secondaire du mariage, 
c’est-A-dire vers les services mutuels que se rendent les époux dans les choses 
domestiques. La raison naturelle incite les hommes 4 vivre ensemble, 
parce que l’individu ne peut pas se suffire & lui-méme dans tout ce qui inté- 
resse la vie ; en cela, l’homme est naturellement sociable. Or, dans les 
choses nécessaires A l’entretien de la vie, les unes conviennent aux hommes, 
les autres, aux femmes. II s’ensuit que la nature incline vers une association 
de homme et de la femme, vers une association qui constitue le mariage.’ 


1. Dicendum quod aliquid dicitur esse naturale dupliciter. Uno modo, sicut ex 
principiis naturae ex necessitate causatum, ut moveri sursum est naturale igni, etc. Et sic 
~ matrimonium non est naturale, nec aliquid eorum quae mediante libero arbitrio complentur. 
Alio modo dicitur naturale ad quod natura inclinat, sed mediante libero arbitrio completur, 
-sicut actus virtutum dicuntur naturales. Et hoc modo matrimonium est naturale, quia 
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hel 


La nature, qui incite homme et la femme 4 s’associer dans une 
vie commune poursuit une double fin : l'une, premiére, la génération 
et ’éducation de Venfant ; l’autre, seconde, l’assistance mutuelle. 
Mais on peut objecter : si l’on référe 4 la nature générique, commune 
4 tous les étres doués de la vie animale, l’intention de cette nature ne 
paraft pas inclure une association durable et permanente. II est facile 
d’admettre la naturalité de l’association de ’homme et de la femme ; 
mais il ne semble pas que le mariage soit naturel, contenu dans l’in- 
tention de la nature. Cette objection donne lieu 4 d’importantes 


précisions : 


La nature de l’homme incline 4 une chose de deux maniéres : tout d’a- 
bord parce que cette chose convient 4 la nature du genre, et cela est commun 
4 tous les étres doués de la vie animale. En second lieu, parce que cette 
chose convient 4 la nature de la différence par laquelle, grace 4 la raison, 
Vespéce humaine excéde le genre auquel elle appartient ; tels sont, par 
exemple, les actes de la prudence ou de la tempérance. Bien qu’elle soit 
une chez tous les étres doués de la vie animale, la nature générique ne se 
retrouve pas chez tous de la méme maniére ; il s’ensuit qu’elle n’est pas, 
chez tous, de la méme maniére, principe d’inclination, mais selon qu’il con- 
vient & chaque espéce. La nature de l’homme, en raison de sa différence 
spécifique confére 4 l’homme une supériorité sur les autres animaux. En 
raison du genre, la nature de homme incline vers la fin premiére du mariage. 
La procréation de l’enfant est commune 4A tous les étres doués de la vie ani- 
male. Cependant, la nature générique n’incline pas de la méme maniére 
tous ces étres 4 cette fin... Dansl’espéce humaine, parce que l’enfant re- 
quiert un soin prolongé de la part des parents, on trouvera, selon l’inclination 
de la nature générique, une extréme détermination de l’homme Al’égard de 
la femme.! 


ratio naturalis ad ipsum inclinat dupliciter. Primo, quantum ad principalem ejus finem, qui 
est bonum prolis. Non enim intendit natura solum generationem prolis, sed traductionem 
et promotionem usque ad perfectum statum hominis inquantum homo est, qui est status 
virtutis. Unde, secundum Philosophum, tria a parentibus habemus, scilicet esse, nutrimen- 
tum et disciplinam. Filius autem a parente educari et instrui non posset, nisi determinatos 
et certos parentes haberet. Quod non esset, nisi esset aliqua obligatio viri ad mulierem 
determinatam, quae matrimonium facit. Secundo, quantum ad secundarium finem ma- 
trimonii, qui est mutuum obsequium sibi a conjugibus in rebus domesticis impensum. Sicut 
enim naturalis ratio dictat ut homines simul cohabitent, quia unus non sufficit sibi in om- 
nibus quae ad vitam pertinent, ratione cujus dicitur homo naturaliter politicus ; ita etiam 
eorum quibus indigetur ad humanam vitam, quaedam opera sunt competentia viris, quae- 
dam mulieribus. Unde natura monet ut sit quaedam associatio viri ad mulierem, in qua 
est matrimonium. Swppl., q.41, a.1. 


1. Dicendum quod natura hominis ad aliquid inclinat dupliciter. Uno modo, quia 
est conveniens naturae generis, et hoc est commune omnibus animalibus. Alio modo, quia 
est conveniens naturae differentiae, qua species humana abundat a genere, inquantum est 
rationalis, sicut est prudentiae actus vel temperantiae. Et sicut natura generis, quamvis 
sit una in omnibus animalibus, non tamen est eodem modo in omnibus, ita etiam non 
inclinat eodem modo in omnibus, sed secundum quod unicuique competit. Ad matrimo- 
nium ergo inclinat natura hominis ex parte differentiae, quantum ad rationem secundam 
assignatam. Unde Philosophus hanc rationem assignat hominibus supra alia animalia. 
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Dégageons de ce texte trois propositions. Tout d’abord, la natu- 
re générique de l’homme, c’est-d-dire la nature animale en lui incline 
vers la fin premiére du mariage, vers la génération et l’éducation de 
Yenfant. Secondement, la nature spécifique de Vhomme, ¢c’est-a-dire 
la nature raisonnable en lui incline vers la fin secondaire du mariage, 
vers lassistance mutuelle de Vhomme et de la femme, sous la forme 
dune amitié durable et permanente. Enfin, dans l’un et l’autre cas, 
la nature est principe d’une inclination qui s’actualise, se précise et 
s’achéve par l’intermédiaire de la volonté délibérée. 

La nature, par l’inclination dont elle est principe, commence l’ins- 
titution du mariage, elle inaugure la structure de la famille. Le com- 
plément de cette institution et de cette structure est ’ceuvre dela raison. 
L’homme n’est pas incliné vers la fin premiére du mariage, comme l’ar- 
bre est incliné 4 produire un fruit, par une voie nécessaire et unique. 
Dans les aptitudes natives aux fins du mariage, la nature n’a pas 
tout donné. La raison doit parfaire ces aptitudes natives, achever 
une ceuvre commencée par la nature. L’élection du conjoint comme 
la décision de contracter un mariage sont l’objet d’une volonté délibé- 
rée. La nature n’impose pas le conjoint, pas plus qu’elle n’impose 
le consentement matrimonial. Elle abandonne encore 4 1a prudence 
Vorganisation d’une vie familiale qui sera, tantét intense, tantdt pré- 
caire, selon les aptitudes individuelles des conjoints. 

A ce point de vue, concernant la part de la nature et celle de la 
raison, nous pourrions comparer l’institution du mariage et l’acquisi- 
tion des vertus morales. Dans ]’un et l’autre cas, la nature pose un 
principe, et la raison apporte le complément.! Mais il nous faudrait 
tout aussitét opposer la société civile et la famille. Dans les deux cas, 
il y a la contribution de la nature et celle de la raison. Mais la nature 
contribue A l’institution de la famille pour une plus large part qu’elle 
ne contribue A l’établissement de la société civile. Et dans la méme 
mesure, le complément nécessaire de la raison, concernant l’organisation 
et la direction de la société civile, sera considérable, l’objet d’une 
investigation diligente et attentive. En ce qui regarde la vie familiale, 
arrangement et le régime de la famille, le complément de la raison 
sera moindre. La nature, au principe de la vie familiale, est plus dé- 
terminée, plus explicite, en vue d’assurer avec plus de certitude une 
fin plus nécessaire. L’ordre de l’amitié, la supériorité de la piété filiale 
par rapport 4 l’observance illustrent bien cette différence dans la con- 
tribution de la nature et celle de la raison. L’amitié contractée dans 
Bipsiantese se aa eee: fo wim tt ie ee oe 
Sed quantum ad rationem primam, inclinat ex parte generis. Unde dicit quod filiorum 
procreatio communis est omnibus animalibus. Tamen ad hoc non inclinat eodem modo in 
omnibus... Sed in homine, quia indiget filius cura parentum usque ad magnum tempus, 
est maxima determinatio masculi ad feminam, ad quam etiam natura generis inclinat. 
Suppl., q.41, a.1, ad 1: Cf. [Ja ITae, q.154, a.2. 

1. Au sujet de l’acquisition des vertus morales, cf. Ja Tae, 4.63, a.1 ; Q. D., De Virtu- 
tibus in commun, 2.8. . 
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les limites de la cité fera objet d’une élection libre. Mais l’ordre des 
amitiés nées dans la maison familiale obéira 4 des indications fournies 
par la nature et lui empruntera sa détermination.'. De la méme ma- 
niére, parce qu’elle nous incline 4 témoigner le respect a la personne de 
nos parents, la piété filiale ’emporte sur l’observance qui nous incline 
d respecter la personne de ceux qui gouvernent la société civile. Nous 
sommes, en effet, rattachés 4 la personne de nos parents par un lien 
plus substantiel, plus fort, plus stable.? 

Il nous apparait maintenant que la société familiale est enracinée 
dans la nature beaucoup plus profondément que la société civile. 
Cette derniére prend racine dans la nature spécifique de ’homme qui 
« vit d’art et de raisons ». On concoit dés lors importance de la 1é- 
gislation positive. Mais la société familiale établit ses racines dans la 
nature générique de l’homme, l’animalité imprégnée de raison. Voila 
pourquoi la loi naturelle sera plus explicite dans les choses de la vie 
domestique. Or, la nature animale est antérieure 4 la raison. Com- 
paré au fondement de la société civile, le fondement de la société fami- 
liale est, par conséquent, antérieur, plus profond, plus radical. Les 
droits de la famille se fondent sur une inclination dont la nature 
générique de l’homme est principe et comme cette nature ils sont anté- 
rieurs, inviolables et permanents. 

Dans les choses humaines, comme dans les choses spirituelles, 
nous parlons de fondement dans un sens métaphorique, par une réfé- 
rence au fondement d’un édifice matériel. Cette similitude s’établit 
selon un double point de vue, nous explique saint Thomas d’Aquin : 
« d’abord en ce qui concerne |’ordre, parce que le fondement précéde 
les autres parties ; ensuite, en ce qui concerne la vertu du fondement, 
parce que le fondement soutient tout l’édifice ».2 Deux conditions 
appartiennent au fondement d’un édifice. Il est premier, praecedit 


1. Si autem comparemus etiam conjunctionem ad conjunctionem, constat quod 
conjunctio naturalis originis est prior et immobilior, quia est secundum id quod pertinet ad 
substantiam ; aliae autem conjunctiones sunt supervenientes et removeri possunt. Et ideo 
amicitia consanguineorum est stabilior. IJJa IJae, q.26, a.8. Dicendum quod quia ami- 
citia sociorum propria electione contrahitur in his quae sub nostra electione cadunt, puta 
in agendis, praeponderat haec dilectio dilectioni consanguineorum ; ut scilicet magis cum 
illis consentiamus in agendis. Amicitia tamen consanguineorum est stabilior, utpote natu- 
ralior existens ; et praevalet in his quae ad naturam spectant. Jbid., ad.1. 


2. Manifestum est autem quod personae parentum, et eorum qui sunt nobis sanguine 
conjuncti, substantialius nobis conjunguntur quam personae quae sunt in dignitate consti- 
tutae ; magis enim ad substantiam pertinet generatio et educatio, cujus principium est 
pater, quam exterior gubernatio, cujus principium sunt illi qui in dignitate constituuntur. 
Et secundum hoe, pietas observantiae praeeminet, inquantum cultum reddit personis 
magis conjunctis, quibus magis obligamur. JJa I Jae, q.102, 2.3. 

3. Fundamentum dicitur in spiritualibus metaphorice ad similitudinem fundamenti 
materialis. Potest autem ista similitudo attendi quantum ad duo : scilicet quantum ad 
ordinem, quia fundamentum praecedit alias partes ; et etiam quantum ad virtutem funda- 
menti, quia fundamentum totum aedificium sustentat. III Sent., d.23, a.2, 5, ad 1. 
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alias partes. Il est permanent, totum aedificium sustentat. Ces deux 
conditions doivent se retrouver dans le fondement des droits de la 
famille. Commentant |’ pitre de saint Paul aux Ephésiens, saint Tho- 
mas précisera encore : « Un édifice matériel a son fondement dans la 
terre ; c’est pourquoi le fondement a d’autant plus dimportance qu’il 
est inférieur. Mais un édifice spirituel a son fondement dans le ciel : 
c’est pourquoi, plus le fondement est important, plus il est sublime. » 1 
Nous pouvons dire de |’Kglise qu’elle a son fondement dans le ciel. 
Elle se fonde sur le Christ qui est le Verbe de Dieu. Le Christ précéde 
tous les membres de |’Eglise ; il soutient l’ensemble de l’édifice. Et 
les droits de l’Eglise se résolvent dans sa Royauté. Mais il en est 
autrement de la famille 4 l’intérieur de l’Eglise. La mariage qui sus- 
cite la famille est indivisiblement une fonction naturelle et un sacre- 
ment. Il est premiérement une fonction naturelle rattachée 4 la na- 
ture animale de homme, une fonction naturelle ultérieurement sur- 
élevée, surnaturalisée par le sacrement. Le mariage est premiérement 
une fonction naturelle, profondément enracinée dans l’étre humain, 
rattachée 4 la nature animale de ’homme. Dans le mariage, la fonc- 
tion naturelle est une donnée fondamentale, c’est-a-dire |’élément 
premier qui précéde les autres parties de l’ensemble, la législation posi- 
tive, la grace sacramentelle ; l’élément permanent qui soutient l’en- 
semble de |’édifice familial. 

Mais pourquoi doit-on résoudre les droits de la famille dans un 
élément 4 la fois premier et permanent du mariage, élément le plus 
essentiel, il est vrai, mais en méme temps le moins élevé en dignité ? 
Nous discernons, chez l’homme, suivant un ordre de généralité décrois- 
sante, différents degrés d’étre et différentes inclinations afférentes 
& ces degrés d’étre. L’homme est substance, et pour autant, il est 
enclin & conserver son existence. Ii est animal ; de 1a lui vient, dans 
une intention de surmonter la briéveté de sa propre vie, l’inclination 
& communiquer la vie 4 des étres qui soient 4 son image. I] est raison- 
nable et dés lors il éprouve certaines inclinations qui lui sont propres ; 
en vue d’obtenir les choses nécessaires 4 la vie, il recherche une assis- 
tance mutuelle a l’intérieur de la famille ; et pour se procurer les choses 
qui rendent la vie meilleure, il aimera vivre dans la société de ses 
semblables, au sein d’une cité.2 Mais pourquoi résoudre les droits de 
la famille dans la nature animale et les inclinations qui s’y rattachent, 
c’est-A-dire dans un degré d’étre commun & l’homme et 4 I’animal 
dépourvu de raison? Pourquoi établir les droits de la famille humaine 


1. Materiale namque aedificium fundamentum habet in terra, et ideo oportet ut prin- 
cipalius fundamentum sit magis infimum. Spirituale vero aedificium fundamentum habet 
in caelo, et ideo oportet quod fundamentum quanto est principalius, tanto sit sublimius 3 
ut sic imaginemur civitatem quamdam descendentem de caelo, cujus fundamentum in 
caelo existens, et aedificium demissum ad nos videatur inferius. Comm. Epist. ad E'ph., 


II, 20, n.130. 
2. Ia Ilae, q.94, a.2. 
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sur un fondement qui n’est pas spécifiquement humain? La nature 
animale, dans l’homme, est-elle un fondement approprié aux droits de 
la famille humaine et chrétienne ? 

Si ’on veut répondre a cette question, il faut appliquer ici une loi 
universelle qui régit les différents degrés d’étre ordonnés les uns par 
rapport aux autres. Voici, au préalable, quelques exemples illustrant 
V’application de cette loi. 

Il est aisé de reconnaitre que le sens du toucher est le fondement 
des autres. Il résulte de 14 que dans chacun des sens, dans la vue, - 
Vouie, Vodorat, le gofit, nous trouvons deux choses : la propriété de 
tel sens particulier jointe 4 la propriété du toucher. Ainsi, le sens de 
la vue, par un acte qui lui est propre, peut connaitre les couleurs ; 
mais en autant qu’il est fondé sur le toucher dont il conserve la pro- 
priété, il peut éprouver la chaleur. Le sens de la vue peut étre blessé, 
non seulement par |’éclat de la lumiére, son objet propre, mais encore 
par l’intensité de la chaleur, objet du toucher. $i l’on veut expliquer 
la blessure infligée 4 l’ceil par une chaleur trop intense, il est inutile de 
référer aux propriétés de la vue ; il faudra rejoindre le fondement de 
la vue et résoudre cette blessure dans les propriétés du toucher. 

Voici un autre exemple. La nature, au sens le plus strict du mot, 
est principe d’une inclination déterminée et nécessaire. Mais la volon- 
té est essentiellement la faculté du libre choix, de l’option. Or, la 
volonté est fondée sur la nature, comme le sens de la vue est fondé 
sur le toucher. Ainsi, nous trouverons dans la volonté a la fois ce qui 
caractérise la volonté en elle-méme et ce qui caractérise la nature sur 
laquelle elle se fonde. Par une inclination qui lui est propre, la volonté 
se porte librement vers les choses. Mais en autant qu’elle est fondée 
sur la nature, elle conserve les caractéristiques de la nature, et dés 
lors elle é6prouve pour certaines choses une inclination nécessaire. Si 
Von veut expliquer pourquoi l’homme désire nécessairement le bon- 
heur, il est inutile de référer 4 la volonté en ce qu’elle a de spécifique : 
elle est essentiellement libre. Il faudra résoudre l’inclination néces- 
saire de l’homme vers le bonheur dans la volonté pour autant qu’elle 
conserve en elle la mode de la nature. 

On le constate, une méme loi s’applique A l’ordre quis’établit, d’une 
part, entre la vue et le toucher, et d’autre part entre la volonté et la 
nature. Cette méme lois’applique encore 4l’ordre quis’établit entre la 
nature et la grace, spécialement entre la dilection naturelle et la charité. 

Saint Thomas d’Aquin formule cette loi de la maniére suivante : 


Dans les choses ordonnées, il importe que le mode premier soit inclus 
dans le second, en sorte que dans le second mode on trouve, non seulement 
ce qui lui convient selon sa définition propre, mais encore ce qui lui convient 
selon la définition du premier mode.! 


1. In rebus ordinatis oportet primum modum includi in secundo, et in secundo inve- 
niri non solum id quod sibi competit secundum rationem propriam, sed quod competit 
secundum rationem primi. De Ver., q.22, a.5. 
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Notons aussit6t une conséquence de cette ordination. Lorsqu’on 
veut résoudre une propriété attribuée au second mode, on doit référer, 
tantot a ce qu'il a de spécifique, tantét & ce qu’il tient du premier mode. 

L’application de cette loi, illustrée par quelques exemples, formulée 
dans son universalité, permet de résoudre les droits de la famille hu- 
maine et chrétienne dans la nature animale de ’homme. « II convient 
a ’homme, non seulement de faire usage de la raison, et cela de par sa 
différence propre qui lui donne d’étre raisonnable, mais encore de faire 
usage du sens et de l’aliment, ce qui lui revient de par le genre auquel 
il appartient et qui lui donne d’étre animal ou vivant. » } 

L’homme a le droit de se nourrir. Si l’on veut établir le fonde- 
ment de ce droit, il n’est pas approprié de référer aux dictées positives 
de la raison ou encore aux impératifs de l’ordre surnaturel. Il convient 
de référer aux exigences que l’homme tient de sa nature générique. 
De la méme maniére, si l’on veut résoudre les droits de la famille, 


>» 


assigner 4 ces droits un fondement premier et approprié, si humble 
soit-il, il convient de référer 4 la nature animale de Vhomme. II appa- 
raitra ainsi que les droits de la famille, bien enracinés dans la nature, 
conservent le mode de la nature, c’est-a-dire sa détermination et sa 
stabilité. « La grace est plus efficace que la nature ; cependant, la 
nature est plus essentielle 4 l’homme et pour autant pius perma- 
nente. » ? 


1. Homini convenit non solum ratione uti, quod ei competit secundum propriam 
differentiam, quae est rationale, sed uti sensu vel alimento, quod ei competit secundum 
genus suum, quod est animal vel vivum. De Ver., loc. cit. 


2. Gratia etsi sit efficacior quam natura, tamen natura essentialior est homini, et 
ideo magis permanens. Ja IJae, q.94, a.6, ad 2. On pourrait peut-étre objecter que le 
sacrement de mariage confirme, dans son unité et son indissolubilité, ’union de homme et 
de la femme, que le sacrement stabilise la fonction naturelle. Essentiales matrimonii 
proprietates sunt unitas ac indissolubilitas, quae in matrimonio christiano peculiarem ob- 
tinent firmitatem ratione sacramenti. Codex juris canonici, Can. 1013, * 2. Il faut bien 
saisir le point de vue adopté dans ce cours ; c’est le point de vue adopté par saint Thomas, 
lorsqu’il propose le bien de l’enfant comme le plus essentiel parmi les biens du mariage, 
Suppl., q.49, 2.3. Ce bien est plus essentiel, donc il est plus stable. I] s’agit d’une fermeté, 
d’une permanence, d’une stabilité plus grande ratione subjecti. On s’en rend bien compte 
lorsque le Docteur Angélique oppose, A ce point de vue, la vie de la gloire et celle de la na- 
ture. Vita gloriae quantum est in se, est permanentior quam vita naturae, quia per vitam 
gloriae, vita naturae stabilitur ; sed per accidens vita naturae est permanentior quam vita 
gloriae, inquantum scilicet, est propinquior viventi, cui secundum existentiam suam debetur 
vita naturae, non autem vita gloriae. De Ver., q.7,a.6,ad 7. Rien ne serait plus contraire 
4 la saine doctrine que traduire ce per accidens par « accessoire », « surajouté », « sans inté- 
rét », «sans conséquence ». Ce serait 14 en méme temps et 4 coup sir défaire le réle de 
la raison A V’égard de la foi (Ja, q.2, a.2, ad 1), et d’une facon générale le réle des vertus 
acquises a l’égard des vertus infuses (Ja ITae, q.65, 2.8, ad 2). Si la vie naturelle, ratione 
subjecti, est plus permanente que la vie glorieuse, il en est sirement ainsi, dans le mariage, 
de la fonction naturelle par rapport au sacrement. Quantum est in se, le sacrement stabi- 
lise la fonction naturelle (Can. 1013, * 2), comme la vertu infuse stabilise la vertu acquise, 
ea forti inhaesione ad objectum (IV Sent., d.14, q.2, 2.2, ad 5), comme la vie glorieuse stabilise 
la vie naturelle. Mais, ratione subjecti, dans le mariage, la fonction naturelle est plus essen- 
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La nature est plus essentielle, plus permanente. Elle précéde, 
elle soutient. Elle réalise ainsi les deux conditions qui appartiennent 
au fondement d’un édifice. Il en est ainsi de la loi naturelle, et d’au- 
tant plus s’il s’agit de la loi naturelle qui se rattache au genre animal. 
Il en est ainsi des droits primordiaux reconnus 4 la famille et mesurés 
par cette loi. 

Il nous apparaft donc que les droits de la famille humaine et chré- 
tienne se résolvent en derniére analyse dans la loi naturelle relative au 
bien de V’enfant, que ces droits s’établissent, comme sur un fondement 
premier et permanent, sur la nature générique de homme. Si ce 
cours s’adressait & un auditoire distinct du votre, il y aurait peut-étre 
lieu de reprendre la remarque suivante de Frangois Gény : « En indi- 
quant comme premiére et nécessaire direction dans la libre recherche 
du jurisconsulte, interpréte du droit positif, les principes révélés 4 la 
conscience et apercus comme d’intuition par la raison humaine, je 
n’ignore pas que je m’expose au reproche d’en revenir 4 une doctrine 
démodée et presque tombée dans l’oubli, la doctrine du droit natu- 
rel. » ! 

Tl ne manque pas d’écoles juridiques pour déclarer désuéte, vaine 
et stérile, la résolution d’un droit dans la loi naturelle. « Je neconnais 
pas de recherche plus stérile, écrit Georges Ripert, que celle du contenu 
de droit naturel. M. Francois Gény avoue que pousser les contours 
plus loin qu’il ne l’a fait serait une besogne extrémement attachante, 
mais terriblement dure, et il déclare que personnellement il ne |’entre- 
prendra pas. Le droit naturel nous dira-t-il si le contrat a toute 
puissance ou si le juge a le pouvoir de le reviser, si l’injustice usuraire 
est une cause de nullité de la convention, si c’est la faute qui oblige 
& réparation ou le risque créé, si on a le droit de répéter l’enrichisse- 
ment procuré 4 autrui, si la forme technique réguliére l’emporte sur 
Vintention ou si la mauvaise foi détruit la régularité de l’acte, si le 
droit acquis confére l’impunité ou si l’abus du droit doit étre réprimé ? 
Voila des problémes fondamentaux. Sur certains de ces problémes la 
dispute dure depuis des siécles ; sur d’autres elle nait d’hier. Ceux 
qui défendent le droit existant ou réclament le droit de demain font 
pareillement entendre que leurs désirs sont dictés par la justice. En 
vérité, cette théorie du droit naturel qui a pu avoir autrefois le sens 
d’une protestation contre le pouvoir politique a fini par ne plus étre 
qu’une position commode de juristes désireux de se consacrer unique- 


tielle, plus profonde, plus permanente que le sacrement ; elle n’est pas afférente A l’enfant 
de Dieu, mais au vivant. Elle est ainsi plus fondamentale. Or, un droit antérieur a la loi 
positive s’établit, comme sur son fondement premier, sur la nature du sujet de ce droit, et 
encore, sur un degré d’étre, dans cette nature, 4 la fois approprié & ce droit et premier. 
Le droit de respirer correspond premiérement aux exigences de la vie, non pas 4 celles de la 
raison ou de I’art. 


1. Gany, eat Sieg Méthode wines sr et sources en droit privé positif, Paris, 
chek t. ary p-93, n° 100. : 
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ment 4 l’élaboration technique du droit. Devenu purement humain, 
le droit naturel, se confondant avec l’opinion publique, n’a plus été 
sous un régime de suffrage universel que le soutien d’une loi écrite qui 
était censée l’exprimer. I] nous faut aujourd’hui, dans le désarroi des 
idées morales et dans le bouleversement social causé par les guerres, 
une discipline autrement ferme et une raison d’action autrement puis- 
sante. Aprés de telles épreuves, une nation éclairée repense son droit. 
De la direction de ses pensées, peut dépendre son avenir. » } 

Il est étonnant de constater qu’en établissant les droits de la fa- 
mille sur la nature nous poursuivons exactement le but proposé par 
auteur, celui d’une discipline ferme et d’une raison d’action puissante. 
Les droits de la famille participent leur primauté et leur stabilité de la 
nature elle-méme. Natura essentialior est homini, et ideo magis per- 
manens. 

La véritable illusion consisterait 4 établir les droits de la famille, 
comme le voudrait une certaine sociologie, sur un état de faits stratifiés 
sous la pression de la coutume. La véritable illusion consisterait 
encore 4 méconnaitre la loi naturelle et, selon la mentalité de certaines 
écoles juridiques, 4 résoudre les droits de la famille dans une législation 
positive. Des lors, la raison pratique pourrait se faire la mesure des 
droits de la société familiale, varier ces droits ou les abolir. Il n’est 
pas nécessaire d’attendre l’accomplissement du Meilleur des mondes 
de Aldous Huxley pour entrevoir dés maintenant les conséquences de 
cette conception. 


Retournons A notre point de départ, 4 la déclaration de l’Episco- 
pat canadien. Les droits de la famille se résolvent ultimement dans 
l’intention premiére de Dieu. Or, cette intention, déclarée dans le 
premier chapitre de la Genése *, est déja et antérieurement inscrite 
dans la nature générique de l’homme incliné vers le bien de |’en- 
fant. VoilA pourquoi une faute contre l’ordre naturel est en méme 
temps une faute contre Dieu.*? Et cette faute contre Dieu est d’autant 


1. Ripert, Georges, La régle morale dans les obligations civiles, Paris, 1949, p.406-407. 
On pourrait, concernant spécialement les rapports entre époux, les rapports entre parents 
et enfants, faire voir que certaines questions 4 ]’instar de celles que pose Vauteur, ne se ré- 
solvent pas dans la loi naturelle 4 la maniére d’une conclusion dans un principe. Mais 
il n’y a vraiment pas lieu de conclure a la désuétude ou 4 l’inexistence du droit naturel. er 
A lege naturali dupliciter potest aliquid derivari : uno modo, sicut conclusiones ex princi- 
piis ; alio modo, sicut determinationes quaedam aliquorum communium . . - Ea quae sunt 
primi modi, continentur in lege humana non tanquam sint solum lege posita, sed habent 
etiam aliquid vigoris ex lege naturali. Sed ea quae sunt secundi modi, ex sola lege humana 
vigorem habent. Ja IJae, q.95, a.2. 


2. Gn 1 28. 

3. Sicut ordo rationis rectae est ab homine, ita ordo naturae est ab ipso Deo. Et ideo 
in peccatis contra naturam, in quibus ipse ordo naturae violatur, fit injuria ipsi Deo, Ordi- 
natori naturae. JJa IJae, q.154, a.12, ad 1. 


(10) 
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plus grave que l’ordre lésé est antérieur et plus stable.’ Tel est le 
fondement premier et permanent des droits de la famille, c’est-a-dire 
la nature générique de homme en autant qu’elle contient |’intention 
premiére de Dieu. 

A titre de conclusion, voici un passage de l’encyclique Castz connu- 
bii : « Rappelons d’abord ce fondement qui doit rester intact et in- 
violable : le mariage n’a pas été institué ni restauré par les hommes, 
mais par Dieu ; ce n’est point par les hommes, mais par |’auteur 
méme de la nature et par le restaurateur de la nature, le Christ Notre- 
Seigneur, que le mariage a été muni de ses lois, confirmé, élevé ; par 
suite, ces lois ne sauraient dépendre en rien des volontés humaines, ni 
d’aucune convention contraire des é6poux eux-mémes. » ” 

En derniére analyse, l’intention divine constitue le fondement 
ultime des droits de la famille. Or, Dieu, dans l’institution du mariage 
comme une fonction naturelle, nous a manifesté une intention premiére, 
inscrivant cette intention dans la nature générique de Vhomme. Et 
par la médiation admirable du Christ, dans l’élévation du mariage a la 
dignité d’un sacrement, il nous a manifesté une seconde intention dans 
laquelle demeure incluse la premiére. Primum salvatur in secundo. 
Ainsi, la grace sacramentelle présuppose la fonction naturelle et l’aché- 
ve selon son mode.? Ainsi, la loi nouvelle relative 4 l’institution du 
sacrement de mariage présuppose la loi naturelle déja et antérieure- 
ment donnée dans la constitution de Vhomme.* Nous pouvons done 
conclure, reprenant les termes de l’encyclique : La restauration du 
mariage par le Christ assure un fondement second aux droits de la 
famille ; institution du mariage par*Dieu assure A ces droits un fon- 
dement premier et permanent. 

La famille est le « milieu naturel ot se développe normalement la 
personne humaine ».6 Elle est le milieu d’origine des citoyens de 
l’Kitat et des membres de l’Eglise. Ne craignons pas de nous abaisser 
en établissant les droits de la famille humaine et chrétienne sur un 
fondement premier et permanent, antérieur 4 l’étre selon la grace, 
antérieur méme 4 l’étre selon la raison, c’est-d-dire sur la nature ani- 
male de l’homme pour autant qu’elle contient explicitement l’intention 
premiére de Dieu. 

Il arrive parfois que l’on discerne, en certains milieux, une atti- 
tude inavouée peut-étre mais réelle, l’attitude de ’homme et de la 


1. Et tanto sunt graviora (vitia) quam sacrilegii corruptela, quanto ordo naturae 
humanae inditus est prior et. stabilior quam quilibet alius ordo superadditus. J bid., ad 2. 

2. Pie XI, Lettre encyclique « Casti connubii », La Croix du Nord, Lille, 1959, p.90. 

3. Gratia perficit naturam secundum modum naturae ; sicut et omnis perfectio reci- 
pitur in perfectibili secundum modum ejus. Ja, q.62, a.5. 

4. Sicut enim gratia praesupponit naturam, ita oportet quod lex divina praesupponat 
legem naturalem. Ja IJae, q.99, a.2, ad 1. 

5. Pie XI, Lettre 4 lV Episcopat francais, 6 janvier 1945. 


PROPS Sorigs 
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femme qui, associés dans le mariage, estiment vivre une vie accordée 
aux progrés d’une civilisation évoluée, vivre méme la signification 
spirituelle de leur union, un amour mutuel véritable, une amitié 
authentique avec le Christ, et cela sans se soucier de la loi relative a la 
fonction naturelle du mariage. Ils construisent au gré de leur caprice 
sur un sable mouvant, et le vent dispersera leur maison. L’homme et 
la femme engagés dans une vie commune par |’effet d’un contrat ma- 
trimonial, seraient dans Villusion, s’ils prétendaient 4 la dignité de 
Venfant de Dieu, sans se conformer premiérement 4 la loi naturelle qui 
régit leur union. Issue de cette union, comme une ceuvre de leur 
amour, la famille accomplira sa mission dans la société civile et dans 
VEglise, si d’abord et avant tout elle demeure conforme & sa loi natu- 
relle, et si l’on respecte ses droits profondément enracinés dans la 
nature humaine. 


LoRENZzO Roy. 
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on Philip Frank’s Philosophy of Science. — Avril: T. A. Cowan, Experience and Ez- 
periment. —H. M. Buatock, Jr., et A. B. Buatock, Toward a Clarification of System 
Analysis in the Social Science. —H. Hocuserre, Physicalism, Behaviorism and Phenomena. 
— G. Krzatwicxi, The Analytic and the Synthetic. — TF. V. Raa, History, Freedom, and 
Responsability. —P. Moon et D. E. Spencer, .Mach’s Principle. — G. ButtpEr, The 
Resolution of the Clock Paradox. — P. Rosen, The Clock Paradoxr and Thermodynamics. 


REVIEW (THE) OF METAPHYSICS, publiée sous la direction de M. Paul Weiss, A 
Yale University, New-Haven, Conn. : Vol. XII, n° 3, mars 1959 : G. A. Barr, Change 
and Its Sources. — C. INcRAM-PEaRSON, On Talking About Non-Ezistents.— J. A. Bx- 
NARDETE, Aristotle’s Argument from Time. —R. Cuamptany, The Theatrical Aspect of the 
Cogito. — J. W. Davis, Berkeley’s Doctrine of the Notion. — Juin : R. Auters, The Sub- 
jectwe and the Objective. —N. 1. Witson, Substances without Substrata. — K. Pricz, The 
Work of Art and the Postures of the Mind. — D, Watnaut, Why Should I be Moral ? — 
A Reconsideration. 


REVISTA ESPANOLA DE TEOLOGIA, publiée par l'Institut « Francisco Suérez ». 
Madrid : Vol. XIX, 1959, n° 1: T. Urpanos, Aspectos de la psicologia de la fe. —G. 
Fiorps, Sobre la gracia sacramental. — J. M. Atonso, El ultimo Karl Barth, Teologo o 
profeta ?— N° 2: M. Ropxriaunz, En torno al problema de la cautidad eucaristica. — C. 
Garcta, La maternidad-espiritual de Maria y la obra de las Misiones. — M. A. MaktTIn, 
Adversarios espafioles de Lutero en 1591. 


REVISTA PORTUGUESA DE FILOSOFIA, publiée par la Faculté de philosophie de 
Braga : T. XV, fase. 1, janvier-mars 1959: C. ABRANCHES, A Prova da Existencia de 
Deus pela Vida do Espirito ou pela Verdade, segundo o Prof. M. F. Sciacca. — E. J ARDIM, 
Influencias de Hamelin no Criacionismo de Leonardo Coimbra. — P. Dusots, Natureza da 
Filosofia segundo as « Investigagdes Filosoficas » de Wittgenstein. — J. F. Gomes, O Padre 
Cristé6vao Gil, e a originalidade do seu argumento da « Immutabilidade Divina ». — Avril- 
juin: D. Martins, Metafisica da Presenga. — A. MontTeneeGro, Psicandélise e Arte. — 
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M. C. TAVARES DE Miranpa, Meditagado sobre a Filosofia. — 1. CRavEtRo DA Stnva, 
F Uosofia e Teologta da Técnica. — F. Trusttto M ARIN, Do Espaco Entitativo ao Espaco, 
Functional. — A. A. pE Pina, Insularidade e Saudade. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, publiée sous la direction de M 
Jean Wahl, Librairie Armand Colin, Paris: 1959, n° 1, janvier-mars : G. Gusvorr, 
Le Peintre et le Monde. — P. Kaurmann, L’Ezpression de la destinée dans Vart. — P. Gina, 
Le Dualisme de la pensée d’ Amiel. — L. Bouin, Structure, perspective et durée dans lV euvre 
de Proust. — A. Burne-Jorrroy, Valéry et les philosophes. — Avril-juin : Pour le cen- 
tenaire de Bergson : E. Gitson, Souvenir de Bergson. — J. M arivrain, Sur l’Ethique berg- 
sonntienne. — V. JANKELEVITCH, « N’écoutez pas ce qu’ils disent, regardez ce qu’tls font ». Ss 
R. Ruysr, Bergson et la sphex ammophile. — C. TRESMONTANT, Deux métaphysiques berg- 
sonniennes ? — M. Carrx, La théorie biologique de la Connaissance chez Bergson et sa signi- 
fication actuelle. — F¥. p’HautTersum.e, Henri Bergson critique de Vidée de Néant. — 
R. Cuampiany, Position philosophique de la Liberté. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE, publiée sous la direction de M. 
Jean Lameere, Bruxelles : 13° année, 1959, fasc. 1: C.-J. Ducassr, Philosophy can be- 
come a science. — A. Guzz0, Puo la filosofia essere una scienza ? —R. Porrter, La philo- 
sophie peut-elle étre wne science ? - H. Muuipere, Can Science absorb Philosophy ? — R. 
ScuaErer, La philosophie peut-elle étre wne science ? — G. GrancER, Sur la connaissance 
philosophique. — Fasc. 2: In memoriam : Edgard De Bruyne. — V. Martuteu, Bergson 
technicien. — F. Fasre-Lucr DE Gruson, Sens commun et bon sens chez Bergson. — J. 
DrtHomme, Le probléme de l’intériorité : Bergson et J.-P. Sartre. — R. Arpour, Le berg- 
sonnisme dans la littérature francaise. — C. Guyot, Notes sur Henri Bergson et les lettres 
francatses. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LOUVAIN, publiée par la Société philosophique de 
Louvain, aux Editions de l'Institut supérieur de philosophie : T. 57, février 1959: A. 
Dre War HENS, Philosophie et non-philosophie. — A. Mansion, Travaux d’ensemble sur 
Aristote, son euvre et sa philosophie. —R. H. Coustneau, Unexplored Consequences of 
Existential Relation: Relatals of Being and Action. —T. Forntvitin, Le suicide dans 
Véthique sartrienne. — Mai: B. Prucun, Réflexions sur la connaissance. Pour une cri- 
tique existentielle d’inspiration thomiste. — D. Jui1a, Phénoménologie, Ontologie ou Logique ? 
A propos de la Théorie de la Science de Fichte. — A. Vercors, Le symbole. — H. Lxsuanc, 
On chances and estimated chances of being true. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, publiée par les. 
Dominicains du Saulchoir, 4 la Librairie Vrin, Paris: T. XLIII, n° 1, janvier 1959: 
P.-M. pe Contenson, Saint Thomas et l'avicennisme latin. — H. Cornus, Les fondements 
cosmologiques de Veschatologie d’Origéne. — A.-M. DuBanrtx, Bulletin de théologie biblique. 
—P.-T. Cametot, H.-F. Donpanz, M.-D. Puiuirrz, N. Waury, Bulletin de théologie 
dogmatique. — Avril : H. Corniiuis, Les fondements ontologiques de l’eschatologie d Origéne. 
—G. Kauinowsx1, La théorie aristotélicienne des habitus intellectuels. — J. LABOURLIER, 
Le probleme de V« Adversus Haereses » de saint Irénée. — E. Masurg, Le miracle comme 
signe. — A. L&onarp, La tentative de M. H. Duméry. — A. Viarp, Bulletin de théologie 
biblique. — J. Hamer, Bulletin de théologie dogmatique : Ecclésiologie. 


REVUE THOMISTE, publiée par l’Ecole de théologie des Dominicains de Toulouse : 
T. LIX, n° 1, janvier-mars 1959: J. GaILLaRD, Les sacrements de la foi. — M.-L. 
Guférarp pes Laurters, La distinction réelle: note épistémologique.—O. Amine, Le 


stoicisme et la pensée tslamique. 


REVUE DE L’UNIVERSITE D’OTTAWA (section spéciale), Ottawa, Canada : Vol. 
29, n° 1, janvier 1959 : R. Guinvon, La théologie de saint Thomas dans le rayonnement 
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du « Prologue » de saint Jean. —G. Lesaan, Sources textuaires des canons relatifs a la 
confirmation. — Avril-juin : G. Lesaan, Sources textuatires des canons relatifs a Vextréme- 
onction. — J. A. Wosctecuowski, La relation sujet-objet et la physique quantique. — J. 
Croteau, Ou bien... oubien... Pensée subjective et pensée objective. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA, publiée par la Faculté de philosophie 
de Vuniversité catholique de Milan: LI® année, fasc. 1, janvier-février 1959 : A. 
Bonetti, L’ontologia personalistica di Michele Federico Sciacca. —F, Rivetti Baro, 
L’origine dei paradossi ed il regresso all’infinito. — Mars-avril : A. Crescini, La con- 
temporanea problematica del problema filosofico. —1. Manctnt, Forma ed esistenza. Studio 
sull’ontologia della pittura di E. Gilson. —L. Zant, Un platonico di Cambridge: Ralph 
Cudworth. — Mai-juin : G. Sonmri, Aristotele e S. Tommaso. Osservaziont sulle con- 
cezioni dell’ essere, dell’anima e dell’etica nei due pensatori. — A. Bausoua, Problemi dell’onto- 
logia blondeliana. — ). Bertowa, Il socratismo cristiano nel XIT secolo. 


SAPIENTIA, publiée par la Faculté de philosophie de l’université catholique de Buenos 
Aires : XIV® année, 1959, n° 51: J. A. Casauson, La Légica de Husserl. —O. N. 
Dentist, La crisis del hombre y de los valores en la filosofia actual. — W. BRunING, El pensa- 
miento protestante sobre la historia en la actualidad. — N° 52: O. N. Drerest, Ordén y Verdad. 
—O. N. Drrest, Cultura, Libertad y Universidad. — W. Brunina, La Filosofia escolastica 
de la Historia en la actualidad. — A. Carureut, Filosofia de la maledicencia y la mur- 
muractén. 


SAPIENZA, publiée par les Dominicains d’Italie, Rome: Vol. XII, n° 1, janvier- 
février 1959 : A. AMBROSANIO, Dall’ ecumenismo al cattolicesimo. — F. G1aRDINI, L’essenza 
dell’amore. — A. Srerrazza, Influsso del corpo e limiti della libertad wmana nel pensiero di 
Tommaso d’ Aquino. — A. RiGoBELLoO, Automatismo automazione e problemi umani nel 
mondo del lavoro. — Mars-avril : G. Kun1c1é, La prudenza di governo e il problema della 
tolleranza. — P. Brezzt, Individuo e comunita nella tradizione cristiana antica. — R. VELA, 
Il concetto di arte in Platone. 


SCIENCES ECCLESIASTIQUES, publiée par les Facultés de théologie et de philosophie 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, Montréal: Vol. XI, fasc. 1, janvier 1959: A. FEUILLET, 
Les grandes étapes de la fondation de VEglise d’apres les Evangiles synoptiques. —F. Bov- 
Rassa, Dialectique du désir naturel. —L. Sapourtn, Le bouc émissaire, figure du Christ ? 
— J. Crotreau, Dimensions existentielles du Christianisme. —J. Laneuois, Note sur 
Hegel et le principe de contradiction. — J.-L. D’ARaGon, La notion johannique de l’untté. 
— Mai: EK. Hamet, Valeur et limites de la casuistique. — F. Bourassa, Dialectique du 
désir naturel (IT). —L. Leany, L’inhabitation d@’apres saint Cyrille d’ Alexandrie. — L.-C. 
DE L&ry, La pluralité des domiciles. —E. Rouuanp, La pensée créatrice. —R. Bour- 
GAULT, Dagon philistin et Poséidon ionien. 


SCUOLA (LA) CATTOLICA, publiée par la Faculté de théologie du Séminaire de Milan : 
LXXXVII® année, fase. 1, janvier-février 1959 : G. Oaaront, Saggio per una lettura 
del tema matrimoniale. —G. Cotomso, Il problema gnoseologico della teologia positiva. — 
Mars-avril ; G. Ocaioni, Saggio per una lettura del tema matrimoniale. — P. Dacautno, 
La Chiesa segno vivo di Cristo. — Mai-juin : §. De Giacinto, Pio XIT e l’educazione. 


SOPHIA, publiée 4 Padoue sous la direction de M. Carmelo Ottaviano : XXVII® année, 
n° 1, janvier-mars 1959 : C, Orraviano, I nuovi indirizzi del pensiero : al di la dell’ Uma- 
nesimo ateo, del Comunismo dialettico, della Filosofia neoscolastica. —D. D’Orst, La teoria 
della « species » e le origini dell’ Idealismo immanentistico. — M. M. Rossi, Note sulla 
problematica logica dell’induzione. —M. Rocca, Le ultime novita nel settore sctentifico : 
particelle subatomiche, materia ed energia. — A. M. Dext’Oro, Il microcosmo rivela una 
asimetria.— V. Capareuul, I privilegi della Divina Proporzione. — A. SoMIGLIANA, 
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Raffronto tra il pensiero di Eraclito e le dottrine indiane : Logos e Brahman. —§8. Nico.ost, 
Venti anni di studi malebranchiani (1938-1957). — Avril-juin : B. M AGNINO, Che cos’é 
questa filosofia di Marz? —C. Orraviano, La piv agevole soluzione del problema sociale. 
— A. AutoTTa, Gli eternt problemi e la crisi dell’ Idealismo Italiano. — P. M AZZARELLA, 
Due libri neoscolastict. —P. Mazzareiua, Léttera aperta al Prof. Gustavo Bontadint. — 
N. Boussouuas, La créativité du Bien et la métaphysique de la Mizis platonicienne. — 
B.S. Scumipr, Intorno all’« Opera omnia » di S, Anselmo d@’ Aosta. — 8. Nicoxost, I nflusst 
culturalt e fonti della filosofia malebranchiana. 


STUDIA MONTIS REGII, publiée par la Faculté de théologie de l’'université de Montréal : 
II (1959), fasc. 1: D. Désmers, On the Nature of the Marian Co-Redemptive Merit. — 
J.-P. LaBELLE, Marriage Registration and Naien in Japan. —R. BrossEavu, Société des 
Etats et Souveraineté. — B. M ARTIN, Obéissance a Vautorité civile. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, publiée par les Facultés de théologie de la Société de Jésus 
aux Etats-Unis : Vol. 20, n° 1, mars 1959: F. E. Crowe, Complacency and Concern in 
the Thought of St. Thomas. — J. C. Murray, Remarks on the Moral Problem of War. — 
G. A. McCoou, The Ambrosian Origin of St. Augustine’s Theology of the Image of God in 
Man. — Juin: J. C. Carrmr, The Recognition of Miracles. — F. E. Crows, Complacency 
and Concern in the Thought of St. Thomas. — J. J. Lyneu, Current Theology : Notes on 
Moral Theology. 


THEORIA, publiée par M. Konrad Marc-Wogau, Upsala, Suéde: Vol. XXV, 1959, 
n° 1: H. B. Curry, The Interpretation of formalized implication. —S. Hsortu, The 
Meanings of probability statements. — A. Nass, Do we know that basic norms cannot be true 
or false ? —N®° 2: H. Fatn, More on the esse is percipi principle. —L. Sveronius, N°- 
categoricity in first-order predicate calculus. —R. C. TuRNBULL, Aseity and Dependance 
in Leibniz’s metaphysics. 


THOMIST (THE), publiée par les Dominicains des Etats-Unis, Washington, D. C. : 
Vol. XXII, n° 1, janvier 1959: M. Hopxins, St. Thomas and the Encyclical « Mystici 
Corporis ». —J. J. Stora, The Problem on Induction. — EK. D. Simmons, The Thomistic 
Doctrine of the Three Degrees of Formal Abstraction. — P. H. Conway, Review Article. — 
Avril : K. F. O’SHea, The Human Activity of the Word. — W. F. Macomser, De la Taille 
vs. Thomistic Tradition : A Reply. — T. U. Muuuaney, De la Taille and the Incarnation : 
A Rejoinder. 


ACHEVE D’IMPRIMER 
EN JUIN MIL NEUF CENT SOIXANTE 
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